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| PLAIN TALKS BY " ‘ 
THE MANAGER. All. Squeeze 













A press that can do perfect half-tone work, and do it fast, can do anything 
that the up-to-date press builder has been able to conceive. 

There are a great many printers who think that they can’t get good half- 
tone results unless the impression is a long, lingering one. 







This “dwell” is not so necessary as it seems. 






Of course, in order to get perfect half-tone results, or perfect results in 
any kind of printing for that matter, every point on the plate must be touched 
by the impression and must be touched with both firmness and delicacy. 

But the press does not have to lie still while this is being done. 

You must admit that with such a press of sufficient “squeeze” 
ing thac rigidity of mechanism which insures an unvarying register at speed — 
you can get a perfect result in a very small fraction of a second. 

This is the most valuable feature of the CENTURY press. 

Its construction and its new mechanical devices not only enable it to 
stand, indefinitely, the tremendous squeeze which is necessary in quick, good 
work, but makes an imperfect register on the part of the machine an impossi- 
bility. 

The CENTURY impression is sharp, firm, clean and swift. 

If you have an idea that quick, perfect work is impossible, you are 









—one hav- 















altogether wrong. 

The whole secret of the fast, good work which the CENTURY can do 
lies in the fact that the great pressure employed instantly sets the ink to the 
paper. Without this pressure, the “dwell” is necessary, and less speed and 
smaller output, of course, results. 










I am not given to talking technicalities in these advertisements, as I 
believe in letting those things wait until we get to talking business. 






But in this case I want to disabuse your minds, if I can, of the idea that 
a certain amount of time is necessary to get a good half-tone impression. 






If I haven’t done so, ask me a few questions. 






The Manager. 













THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
710 Craig Street, MONTREAL. 15 Tudor Street, E. C., LONDON. 
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“CENTURY” AND MIEHLE AGAIN. 


When in the course of a controversy a contestant bids for the tears of a 
sympathetic public and seeks to arouse its indignation against an adversary by the 


false statement of fact, it behooves the 
accused to enter a denial, that the shed- 
ding of tears publicly may cease, pending 
an examination of the allegations of the 
injured one. We admit frankly the sor- 
rows we have brought upon the head 
of this our respected competitor, but the 
‘‘Notice to the Trade,” printed over the 
signature of The Miehle Printing Press 
& Manufacturing Co. (and embraced 
herein), on which its plea is based, we 
are under the necessity of pronouncing 
an unqualified falsehood. 


The CENTURY Press has not been 
adjudged to be an infringement of the 








Whenever the fertile brain and energy of man con- 
ceives and builds a good machine and puts it honestly and 
properly upon the market, there appear to be some indi- 
viduals in line always ready to pirate it and profit by the 
reputation gained by the inventor and manufacturer. And 
the Miehle Company have had this experience to contend 
with. The Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 
— sometimes called the Campbell Company (who go around 
the country contracting with various factories, not over- 
loaded with work, to build presses for them) — after making 
several attempts of their own, which they seem to have 
abandoned, finally adopted the original Miehle movement 
and built what they called their present ‘‘ Century ’’ Press. 
We scarcely need recall the bombardment of advertising 
they indulged in, as most printers have read it. The Miehle 
Company entered suit against them in the U. S. Circuit 
Court, of which notice was given in the trade papers at the 
time, and have now received a decision in our favor and an 
order for an injunction against them for infringement of 
the Miehle patent, and the Miehle Company will now pro- 
ceed to collect damages for such infringement. 


THE MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
August 10, 1899. 








Miehle Company’s patent, and no injunction has been ordered or issued against 
the further manufacture and sale of the said press. On the contrary the decision 





NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


which furnished the pretext for the state- 
ment 


‘‘Notice to the Trade” affects 





The Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Co., 
sometimes called the Campbell Company, very largely ad- 
vertised a certain press called the ‘‘Century’’ and sold 
quite a number of the same. 

The merit of this Century Press consisted in the fact 
that it contains the Miehle patented bed movement. 

The Miehle Company brought suit against the Camp- 
bell Company for making and selling this Century Press, 
and after a hotly contested litigation the United States 
Court at Chicago has just decided and decreed the Camp- 
bell Company’s press to be an infringement of the Miehle 
Company’s patent, and ordered an injunction to issue 
against any further manufacture and sale of the said press. 
Notice of this suit was given by the trade papers when it 
was entered. 

THE MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Chicago, Lll., August 10, 1899. 














merely a detail of the construction of 
a subordinate mechanism which has 
been employed in some, only, of the 
many CENTURY Presses produced by 
us. But this decision in nowise affects 
the manufacture or sale of the CENTURY 
Press, which continue as usual, the 
offending device having been replaced 
by another of equal efficiency. 


While it is an unusual course to 
pursue, we have determined to hold The 


Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. responsible for its official statement, 
and we take this opportunity to notify the said concern that unless it makes 
full, manly and public reparation for the injury it has sought to do us, we 
shall bring an action for libel in an amount sufficient to deter it from further 


similar statements. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


15 Tudor Street, E. C., LONDON. 


5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
710 Craig Street, MONTREAL. 
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We are desirous of calling the attention of 
the trade to the following facts which 
concern the CENTURY Press: 


Firsr.—It will be recalled that when the CENTURY Press was first introduced it demonstrated 
its capacity for higher speeds and more accurate register than any press upon 


the market. 


Seconp.—This, because the facts were matters of public knowledge, our competitors did not 
deny, but contented themselves with statements to the effect that such speeds and 


such accuracy could not be maintained permanently. 


THirp.—Since the initial performances of the CENTURY Press demonstrated its value as 
an earner upon all classes of work, many hundreds of these have gone into use 
throughout the United States, Canada, Great Britain and the countries of Europe, 
and wherever installed and operated they have been a source of unqualified Satis- 


faction to their possessors and to us. 


Fourtu.—Whereas, it was predicted by our competitors and the more conservative members 
of the printers’ craft that the claims made for the CENTURY Press could not be 
fulfilled in actual practice, it is nevertheless a fact that all claims made for this 
machine have over and over again been put to the test of actual practice, and in 
no instance have we failed to demonstrate the soundness of our contention that 
the CENTURY Press is capable of producing a larger quantity of high-grade cut 


or color work in a day’s run than any other press. 


Firru.—Not only has the CENTURY Press proven its superiority to other machines in 
point of speed and register, but it has brought to the pressman a rigidity of 
impression totally unknown before its introduction, and it is by reason of this fact 
more particularly that the current opinion among pressmen is so uniformly favorable 
to the CENTURY Press. 


Sixtu.—After recalling the above, we desire to announce that we now introduce 
a further factor in the problem of trade competition; a still higher 
speed in the CENTURY Press than even the CENTURY Press has yet 
attained. This we are enabled to do because of the increased efficiency 
of the ordinary feeder, which, within the last few years, has so rapidly 
increased where CENTURY Presses were used as to warrant us in 
making another stride in the direction of greater output. Machines so 
arranged we are now prepared to deliver. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
15 Tudor Street, E. C., LONDON. 710 Craig Street, MONTREAL. 
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TWO THINGS NECESSARY. 






You can't get rich in the newspaper business unless you 
can get advertising and keep it. 

To do this, two things are necessary. 

One is circulation. 

The other is a clean, handsome, legible, up-to-date paper. 

And the first of these depends upon the second. 

People not only want the news quickly, but they want it 
served up to them in an attractive, modern form. 

Advertisers not only want to get into the paper the people 
read, but they want clean, clear, striking-looking ads.—not 
muddy, smeared, illegible affairs. 

Therefore, in order to get circulation and advertising, you 
must have a modern press, capable of turning off a paper of 
metropolitan appearance, and getting it on the street ahead of 


















all competitors. 
That press is the MULTIPRESS, and it has no equal. 
It is a web press, printing directly from flat forms of type. 
It prints, pastes, folds, cuts off and delivers either 4, 6 or 
8 page papers at the rate of from 5,000 to 6,000 an hour, 
It handles half-tones perfectly, and a small man and a big 
boy can run it to the limit. 













THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
15 Tudor Street, E. C., LONDON. 710 Craig Street, MONTREAL. 
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THE “LITTLE WONDER’S” 
58 BIG BROTHER S22 





HIS is our new press for form 14x17 inches, stock 15x 18 inches. It has all the good points 

of our smaller press. The speed is guaranteed at a minimum of 5,000 per hour on envelopes, 
card stock not less than nine thousandths of an inch thick, on tag's, blotters, candy-bags, etc. It has 
also a hand sheet-feed and a type-box. Like the Little Wonder, it not only feeds itself automatically, 
but stops itself if for any reason it fails to feed. For full particulars, address 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


New YorK OFFICE: NILES, OHIO, U.S. A. CHICAGO OFFICE: 
1203 Havemeyer Bldg., 26 Cortlandt St. 35 Commerce Bldg., 14 Pacific Avenue. 
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JONES GORDON. 


Would Not Exchange Them.—I purchased one 12x 18 and one $x 12 
Jones Gordon one year ago and would not exchange them for 
any job press in the world. I printed 1,000 books of 250 pages 
each, containing blank forms and half-tones, and the Duplex Ink 
Fountain did its work so nicely that there isn't a noticeable differ- 
ence in the ink distribution on a single page of the books. The 

3rake, Form Starter, Throw-off, and numerous improvements 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 5) 
must be tried to be appreciated. ‘The presses run noiseless and 


@ 3 are very fast, and are money-makers.— G. H. SLtocum, Caro, 

Mich. 
LIGHTNING JOBBER. 

Forms Fill the Chase.—We are very much pleased with the 9x13 

Lightning Jobber. The press has been running pretty steadily 

for ten hours a day at the rate of 2,100 impressions per hour and 

does good work, many of the forms being large laundry lists 

which are printed three on and take up the whole chase. We 


shall shortly put in another of them which is proof that we are 
satisfied.—A. E. BEcKwiTH, Norwich, Conn. 


IDEAL PAPER CUTTER. 


Don’t Care to Trade.—The Ideal is a dandy. Cuts easily, card- 
board or paper, all that can be put underthe clamp. I don’t care 
to trade it for any other make of cutter.— N. G. THOMPSON, 
S. W. Oswego, N.Y. 

c 7 at | 
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JONES GORDON PRESS. 
Notice Points of Superiority. LIGHTNING JOBBER. | THE iDEAL CUTTER. 


Very Heavy. a pla and Shafts. | No other press ever built has attained | 
. , ’ 
Perfectly True. Our yon pintews are scraped such immediate popularity. | PRINTERS’ and BOOKBINDERS 
to a perfectly true surface after planing, thus tt eee 
making it practicable to print a solid form | CUTTER 
without overlay or underlay. SOME OF THE POINTS. 
No —_ —. —— out in the way with our | Guaranteed to print a solid form. Simple in | WITH QUICK MOVING BACK GAUGE. 
steam fixtures. | 
» Vv » wv 
Feed Table to Right of Gear Wheel. Think what preemie ay eer Cee el 


SS. 


LSAT ae ET 





an advantage having the feed table so far to 
the right. It gives the pressman more elbow 
room. Adds greatly to convenience of feed- 
ing. BIG THING. 


strongly built. Shafts Steel. Draw Bars | 

Steel. Machine cut Gearing. No Cams. Im- | Front table 16 inches wide in 30 and 32 inch 
pression Throw-Off. Depressable Grippers. | cutters, instead of the usual 12 inches. 
Same style of Carriage and Impression | In the 25-inch cutter it is 12 inches. 








SIZES DAMP UE OICES Screws as used on the Jones Gordon which | 





8x 12 insi shase. - - - - - $165.0 P | Lael 
10 <4 +4 inside chase a : is a a ee is built by the same firm. 

2x18 ei - = = = = 300.00 

. 7 20 “ as 2 . a ‘ 400.00 SIZES AND PRICES. | PRICE LIST. 

“siaahbep ‘ ee 7 x 10 inside of chase, two rollers, - — - $75.00 | 95-inch will square 25 inches - $110.00 
Steam Fixtures, $15; Old Style Long Foun- 8x12 a a ef iree . - - $5.00 | ail < Fe Sa? . pn 
tain, $16; Duplex Fountain, $22; Roller Throw- ox13 — - = 95.00 | a a 175.00 
off, $25. 10x 15 oe 0 2 - = 220:00.5 326° °°" = 2” - - 200.00 














LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS 
ALL HAVE PATENTED FEATURES FOUND ON NO OTHER MACHINES. 


WE ARE DOING A LARGE EXPORT BUSINESS. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


THE JOHN M.JONES CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS —— 


PALMYRA, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 








NEW YORK OFFICE: 
78 WARREN STREET, 
NEw YorkK City, 
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AND LABOR-SAVING TOOLS 








Twentieth Century Models 





represents the perfection of thirty years’ ex- 
> = ‘ia a perience in the manufacture of Printing 
~  — Machinery and Tools. 














Catalogues and pamphlets de- 





We are manufacturers of the 





scribing our machinery, type, 
tools and inks will be sent to 





most complete line of Platen 








Presses, Paper Cutters, Rule 
Tools, Sticks, Galleys, Cases, 
Cabinets and Labor - Saving 





any part of the world upon re- 








quest J Estimates for entire 








outfits will be furnished for in- 





Contrivances, and through 





tending purchasers 3% J Wt Ut 





our business connections are 





able to offer foreign buyers un- 





precedented opportunities for 











obtaining the best in the market 





at a reasonable figure vw wv vt 











GOLDING & CO. 


BOSTON = 183 Fort-Hill Square PHILADELPHIA - 1004 Arch Street 
NEW YORK - 28 Elm Street CHICAGO - 78-80 W. Jackson St. 


AO) 


SELLING AGENTS 

















Gr. Britain, Ireland, Germany Sweden and Norway : Australasia : 
mpi A. COWAN & SONS, Ltd 
M. P. McCOY E. C. GJESTVANG ¥ —— 
eT a aA MELBOURNE, Victoria. 
LONDON: Phoenix Works, STOCKHOLM - - - Sweden SYDNEY, N.S. W 


Phoenix Place, W. C. CHRISTIANIA - - + Norway ADELAIDE, S. Australia. 
PARIS: 108 Rue de Rennes. 
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THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND 
FACTORY 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


8 AND 10 READE STREET, NEw YORK 347 AND 349 DEARBORN StT., CHICAGO 


Patentees and Builders of 


Paper Cutters 


In Five Styles and Seven Sizes. 


DUPLEX TRIMMERS SIGNATURE PRESSES ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS 
EMBOSSING PRESSES BACKING MACHINES DIE PRESSES 

FOLDING MACHINES NUMBERING MACHINES ROUND-CORNER CUTTERS 
HAND STAMPERS KNIFE GRINDERS SMASHING MACHINES 


Etc. Etc. 
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New LABOR-SAVING 
~ MACHINERY 






























OP ie a 


| rat 
a Cl & ROTARY AUTOMATIC CARTON MACHINE 


Cuts and creases and prints. Speed 7500 per hour 





BRIGHTWOOD AUTOMATIC BOX MACHINE 
Sets up a stiff box of any size, automatically, at 1000 per hour 


SPECIALTIES SPECIALTIES 
Brightwood Brightwood 
Automatic Box Automatic Box 
Machine Machine 


Rotary Automatic 
Carton Machine 


Rotary Automatic 
Carton Machine 


Universal 
Cutter and Creaser 


Universal 
Cutter and Creaser 


Universal 
Embossing Machine 


Universal 


Embossing Machine 
Gluing Machines Gluing Machines 


Printing Presses Printing Presses 





Send for prices, details and 
samples to 


Automatic 
Box Machinery 
Company 














of =f 270 Congress Street 


UNIVERSAL CUTTING AND CREASING MACHINE 
The cutter and creaser in use in modern box shops RELIABLE PAPER CUTTER 
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Che 


eerless Job Press 








Ay 








Is the beat of Disk Presses. s® Chorougbly up to date 





PEERLESS COMFORT—AIll impression screws in 
sight and easy to get at. The throw-off arrangement 
has a natural movement, and is very handy. The gear- 
wheel is placed below the feeding level—an important 
advantage over the obstructing gear of Gordon presses. 
No obstructions to feed or delivery. 


PEERLESS IMPRESSION —4Has a very powerful 
compound toggle movement, with stalwart supporting 
side arms. The full force of the impression acts directly 
upon the center of the platen, making the Peerless 
platen strongest where all others are weakest. All 
movements are direct, and do not depend on fast- 
wearing cam rollers and cam ways. 


PEERLESS DURABILITY—While the Peerless is 
unexceled for profitable and rapid production, ease of 
operation and quality of work, it should be specially 
remembered that, owing to expert workmanship, true 
principles of construction, and an experience of twenty- 


five years in building, it gives the maximum of endur- 
ance with the minimum of wear. 

The Peerless press is famous for giving long as well 
as good service. It will stay with you years after 
cheaply built presses have gone to the junk pile. Per 
year of service and per thousand of output it is veri- 
tably the cheapest press in the market. 


PEERLESS STRENGTH is proved by the numer- 
ous Peerless presses which are in use for embossing and 
extra heavy work. No other disk press has been found 
able to stand this strain. The small amount of repair 
bills on presses put to these exceptional uses is further 
proof of their strain-bearing capacity. 

PEERLESS SPEED — Rapidity, without noise or 
jar. Easy to feed, as there is an absolute rest for that 
purpose. Easy to run by treadle. Quick make-ready. 

PEERLESS SIZES — Built in six sizes. 
short fountains. 


Long and 











For circulars and prices address 


American Cype founders Company 
General Selling Agent 


Buffalo 
Pittsburg 


Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


Denver 
Portland 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


New York 
Boston 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
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W. KH. Parsons & Company 


—D 

Saper 
SXanufaeturers 

: Sxporters of all grades of Paper, Printing Presses, and 


of everything connected with the paper and 
printing trades. 


520 Rroadway, Kew York 
2.8.2. 


Cable address, ‘‘ UNITPAPER.’’ 
Using Lieber’s Standard and A B C Codes. 
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The Brown & Carver Cutters... 


Cut — 
SQUARE, 
CLEAN and 
FAST. 








74-Inch Browa & Carver Cutting Machine. 


ec..ime aacnrs OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, . . 17 to 23 Rose St., New York. 











(.R. CARVER, . . . 26 North Seventh St. Philadelphia, Pa 
T. K. KENNEDY & CO., . 414 East Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. , 
MILLER & RICHARD, . . . . 7 Jordan St., Toronto, Can. Chicago Salesrooms — 319 Dearborn St. OSWEGO, N. Y. 

o) AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS €O., . { 405, Samsome Street, J. M. IVES, Western Agent. \G) 
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ThE ONLY... 


y 

Photo -Engravers 
on which perfect proofs of 
Proof Press half-tone cuts the full size 
of the platen, as well as perfect proofs of the tiniest line 


engraving, can be made. For proving color plates, where 
the slightest variation is fatal, the register is perfect. 


Net Weight 
3,000 Ibs. 


In use by prominent Photo-Engravers and Three-color 
Plate Makers in the United States and Europe. He 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 


FOUR SIZES MADE: 


Style A (Extra heavy). Platen, 15 x 20 inches. 
Style B (Extra heavy). Platen, 20 x 25 inches. 
Lion (Extra heavy). Platen, 22 x 30 inches. 
Mammoth (Extra heavy). Platen, 24 x 32 inches. 


For further information and prices, write to the manufacturers, 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. i] 


195-199 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


A.W. PENROSE & Co., 8 and 8a Upper Baker Street, Lloyd Square, W. C., London, 
England, Sole Agents for England, France, Australia and South Africa. 
Also for sale by Kiimscu & Co., Frankfurt a Main, Germany. 











(GB) INNER HALF-TONES HAVE TONES 


IF IT 1S QUALITY AND RESULTS 
YOU ARE AFTER THEN 





eet 


USE 


@B)INNER PLATES 


CHICAGO 





—_—- 








ii 
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PIONEER OF _—eee "Er 
SEND FOR SAMPLES . 


OF THE FOLLOWING : Ga uge 


Rudyard Covers Pins — 
Persian Covers 


All the Best. 
ILLINOIS PAPER CoO. 


First and Latest. 
ATTACHMENTS 
181] Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


IW DWDDWDDWDDu 


for the Job Press. 


Ask your dealer for them 
or send to 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, wo"so Duane st., NEW YORK 
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The 
following 
estimated 
cost 

of 
running 
one 
Linotype 
for 

one 

year 

is 
regarded 





the 
machine 








as 
being 
substantially 
correct : 





Interest on $3,000.00 at 6 per cent, - - - $480.00 
Interest on $200. 00 for possible extras at 6 per cent, - 12.00 
Insurance, $2,400.00 at 2 perceni, - -  - 48.00 
Gas, $1.00 per 1,000 feet, - - - - - - - 40.00 
Power, one-quarter horse-power, - - - - - - 50.00 
Repairs and renewals, — 25.00 
Depreciation.® - - - - - - - - = $50.00 
Depreciation, metal, - - . 430.00 
Interest on 3,000 pounds metal ($70.00) at 6 per Cott, - - 4.20 


Tol, = - = = = += += = $519. 20 


Making $10 a week. An output of 200,000 ems weekly is 5 cents per 
1,000 ems. Add this to rate paid operator and the fleet cost is s obtained. 








***A large machine—such as the Linotype—requiring only one-quarter horse- 
power to run it, and without rapidly rev olving parts and no vibration, its life 
is practically unlimited, especially if given intelligent care. 

—Report of Mechanical Engineers, New York City, June, 1897. 








For terms, etc., address.... 


MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE 
COMPANY 


Pp. T. DODGE, TRIBUNE BLDG. 
President. | NEW YORK CITY. 
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The 
LEIGER 
Automatic 
Paper-Feeding t 

: 





Machine 





D. H. Champlin & Co. 


Proprietors b 


277-279 Dearborn Street .~ 
ab 








Chicago, III. 


Eastern Agents..... 
GIBBS-BROWER CoO. © 
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150 NASSAU ST. 
NEW YORK 
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to Photo-Engravers. 
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i CONVENIENCE is an element 
sun , Of considerable importance to the 










i RJYLES EYELET BEL AM ME I : , 
oa TT ae ima Aa profitable operation of an engraving 


= FRET ny oo TT ; plant. Our machines are the easiest 
; W\ 4 \ at TEE here ‘iit i to handle and the quickest to bring 
ov results. No detail is neglected, hence 
their value. ‘‘ A word to the wise.’’ 


‘John Royle & Sons, 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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LE (ER) UILDING 


HALF-TONES CHICAGO 

















MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PA. 
Agents: 
New York.—Weld & Sturtevant, 44 Duane Street. 
London.— M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Works, Phoenix Place, Mt. Pleasant, W. C. 
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CHALLENGE 


{9th Century Creation. 9 [ss 


If you’re looking for a thoroughly “up-to-instant” Job Press, 
one that will hold its own against any competition, one that 
will give you the finest quality and the greatest quantity of 
work, you should see the 


CHALLENGE-GORDON... 


It has brains in its make-up; it is a J9th century product. 
Illustrated circular tells all about the new improvements; ask 











for one. 





‘ii iain: eae Manufactured by THE CHALLENGE— 
DEALERS ONLY. MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO. 








At Reduced Prices ! 





Machinery 


 Bookbinders and 


Printers... 


1S 
> a 





First-Class Secondhand Machines 


A SPECIALTY. 


GET MY PRICES AND TERMS 
BEFORE PLACING ORDERS. 


Me 


HENRY C. ISAACS, 


78 Warren St.. NEW YORK. 
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OW it’s the Dorthwestern Miller! 
In its class, this paper stands as 
high as does the Inland Printer in 
its own field, and like the print- 

~ ers’ journal, it has put on a dress 
of half-point set type. f We have received 
from this concern the following unsolicited 
testimonial: — “The present dress of the 
Dorthwestern Willer, which you recently 
furnished, we believe to be the most beauti- 
ful face we have ever used. St is clear cut 
and easily read. & Its chief value, however, 
lics in its labor-saving qualities. & Being 
half-point set, it is easily justified, correc- 
lions are easily made and the compositor is 
enabled to do work with absolute accuracy 
instead of by guess-work. It is also cast 
on Standard Line, the advantages of which 
are $o apparent that it is almost beyond 
belief that a printer could be induced to buy 
type not on this system.” — If you want the 


best type accept no other but Inland make. 
217-219 Pine 


Inland Type Foundry > Saint Louis 
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ENAMELED 
No. I BOOK... 


BEAUTIFUL SHADE OF WHITE. 











HAS SPECIAL FINE COATING FOR HALF-T ONES. 











Snel 


Size of Building, i = er 3 Capacity, 
280 by 500 Feet. = 2,000 Reams Daily. 








Che Champion Coated Paper Company, 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


Manufacture a complete line of Coated Papers, etc. 


«INCLUDING... 
ENAMELED BOOK, LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
COATED MANILA, LABEL PAPER, 
CARDBOARD, SOAP WRAPPERS, Etc. 





Stock carried by Paper Dealers throughout the United States. # uw 





——— WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS. 
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‘THE GOSS PATENTED STRAIGHT-LINE 
COMPOUND NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


ARE THE MOST MODERN AND UP-TO-DATE MACHINES ON THE MARKET 

















NEW YORK OFFICE, 312 TEMPLE CourT. 
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Kes UILT to produce complete newspapers— from 4 to 48 pages. They 
occupy small floor space, are easy runners, and produce the largest 
number of papers in the shortest time. From the time of leaving 
the rolls all webs run in a straight pathway until they are printed, 
associated together and folded—there is no turning or twisting of 
any kind. Any mechanic will appreciate this one thing, which enables 





him to use the ordinary print paper much more successfully than by former methods. 
You can change from an 8 to 10, or 10 to 12, or 12 to 14, or 14 to 16, or 16 to 20, 
or 20 to 24, or 24 to 32, or 32 to 40, or 40 to 48 page paper instantly; the only 
thing necessary is to carry the number of rolls to produce the given number of 
pages, without any mechanical changes whatever. 


We also make up these machines so that extra colors in addition to the black 


can be run at one and the same operation at full speed. 


Special rotary presses are built for magazine and pamphlet work at a high rate 


of speed. We are builders for the trade. Let us know what you want and we will 
produce the machine that will make you money. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS —— 


SIXTEENTH ST. AND ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO, ie me 
BOSTON OFFICE, 12 PEARL STREET. 
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wt SHMUEL J UREN %-7 2 8 


HIS machine occupies but little room MANUFACTURER 
(1%x5% inches), and can be loaded 


up at the breech with 100 staples at WIRE STAPLING MACHINES 





atime. It drives each staple through the 

paper or other material to be fastened AND STAPLES. Ay 
together, and clinches it firmly and A N | 
smoothly, with but slight effort of the CD ‘N ~% 


f=) SARL TAB) 





operator. The staples are strung on 
rods, and can be readily pushed into the 


, HIS machine is an outgrowth 
rear of the machine. 


of more than a decade of years’ 
experience in the manufacture 
of Stapling Machines. It works 





IT WILL BIND ANY THICK- 








NESS, FROM 1 SHEET UP y on an entirely different prin- 
TO 40 OR 50 SHEETS, SS ciple from any other stapling 

: : as machine. One of the main 

and do the work in a quick and perfect points —it has plenty of room 


manner. 





between the table and driving 
device. The staple case being rigid on 
the staple magazine, and with the w- 
ward movement of the table, it will 
clamp the work tight before the staple 
enters. After the staple is driven, the 
clinching device works perfectly. There 
is but one adjustment, which is very 
easily understood. 

It will stitch through the fold, and 
through the back from 2 sheets up to 
5-16 inch in thickness, and 11 inches 
from margin. The wearing parts are all 
made of malleable steel and not liable to 
break or get out of order. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


454 to 460 North Twelfth Street,  - 


The Original “Gs6m Faper and Gard Gutter 


— HAND CLAMP — 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Established 1847. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
the manufacture of PAPER CUTTERS, both 
Hand and Power. 


HIS cut shows the original “GEM” Lever Cutter, brought out and 
continuously manufactured by us, under the first and only patents 
ever issued forit. It has been improved from time to time, and 

has long been and is still the most popularcutterin the market, Purchas- 
ers should beware and order only the “GEM,” manufactured by the 
Howard Iron Works, as it has, on account of its high reputation, been 
imitated by other manufacturers, in principle as well as name. It is a very 
heavy, compact, firm and rigid machine; works easily and smoothly; 
knife cuts perfectly true ; clamp has free and quick motion; is supplied 
with back, side and split gauges, and the lever can be adjusted to any 
position to suit the operator. It is provided with traverse finger gauge 
and clamp for cutting narrow strips. Undoubtedly the most simple, dura- 
ble and perfect hand machine made. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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We also manufacture the VICTOR, 30-inch and 32-inch; also, the 
DIAMOND, in seven sizes, 32-inch to 62-inch; also, Book Trimmers’ 
Roller Backing Machine, Power and}Foot Stabbers and Press. 


Send for New and Complete Catalogue. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, 
New York Depot : BUFFALO, N. Y. 


78 Warren Street, New York. 





Provided with Traverse Finger Gauge and Clamp for Cutting Narrow Strips. 
(MENTION THE INLAND PRINTER) 
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THE 


BULLOCK “TEASER” SYSTEM 


FOR PRINTERS. 


The only Perfect System of Electric Power. 





BULLOCK ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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SHERIDANS PERFECTION 























HIS is the highest type of paper cutter built in 30 and 32 inch sizes, and the 
T only machine of this size where the knife is drawn down at both ends, 
insuring an absolute evenness of cut. It has the smooth rotary motion of 
the high-priced machine, is fitted with steel gibs in the side frames, combination 
finger and flat clamp, and triple back gauge for bookwork. It is RAPID, 
POWERFUL and ACCURATE. The back gauge is regulated by a rapid dial 
wheel, one revolution of which carries it the whole length of the bed and the index 
shows instantly exact position of the back gauge at all times. The material and 
workmanship in these machines are the best, and they are as fully guaranteed as 
our more expensive cutters. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


PAPER CUTTERS AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO— LONDON 
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Steam Power Perforator. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


| Tue Biack & Ciawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery... 


Saturating and Drying 
Machinery, 

Plating Machines, 
Special Machinery, etc. 


INK MILLS...... 
PERFORATORS. 


Write us for prices and further particulars. 


WHITMORE MFG. CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Papers 
Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING 
AND THREE-COLOR WORK. 





WM. J. ALEXANDER, Pres. GEO.T. SCHUSTER, Vice-Pres. 


F. J. WELCH, Secretary and Treasurer. 





HICAGO ELECTROTYPE 
© & STEREOTYPE CO. 


RHalf-Tone, Designing, 
Zine Etching, ete. 


ILLUSTRATING Fine Book and Catalogue 
Work a specialty. 
149-155 Plymouth Place, 
CHICAGO. 


Telephone, 
Harrison 612. 


National Electrotype 
Company, 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 
AND ELECTROTYPING. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is Nickel-Plated Half-Tone 
Electrotypes. 


_ We guarantee them to be just as good as the 
original plates. 


300-306 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





This Beats Wind, Steam or Horse Power. 
we orres ™° Webster Gas Engine, 


) > 2% actual horse-power, 
for $150, less 10 per cent 
discount for cash. Built 
} the interchangeable 
fy plan. 3uilt of the best 
# material. Made in lots of 
W 100, therefore we can make 
the price. Boxed for ship- 
ment, weight 800 pounds. 
ort Made for gas or gasoline. 
Write for Special Catalog. 
WEBSTER MFG.Co. 
1073 W. 15TH St. CHiIcaGco. 








Eastern Branch, 388 Dey St., New 
York City. Southern Agts., Boland 
g & Geschwind Co.,Ltd., 8. Peter and 


Lafayette Sts., New Orleans, La. 


ELECTROTYPE* 
STEREOTYPE 


HERRICK & COWELL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SEND 
FO 





THE DAYTON 
GAS AND GASOLINE 
ENGINE leads all others in 
= \ Simplicity, 
\ Economy and 
) Durability. 


}/ Sizes from 
1 to 50 H.P. 


] THE DAYTON 
GLOBE 
IRON WORKS 


«lig 





co. 
840 Ludlow St., DAYTON, OHIO. 





The Dittman Overlay Process 


Is a patented method of making overlays for 
half-tones, woodcuts and all illustrations requiring 
overlays. It is a perfect and very rapid method, 
superseding the old-fashioned hand-cut overlay in 
all the cities where it has been introduced. If time 
is valuable, finer results desirable, and saving in 
the cost of printing any object, the practical up-to- 
date printers should use this process. Full par- 
ticulars will be given upon application to the 
company. The foundation patent for all manu- 
factured overlays is owned by it. Licenses can be 
obtained for territory or shop. Address 


THE DITTMAN OVERLAY COMPANY, 
409 Pearl St., NEW YORK CITY. 





Santa Fe Route 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 


AND 
CONNECTIONS 

TO 
Hawaiian Islands, 
Samoa, 
New Zealand, 
Australia, 
China, Japan, India 


AND 


Around the World 


HE acquisition of Hawaii by the 

United States, and recent develop- 

ments elsewhere in the Pacific, 
have awakened more general interest in 
the lands that lie far to the West. 

An ocean voyage in that direction 
affords a complete change of scene as 
well as an opportunity to personally in- 
spect possible business openings in the 
new old world. 

The tours offered by the Santa Fe 
Route, Oceanic Steamship Company, 
and connections (The A. & A. Line) are 
not only of unusual scenic, historic and 
commercial interest, but the accommo- 
dations on both land and water are such 
as to appeal to tourists who desire the 
best service at reasonable rates. 


For descriptive literature and ticket 
rates, address C. A, Higgins, A.G.P.A., 
A. T. & S. F. R’y, Great Northern Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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ELECTRIC CITY ENGRAVING CO. 


507-515 WASHINGTON ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS 


ESTABLISHED 1801 


COVA COVA SOYA Sova 


APERS 


These Papers recommend themselves 
as unexcelled for Correspondence, 
business or pleasure, and for Legal 
Blanks and Important Documents. 


of 
EXTRA SUPERFINE BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 


of 


FIRST- CLASS 
FLAT AND 
FOLDED 








Manufactured by.... 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS Co. 
DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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The Emmerich 


Improved 


Bronzing and 


Dusting Machine 
cee = 2 


12 x 20 
14 x 25 
| 16x 30 
|} 25x40 
28 x 44 
| 34x44 
34 x 50 
36 x 54 
| 40 x 60 










Over 1,500 
Machines 
in use. 


SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing 
heavy paper stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 


We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for 
embossing tablet covers, etc. 


EMMERICH & VONDERLERR, 
191-193 Worth St., NEW YORK. 


Write for Prices and particulars. 




















* BIOOKBINDERS 


who desire to get the best results from their wire 
stitchers (even those who have other than our 
celebrated machines ) should use only 


“PERFECTION” W I R 





AUTOMATICALLY REELED 
FREE FROM KINKS 
PROPERLY STRAIGHTENED 


GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION 


The Standara 


For ten years 











Capacity: 
One sheet to 1% inch 

















THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


60 DUANE STREET %# 9% % 9% NEW YORK 




















THIS IS A SPECIMEN OF OUR 
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Superior Enamel 


onan comer NO OFFSET withthe In 


» 

) 

> 

, Highly recommended 
; by hundreds of 
’ 

) 


PP 


Testimonials 








¥ 
> 
$ We give the Best 
» always at Moderate 3 
Prices Q 








> 
Half the Railroads in the ) 
country specify ‘ 

y 


| Okie’s 
\Gopying 
. Ink | 


in Contracts. Why? 
Because it is the Best. 








i te ee 


WE SELL 


NEWS INK at 4c. 
(by the Barrel) 


PEERLESS BOOK at lI5c. 


PHOTO BLACK for 10c. 


This, by the way, is something 
NEW—a dark, lustrous Brown- 
Black for Seed Catalogues 





° » 
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We manufacture any 
grade you want, and 
remember— 

ALWAYS THE BEST 


FE. E. OKIE GO. 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Printing Tnks 








Kenton Place Philadelphia, Pa. 


U.S.A. 
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New England. 
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WESEL QUALITY 


EGINNING in a small way, Wesel made everything himself. Very 
soon WESEL QUALITY made Wesel successful. The business 
grew under Wesel’s exacting eye and WESEL QUALITY became 

still better quality. Our three principal original lines are WROUGHT- 
IRON CHASES, MAHOGANY AND IRON STEREO BLOCKS and 
BRASS AND BRASS-LINED GALLEYS. ‘Today our output of these 
exceeds that of all other United States concerns combined, because from 
New York to ’Frisco it is known that we approach nearer perfection in 


accuracy and durability 





in these items than any 
other firm. No one 
undersells us, quality 
for quality; no matter 
how far off, it will pay 
you to use our Chases, 
Blocks and Galleys. 
Insist on your dealer 


























supplying our goods; 
if he will not, send us 
your order. We doa 
retail as well as whole- 





sale business. aaa 


Factory owned and entirely occupied by the F. Wesel Mfg. Co. Since this cut 


Among hundreds of was made 25 per cent additional floor room has been added. 











things we make we will 
mention: Our PATENTED SELF-INKING PROOF PRESSES, which 
should supplant the old-style Galley Proof Press in every large office; 
RULE AND LEAD CUTTERS; Mitering and Curving Machines; 
PAPER CUTTERS (lever and power); Card Cutters; PRINTER’S SAW 
TABLE; IRON IMPOSING SURFACES and Tables; SUCCESS WIRE 
STITCHER ($40); Brass Rule; Composing Sticks; Benzine Cans; and 
the most complete and up-to-date line of MACHINERY AND TOOLS 
FOR THE ELECTROTYPER, STEREOTYPER AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVER (see opposite page). 

We invite correspondence from Dealers everywhere, and Printers, 
Electrotypers, Stereotypers and Photo-Engravers. While maintaining the 
highest standard of quality, we are not high-priced. 


Salesrooms: 82 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 
e e eq Factories in BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Catalogues issued (sent on application): (1)—Catalogue of Printing Machinery and Supplies; (2)—Catalogue of 


Equipments for Linotype Offices; (3)—Catalogue of Machinery and Supplies for Electrotypers, Stereotypers and Photo- 
Engravers; (5)—Specimen Book of Type made by Barnhart Bros, & Spindler, for whom we are agents in New York and 
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F. WESEL ‘co7 MAKES 














EVERYTHING FOR STEREOTYPING 








MACHINES FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING 








Complete line of most advanced high-class machines and appliances, with and without direct-connected 
electric motors; ample stock, moderate prices, prompt delivery. Send for catalogue of machinery for electro- 
typers, stereotypers and photo-engravers. 


= inane a = 82-84 Fulton St. NEW YORK. 


AGENTS — PRINTING MACHI . Co., 15 Tudor Street, London, E.C., 1 FISCHER & KRECKE, 16 Friedrich Str: . Berlir 
(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE) 
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ARE YOU WANTING AN AGENT FOR THE SALE 
OF YOUR GOODS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
EUROPE, INDIA AND THE BRITISH COLONIES? 








IF SO, WE ASK YOU TO GIVE CONSIDERATION 
TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS: 


1 — Our house was established in the City of London in the year 1814, for the purpose of 
acting as Buying Agents to Printers in India and the British Colonies. 

2— References can be given to customers who have had continuous business relationship 
between 1814 up to September, 1899. 

3—We are the proprietors of the CAXTON TYPE FOUNDRY, “ Pioneers of the Point 
System” in the British Empire. 

4—Those responsible for the conduct and management of this business are all technically 
trained experts in the Printing Trade. 

5 — Our house has a personal element in it in the respect that the trade know that the inter- 
ests of this business are not run for the benefit of a large company of shareholders. 


6 — On the other hand, the members of the Printing Trade in this country and the colonies 
understand and know that, not being bound and responsible to a large body of share- 
holders, our interests are directly associated with giving our customer, the printer, best 
possible value for his money, combined with direct personal interest in the advancement 


of mutual interests. 

7— We are cemented to the Newspaper and Printing Trade of this country by the fact that 
we run one of the largest general Advertising Agencies of this city. 

8 —Through this agency we are in direct touch, by business relationships, with nine-tenths 
of the publications printed and issued through the press of the United Kingdom, India 
and the British Colonies. 


9—A thoroughly representative British House, and as such are better able to promote the 
sales of American Machinery to the mutual advancement of the interests of manu- 


facturer and purchaser. 
10—If you doubt these facts, make your own independent inquiries and we shall be glad to 
hear from you. 


ESTABLISHED I814. 


JOHN HADDON & CO. 


BOUVERIE HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE (OFF FLEET STREET), 
LONDON, E.CG., ENG. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, Proprietors of the Swan Fountain Pen, New York. 
( SCHULTZ, COWINS & GAIN, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
U.S. A. REFERENCES: BABCOCK OPTIMUS PRESS CO., New Lonpon, Conn. 
| PROUTY PLATEN PRESS CO., Boston. 
PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., Cuicaco. 
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m™ “twproveo Double Head Straight-Line Router. 


HIS ROUTER has the double spindle, the belt runs between two bearings 
instead of one as in the old-style plain router. It has the large bed and arm 
rest on the side, and the double bearing on spindle, giving more even pull 

on spindle, consequently doing finer work and lasting longer. The spindle is 
made cone-shaped at top and bottom, and as soon as it begins to wear tighten jam 
nuts, and immediately you draw it to the center and do away with any wabble. 

We also have a movable bed on this router, which makes it easier to rout 
large work. Thereis acertain position and space on routers where it is the easier 
for operator to rout, and by having the bed move he need not change position 
nor move the plate, but move the bed backwards or forwards by turning hand 
wheel. It can also be used for straight-line work by clamping arm and moving 
bed backwards or forwards. 

We will send it to any responsible party on the following guarantee: That it 
is the most artistic in design, mechanical in construction, will do the finest work 
in the least time of any router in the United States. 








Manufacturers 
Gece 


Stereotype, 
Electrotype 
and 
Etching 
Machinery. 











Radial Arm Router. 


HIS ROUTER is made for offices that need a good, plain router for little money. 

This machine is made of very best of material and workmanship, but has not the 

movable bed or double head. It is practically the same as the high-priced routers 
now on the market, and also has the radial arm, which some manufacturers claim is an 
improvement. 

By not having movable bed and double head, and by having main belt run over cone 
pulley at first joint of arm (same as other makes), we can make this router for about 
$50 less than our Straight-Line Router and at about half the price of machines now on 
the market that are practically the same class of router. 

We will guarantee this machine to do the finest of work and send it out on trial. 


THE MURRAY MACHINERY CO., 429-431 West 5th St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PERFORATOR 





Award Granted by 
World’s Columbian Exposition 
1893:::: 


READS AS FOLLOWS: 


For well-designed and accurately operating 
perforating machine, which is distinguished 
gis PERFORAT Op for rapidity and perfection of its work ; makes 


saawurac TURED BY a clean and thorough perforation at a high rate 


AGBURTO WS SON, of speed, and is adjustable to a wide range 


GO in the thickness of the stock it will perforate ; 


HC oshilats ‘ 
¢ for simplicity of construction, ease of opera- 


tion and high efficiency of performance. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


42 to 48 S. Clinton Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


E.C. FULLER & CO., 28 Reade St., NEw York, N. Y., Sole Eastern Agent. 
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The Alumographic Rotary. 


Built as Fine 
as a Watch. 





Ny ute 


It produces from Aluminum the highest grade of printing, such as has been done 
heretofore only from lithographic stone. 

This press is now in operation in many of the leading lithographic shops in United 
States and Canada, and has proven a great success. 

Evidence is shown of the satisfaction this press is giving by the duplicate orders 
constantly received from firms who have had one or more of these presses in operation 
during the past year. 

As we manufacture these presses from the raw material in our own works, we guarantee 
them in every detail and particular to produce the highest grade of lithographic work at a 
speed limited only by the ability of the feeder. 

All parts of these machines are classified by number stamped or cast upon them, and as 
they are made from jigs and templates, exact duplicates of any part may be had by simply 
sending us the number of part wanted. 

We control all patents for surface printing from aluminum. 


All presses using aluminum are subject to licenses granted through our agents. 


Manufactured by 


The Aluminum Plate & Press Co. 


New York Office, 87 Nassau Street. 


Works — PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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sic asec ARROTE z hee Gook: Jan. 24th., 1899. 
The Aluminum Plate & Press Co., 

New York City. 
Cent lemen: -- 

Replying to your letter regarding your rotary presses, we 
take pleasure in saying, your rotary presses in our establishment are giving. 
entire satisfaction, and we consider them a very excellent machine. 


Yours respectfully, 


aie o> > sas C6. 
“oO j —Asst. Mer. 
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READ WHAT USERS SAY OF THE 


Alumographic Rotary Press 
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The Aluminum Plate & Press Company, 
New York, Ne Y. 






Gent lemen:- 





Yours of the 28th inst, asking us how we are pleased with 
the two Rotary Presses you furnished to us, received. In reply will 
Say, that the presses are running to our entire satisfaction. C) 
first press has been running constantly for a trifle over two months 
and we think the best evidence to you of our being pleased with it, was 
when you received our order for a second press, which second press has 
now been in constant operation in our establishment a trifle over two 
weeks. The work we have been executing on these presses is to our 
entire satisfaction. We predict that it is only a matter of time when 
every color lithographer in the States will use Rotary Presses and 
print from Aluminum. If we had the room we would give you an order for 
two more, but as we are, being cramped for room, we will have to defer 
ordering more of your presses until after we get into our new buildinge 

Respectfully yours, 













GUES LITHOGRAPHING CO 


Lad KM tcd. oes 














Beteoit, Mech May 17 1499 
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on Special Work 
Promptly furnished 


Manufactured by 


Works — PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








See tllustration and description of this wonderful machine 
on opposite page. 


The Aluminum Plate & Press Co. 





JAS WORRALL ARTHUR 
Presa 
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TELEPHONE CALL"CORTLANDT 822°N ¥ 


e Nei York Jan. 24,1899 





Aluminum Plate & Press Co., 
City 






Gent lemen:- 





The Aluminum Rotary Press which we purchased from your 

Company has been in constant use in our factory for the past 
six months,and we have had abundant opportunity to thoroughly | 
test its qualities. We take pleasure in informing you that it 
has in every partioular given entire satisfaction. As the press 
was a novelty we were at first somewhat prejudiced against it, 
having used nothing but Hoe flat bed presses for the past } 
thirty years. 

The superior qualities of your Rotary Press has, however, quite 
overoome this prejudice. The high speed which your press oan 
attain,its olose register under all ciroumstanoes,and the ease 
with which the press is operated make it a valuable addition to 
our plant. 

We also take pleasure in informing you that we find we can 
now handle and prepare the Aluminum Plates as easily as we can 
the lithographic stones. { 









Very truly yours, { 


Brett a 








New York Office, 87 Nassau Street. 
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A MARK OF HIGH DEGREE & QUALITY 
(B)INNER PLATES MEAN PERFECT PLATES 
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Dealers in all BOOKBINDERS’ MATERIALS. 
Agents for KERATOL— Imitation Leather. 
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THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL WIRE 
STITCHING MACHINES ARE 


New Jersey Wire Stitchers. 


Send for Particulars. 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


15 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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F. H. Stevens Co. 


Manufacturers 


———= For Wood and Bag Printing ——— 


BRASS TYPE 


= For Bookbinders— 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


100 High St., Boston, Mass, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


‘ 
‘ 
, 
‘ 
: 
‘ 
, 
A 
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VAPA 
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KAST & EHINGER 
PRINTING INKS 


CHAS. HELLMUTH, ottice'tnd Factory: 46 & 48 East Houston Street, 
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Three-color Process 
| and Proving Inks a 
| specialty. 
IMPORTERS OF 


| BRONZE POWDERS 
AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES. 





NEW YORK. 
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IT HE best BOOK and 
=| COMBINATION METAL 
for Newspapers and Job 
Offices, at the very low- 
est price. 

Here are the names of 
some of the firms using 
my metal: 

Trow Directory Ptg. & 
Pub. Co., N. Y. City. 

Staats-Zeitung, 

German Herold, 

Redfield Bros., 

Henry Rogowski, “ 

Address all inquiries 
and communications to 


I. SHONBERG, 
172 Hudson St., NEW YORK CITY. 





Premo Cameras 


We have been engaged fifteen years 
in the manufacture of Cameras, and 
experience counts for much in the de- 
signing of Photographic Apparatus. 
That’s why 
‘‘ Premos Produce Perfect Pictures.’’ 


Send for Catalogue. 


Rochester Optical Company, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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A 
PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN 











CHICAGO*»° KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO 4x0 ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO “no PEORIA, 
ST. LOUIS 4xoKANSAS CITY. 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark., DENVER.Colo.. 
TEXAS, FLORIDA,UTAH, 
CALIFORNIA 4x0 OREGON. 


Bie: 
If pee are contemplating a trip, any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will 
ay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 
ets, rates, time tables, etc. 
JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
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WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 







EVERY PRINTER SHOULD OWN 


y ] » | D s ’ 
Webster’s International Dictionary 
of ENGLISH, Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 

STANDARD AUTHORITY o! of the U. Ss. “Supreme Court, all the State Supreme Courts, the U.S. 


Government Printing Office, and of nearly all the Schoolbooks. 
Superintendents of Schools and other Educators almost without number. 


Warmly commended by State 













Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 


with a Valuable G 


Scotch Words and Phrases. 


lossary of 
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WEBSTER'S 














A new book, the largest of the abridgments of the International. It has a sizable vocabulary, complete definitions, adequate 
etymologies, and indicates pronounciation by familiar diacritical marks and respellings. Has over 1,100 pages 
illustrated. In its appendix ; are Vocabularies of names, rhymes and foreign words, , tables of signs, etc. 

Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 
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The Only Completely Corrected 
ANASTIGMATS are the 


DOUBLE 
ANASTIGMATS 


m™ As they cover at full 
y opening sharply up to 
the circle of light...... 
A THING NO OTHER LENS DOES. 


They excel all other makes in Speed, Definition, 
Even Illumination and Depth of Focus, and are 
therefore the BEST Portrait, Landscape and Wide- 
Angle Lenses. 

Beware of inferior makes which are sold under 
the name Double Anastigmats. 


Ask for Catalogue, Testimonials and Test Chart 
from your Dealer, or 


G. PF. GOEBRZ, 
52 Union Sq. East, NEW YORK. 


Factory at 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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PROCESSES 
HALF TONE, | 
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Stamping, — and 





We can deliver book-covers of any style, cloth or leather, stamped 
in gold or ink, ready for casing, in handsome and effective designs. 


EMBOSSED CATALOGUE COVERS 


WALCUTT BROTHERS. 139-143 CENTRE st. NEW YORK CITY 


Case-naking mmo 








Don’t Ruin your | 
Printing Press || 


with embossing. We 
have presses built for 
the work. 





Book Edge Gilding 
Book Edge Marbling 
Leaf Stamping 
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The added amount, above the price of other rollers, goes into 
the value of the rollers, not into the pockets of the maker. 


GODFREY & CO. ™“:: Printers’ Suction Rollers, 
909 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CAPS BROS. machinery co. 
} KANSAS City, Mo., u.s.A. « 


—e MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ 
SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 
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PRINTERS’ 
GEM 
FINISHING MACHINE AND BENCH 
FOR COMPOSING-ROOM. 

For accurately sawing and trimming—square and type- 







ROLL WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS wa 


(Patent allowed) 


We manufacture Printing Presses for printing all kinds 
of Roll Wrapping Paper, Sheet Paper and Bags, in 
ANY NUMBER OF COLORS 
AT ONE IMPRESSION. 
~ STEREOTYPING, Paper dealers can produce something new and attractive 
ELECTROTYPING ano that will please. 


(Patented) a PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF NEWSPAPER AND JOB WORK. === WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE. 














INNERS @ NNER 


ENGRAVINGS CHICAGO 
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Disappoint 











FOR ATTRACTIVE | 
CATALOGUE (kX% 
BOOKLET OR: 
PAMPHLET ** 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
SEND TO %®*% 
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G00D-ROLLERS 














THE BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO. 
| 421 AND 423 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ESSORS—THE ComMING GOOD ROLLER MAKERS. 


Make ROLLERS by patented machinery that are | 


Perfectly Round, Smooth and Free from Pin Holes. 
... A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU... 

















GOOD = ROLLERS: 
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DEXTER QUADRUPLE 16 AND DOUBLE 32 FOLDER 





DEXTER COMBINATION 16-PAGE FOLDER 
WITH 4-PAGE COVER AND PASTING ATTACHMENT 


NEW YORK~—127 Duane STREET DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


CHICAGO—315 DEARBORN STREET 
LONDON—46 FARRINGDON STREET PEARL RIVER, N.Y. 
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AND TABLET COMPOSITION 


86-88 MARKET STREET. CHICAGO. 


We make a Specialty of Out-of-Chicago Orders 
and can fill these promptly and satisfactorily. 
Write us; we desire to get acquainted with you. 


LONG-DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE...MAIN 2926 
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Gooden Ouich 


LETTER 
COPYING BOOKS 


oe) Lady ay OURS: 
THE ULTIMATE RESULT FROM A COMBINATION OF USING 


IVD PRICES — 
THE VERY BEST MATERIAL POSSIBLE, WITH THE EARNEST 


si EFFORTS OF MOST SKILLED LABOR. PRICES ARE ALWAYS 

( CONSISTENT AND FAIR. WRITE FOR NEW PRICE LIST, DIS- 
COUNTS, ETC., AND WHILE SO DOING LET US TELL YOU 

P ABOUT OUR FOLIO BOOKS WITH ‘*WESTLOCK” PAPER IN 


204 SUPER?” CLEVELAND, O 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 















BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, ~** seen os 


«eee TRADE ONLY, 


101 & 103 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Perpetual Calendar Sets. 


PRICE LIST OF ALL SIZES OF CALENDAR SETS. 


4-Line Logotypes, 1 to 31, with 7 Blanks, . ° $4.00 per Set. 12-Line Logotypes, 1 to 31, with 7 Blanks, . ° $ 7.00 per Set. 
5 oe oe I se 3i, oe vf ity - 4 4-50 oe 15 ay “oe 1 ia 31, oe Y La P i 8.50 oe 
ie ss sa Pry hg aS ° . 5.00 es iid - eo 2a Se se . e 10.00 ” 
eS ig tog. “* -¢ se . . 5-50 hi 20 ‘* Sd | ae | i, ba ° . 12.00 9 
ad a ;* - * ¢ ” . . 6.00 yc a4. °° ms *oe * ¢ an ° ° 14.00 bi 


12 Logotypes of the months in full, without abbreviations, for Calendars 12-line and under, $3.00 per Set. For Calendars over 12-line, $4.00 per Set. 
7 Logotypes of the days of week abbreviated, for Calendars 12-line and under, $1.00 per Set. For Calendars over 12-line, $1.50 per Set. 







































T U E W E D 3 setting up the blocks 
of No. 10 Set, no brass 

rule is required, as the { 

blocks include the rul- i 

ing. i 

H 

i 

lk yo 10 and 11, { 

| when ordered H 

together, will work i 

in-colors. : : : 

No. 10 — 6=Line. No. 11:— 6=Line. 















SUN |MON 
12113 si 
ISi19 


No. 22— 5=Line. 




































































No. 29 — 6=Line. No. 27 — 1§=Line. 
[’ is impossible to properly display these large calendar sets in this small space, but they are better displayed in our large 4-page special calendar 


circular which we will send on application. This circular shows many other styles and gives particulars in full regarding size occupied by each 
set, etc. If you are in need of calendar sets or wood type, write us. 


THE HAMILTON MEG. CO. | tester Factory and Warehouse, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
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ROLLER 
MOULDS 


~ROLLER- 
MAKING 
MACHINERY 





Complete outfits furnished. 


New York Depot, 32 East Tenth Street. 





MOULDS ARE 


x GUARANTEED : Buy your Flat Writings direct 








TO BE TRUE. from the manufacturer, and get uniform stock at all times. 





We carry in Chicago the largest stock of Loft-Dried and 
Tub-Sized Papers in the West. All Papers are of our own 
manufacture and lines that you can duplicate at any time. 

...IN STOCK... 
Ledgers Linens Bristols 
Superfines Colored Flats Wedding Papers 
Fines Ruled Stock Fancy Papers 
Bonds Envelopes Embossed Boards 


Patented Moulds. 


Estimates furnished for large or small outfits and 
for single moulds. 


JAMES ROWE 


76 West Tackson Street, - - CHICAGO. 


Wedding Note, Quarter Ream 
Goods and Papeteries. 


Capacity 35 Tons Daily. 





THE PRINTING MACHINERY CoO., trp. 


Write for WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


$-00-0000000000000000000000000000000000006 | Samples and 238-240 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


15 Tudor Street, Exclusive European Agent, LONDON, E.C. 








THE CHAMBERS Combined Automatic Feeding, Folding and Wire Stapling Machinery 


FOR 16-PAGE PERIODICALS. 





























Photograph from a single machine producing from one feed-board over 2,000 completed papers per hour without rehandling. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


E.C. FULLER & CO., Agents, New York and Cuicaco. Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Copyright, 1899, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


CHICAGO, OCTOBER, 1899. Tae en eae 


VoL. XXIV. No. 1. 


TASTES AND QUALIFICATIONS. 


BY A. K. TAYLOR. 





HE tastes of different people tend 
in different directions. From a 
taste for racing horses to taste in 
dressing, and from a predisposi- 
tion for German grand opera to 
the cup that cheers and_inebri- 
ates—each after his kind. The 

man who knows about race horses discourses freely 
to the man who knows naught concerning them, and 
the latter believes all that he can remember of what 
the horseman tells him about horses, for it is a sub- 
ject that he knows not of. And the tailor instructs 
him that hesitates as to the selection of apparel, 
that he may get that which becomes him, for, saith 
the tailor, “Even now Kipling is not abroad in the 
land — and no other man may attire himself as he and 
live.” And thus to the end of the chapter does he 
that knows enlighten him that is in the dark. But, 
perchance, there may be an exception in the case of 
the man who knows just how his printing should be 
done. For, in truth, one man may not tell another 
how printing should be arranged and executed — for 
does not every man know, or think he knows ! 

And ofttimes does the printer take his cue from 
his customer and pass critical judgment upon the 
work of the artist making sketches from which cuts 
are to be made; for does it not often transpire that 
the printer knows as much about drawing, composi- 
tion and color values as the weatherwise ground-hog 
knows about esoteric Buddhism ? 

It is not every day that a man is asked to pass 
judgment on a work of art. And still more seldom 
would the artist give heed to the opinion of a printer. 
But when the artist is doing work for the printer, 
the case is different. The printer feels keenly the 
importance of displaying a nice, artistic discrimina- 














tion and critical insight into all things concerning 
this particular piece of work, because, forsooth, does 
not the humble artist have to change it if it does 
not suit the refined and highly educated taste of the 
man who employs him? And that is often the rea- 
son that the work is not satisfactory to the printer, 
because he can have made whatever changes he sug- 
gests, thus making sure that the artist earns his 
money. And why not? Does not the printer have 
to change job after job in order to assure some 
over-generous customer that he is not being swin- 
dled by getting the job up just right the first time ! 

There are not very many men who are equally 
good at many kinds of work. For the best practical 
results most people prefer to go to the man who has 
just a reasonable number of talents, and who works 
at them regularly. It does not inspire one with con- 
fidence to find a doctor doing his own plumbing — 
and the same principle applies all along the line. 

Of course, there is great satisfaction in the belief 
that no matter what you have to be done, if you just 
had time you yourself could do it better than any 
one else you know of — and that not having time 
yourself, you do the next best thing by hiring some 
one to do it for you; and, that the man you hire may 
have a proper and adequate idea of your own capa- 
bilities, it consequently becomes necessary for you to 
tell him how the work is to be done. By unneces- 
sarily close oversight, minuteness of direction, and 
frequent alteration of unimportant details you make 
your employe despair of ever doing anything right 
the first time, and the result is that he begins to 
depend upon his employer for directions and sug- 
gestions as to his work which he would never have 
done if left to himself. Of course, we must recog- 
nize that a certain amount of general direction to a 
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new hand is essential in order to drill him into the 
position he is expected to fill, but it often does not 
stop at this point, and the result can not but be 
unsatisfactory to both employer and employe. 

A workman is employed in order that certain 
work may be done for you by him with the minimum 
of attention at your hands. If he proves by his own 
work to be incompetent, it is your own fault if you 
still employ him. His work will be unsatisfactory, 
and your own efforts probably will not avail in mak- 
ing his work better. If he is competent the work 
will be done much better without your directions 
than with them, because if he attempts to follow 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF WORDS.* 
NO. XXV.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

BJECTION has been made to the use of the 
word “rotatory,” as if it could express noth- 

ing but what is meant by “rotary.” All the diction- 
aries except the Century support this notion of 
identical sense in the two words, for each of them 
gives each word as a definition of the other — an 
unfortunate error, because most persons think any 
such statement found in the dictionary must be 
right. “Rotary” should be used in speaking of 
things that themselves rotate, or are characterized 
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MAIN BUILDING, NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The main building of the National Export Exposition, open in Philadelphia from September 14 to November 30, 1899, is 1,000 feet long and 400 feet 
wide. It includes three pavilions, two stories in height, and a spacious auditorium with a seating capacity of 5,000. In this auditorium the sessions of 
the International Commercial Congress will be held, and concerts will be given every afternoon and evening by the leading musical organizations of 
the country. The building covers an area of nine acres, and there is an area of floor space aggregating twelve and one-half acres. The main entrance 
is in the north pavilion, opening into a lobby 60 by 90 feet, beyond which and between the north and central pavilions is the auditorium, 200 feet long 
and 140 feet wide. On either side of this auditorium are arcades for exhibits, 78 feet wide by 300 feet long. The pavilions are constructed of brick and 
structural steel, and are each 90 by 380 feet. Each are two stories high, the second floor of the northern pavilion to be devoted to the offices of the 
Exposition; the second floors of the other pavilions will be given up to exhibits. Each of the entrances to the main building are flanked by pedestals, 
on which are groups of statuary, representing various industries, and the pediments over the various entrances of all of the buildings contain heroic 
figures, symbolizing various aspects of manufacture and commerce. The walls of the main building are covered with a coating of white “staff” and 
the cornices are made of the same material. Around the roof runs an iron balustrade of rich design, and from the numerous staffs on the roof float 
the flags of all the nations who will be represented in the International Commercial Congress. 


your ideas, the work ceases to become his own pro- 
duction and he consequently loses the incentive 
which his own efforts inspire, thus making the work 
below his standard. 

When you have work requiring qualifications 
which you do not possess, turn it over to those who 
have the necessary qualifications, and have the de- 
cency to admit it, at least to yourself, that you do 
not know it all. But when anything comes your 
way, if you have a way, grasp it firmly with both 
hands so that he who might otherwise make ham- 
pering suggestions will concede that what you do 
not know about the business he is not able to supply. 
But be sure you’re right. 


by having parts that rotate, and “rotatory ” of things 
that cause other things to rotate or are of the nature 
of rotation. Thus we have rotary steam-engines, 
and it is not correct to call them rotatory; rotatory 
muscles should not be called rotary ; and the motion 
of a rotary or revolving machine or part of a 
machine is rotatory, not rotary. It is not probable 
that “rotatory” would ever have been used at all if 
it expressed nothing different from the meaning of 
rotary.” 

Here is an attempt at restriction that might bet- 
ter not have been made: “This word [same], like 


‘former’ and ‘latter’ and the pronouns, should be 


* Copyrighted, 1897, by F. Horace Teall. All rights reserved. 








































used as sparingly as possible.” This was written, 
probably, because its writer noticed in his reading a 
sentence that would have been much better with 
repetition of another adjective, but in which “same” 
had been used instead in the second place. It is 
misleading advice, because “same” may often be 
used legitimately and advantageously when it would 
be easily possible not to use it, and even the fact 
that repetition of some other word is sometimes 
advisable does not make such repetition always 
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different from every other one. Two extremes are 
marked in our arrangement of the words, sarcasm 
and satire being always sharp and offensive more 
than any other, and badinage and banter rather 
good-natured. Even the dictionaries do not keep 
them all distinct in definition, and some dictionaries 
treat “sarcasm” and “satire” almost as being iden- 
tical in meaning. This being fact, it is well worth 
while to call attention to the following, from the 
Standard Dictionary: “Banter is the touching upon 





WEST FACADE OF MAIN EXHIBITION HALL AND CENTRAL PAVILION, NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, PHILADELPHIA. 


With a rapidity hardly before equaled in the history of undertakings of like character, work on the buildings for the National Export Exposition 
was pushed toward completion. The above picture (taken in July) shows the western facade of the main exhibition hall and the ends of the south 
and central pavilions. Above the cornice of the latter the figure showing prominently is that representing “Stone” — a workman engaged in dressing 
for use a rough block as it has come from the quarry. The figures in the pediment above the scaffolding on the west end of the central pavilion 
represent the Continent of Africa. Though the time to the date set for the opening of the Exposition seemed short when this picture was taken, all 


the work was completed on the opening day. 


advisable. It is a fact, however, that “same” is 
frequently used when it should not be. Here is an 
instance, from a letter to the editor of a newspaper: 
“T have read the paper for eight years, and it would 
be a hard blow for me to abandon it, so used am I 
to the same.” This sentence would have been far 
better without the last seven words. 

Sarcasm, satire, ridicule, raillery, derision, jeer- 
ing, mockery, irony, chaff, badinage, and banter 
are qualities of expression not always clearly dis- 
tinguished, though every one of them is really 


some fault, weakness, or fancied secret of another 
in a way half to pique, half to please; badinage is 
delicate, refined banter. Raillery has more sharp- 
ness, but is usually good-humored and well-meant. 
Irony, the saying one thing that the reverse may be 
understood, may be either mild or bitter. All the 
other words have a hostile intent. Ridicule makes a 
person or thing the subject of contemptuous merri- 
ment; derision seeks to make the object derided 
seem utterly despicable—to laugh it to scorn. 
Chaff is the coarse witticism of the streets, perhaps 
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merry, oftener malicious ; jeering is loud, rude ridi- 
cule, as of a hostile crowd or mob. Mockery is 
more studied, and may include mimicry and personal 
violence, as well as scornful speech. A satire is a 
formal composition; a sarcasm may be an impromptu 
sentence. The satire shows up follies to keep peo- 
ple from them; the sarcasm hits them because they 
are foolish, without inquiring whether it will do 
good or harm.” Except that mockery would hardly 
include personal violence, this seems to be very 
clear and accurate. 

In some correct uses of “satisfy,” this verb has 
very nearly the same sense as “convince ”— so 
nearly that it could not always be said that one of 
the words was misused where the other would seem 
better; yet these words etymologically, and in the 
best usage, are very distinct in sense. One may be 
satisfied that something is true without having to be 
convinced ; it is not correct to say that one is con- 
vinced when he holds an opinion without having 
been persuaded to it. To “convince” one is to 
satisfy him by conquering him with evidence or argu- 
ment; to “satisfy” him is simply to make enough 
knowledge in his mind, without reference to over- 
coming adverse inclination. Alfred Ayres, in “The 
Verbalist,” says that “satisfy” is “often unneces- 
sarily, if not absolutely improperly, used in the sense 
of ‘convince,’ ” and quotes a sentence containing the 
words, “The Court is satisfied that it was your inten- 
tion,” etc., as an example of the use he disapproves. 
The sentence is not amenable to such criticism, as 
the speaker may not have needed to be convinced, 
and may easily have meant what he said literally — 
simply that he had no doubt. 

The “Public Ledger,” Philadelphia, is quoted as 
saying: “It would be a reform in the use of the 
word if ‘scholar’ could be limited to learned persons, 
and ‘puril’ limited to youths or others under instruc- 
tion.” As amere matter of distinction in the use 
of the words, these limitations might constitute a 
reform ; but in the sense of making a correction, or 
restoration of former good standing, they would fail. 
It would not be scholarly to deprive “scholar” of its 
primary meaning of a learner in school; the other 
meaning is a special development, not inherent in 
the word. A better reform, were one needed, would 
be always to say “a learned man,” or “a man of 
much learning,” instead of “scholar” in this sense. 

Many persons have the habit of saying that they 
do something “semi-occasionally.” Probably not 
many would continue the habit if they knew that 
‘““semi-occasionally ” is not acknowledged as a legiti- 
mate word. 

One would hardly think of saying anything about 
a word like “setback,” because it is of a kind that 
is essentially colloquial merely, and not likely to be 
taken very seriously into literary use. Here is 
something about it from “The Verbalist,” that makes 
the subject important enough for a short paragraph: 


‘Since we place the adverb first in all such compound 
words as outset, inset, upset, outcast, outcome, and 
the like, why should we not do likewise with 
‘backset ?’” Of course this must mean, why should 
we not use “backset” instead of “setback,” but it 
does not say so. With “backset” we do “do like- 
wise.” One who criticises words so closely should 
not be so careless in using them. Moreover, we do 
not place the adverb first in a// such words, for 
“offset” and “set-off” are both in legitimate use, 
and so are “backset” and “setback.” 
(To be continued.) 





THE GROWING POPULARITY OF AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURES, 
BY B. S. 

HAT the growing popularity of American manu- 
factures in all parts of the world is recognized 
by the manufacturing and mercantile communities of 
other nations is shown by a series of statements just 
published in the monthly summary of commerce and 
finance issued by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. 
This series of statements, which is to be followed by 
others of a similar character from month to month, 
will indicate to our manufacturers and exporters 
what the people of other parts of the world are 
thinking and saying about their products. While 
the general growth of our export trade has been 
phenomenal, the feature which has naturally attracted 
most attention is the growth in exportation of manu- 
factures and their popularity in markets formerly 
held by other nations. ‘The exports of manufactures 
from the United States are now averaging $1,000,000 
a day. In the 212 days from January 1 to July 31 
the exports of manufactures were $211,975,904, or 
practically $1,000,000 a day, while in the correspond- 
ing period of 1895 the exports of manufactures were 
$110,389,940, or practically $500,000 a day. That 
this phenomenal growth, by which our exports of 
manufactures have practically doubled in four years, 
should have attracted attention is not surprising, and 
itis both interesting and instructive to know what is 
being said about it by those interested in similar 

lines in other parts of the world. 

The following are extracts from the statements 
published in the summary: 

From the J/ark Lane Express: “The importation into 
England of foreign agricultural machinery, principally from 
America, and intended for transshipment, is constantly 
increasing. During the past few months the steamers of 
the Wilson line have landed in Hull unusually large quanti- 
ties of agricultural machinery and implements. Practically 
the whole of it is sent abroad, large quantities being for 
Russia, which a few years ago was supplied almost wholly 
with the English-made article.” 

From the Belgian vice-consul at Bangkok: “The bicycle 
is met with in every street of the capital. Europeans are not 
the only patrons of cycling; the Siamese have acquired a 
taste for it, and the Chinese, in spite of their costume, which 
renders bicycle riding difficult, have even followed their 
example. Most of the bicycles now met with in Siam are of 
the American, English or German origin. One American 
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bicycle sells at 280 ticals, the tical equaling 30 cents; another 
firm imports American cycles, which sell at 240 ticals. Ger- 
man machines imported are found too heavy for Siam, and 
dealers have been asked to import machines which could 
compete with American cycles.” 

From a Smyrna correspondent of the British Trade Jour- 
nal: “Among the nations now struggling for supremacy in 
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FACSIMILE OF POSTER FOR NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION. 


The Exposition has been widely advertised in numerous ways. This 
poster, 20 by 45 inches in size, lithographed in several colors, is one of 
the methods of publicity adopted to let the world know of the Philadel- 
phia enterprise. Large quantities have been distributed, 


our markets we must number the Americans, who have 
thrown themselves. heart and soul into the battle, and it 
appears to me that in a very short time they will prove most 
formidable antagonists.” 

From the British consul at Mariupol, Russia: “There is 
still a large market in Russia for machinery, machine tools, 
leather belting, wire ropes, shovels, coke forks, mining and 
other tools. I prevailed upon some of the local dealers to 


pass some trial orders for tools from England, but they 
informed me that English prices are too high, and that they 
could have bought the same articles from Germany or the 
United States more cheaply. I am at a loss to account for 
the American competition, when one takes into considera- 
tion the heavy cost of transport, and especially when it must 
be admitted that the goods are said to be in no way inferior 
to those of British manufacture.” 

From the London Mechanical World: “Undoubtedly we 
are indebted to American designers for many practical 
notions, particularly in milling and grinding machinery, but 
in general it may be said that the conservatism which domi- 
nates our business methods has much to do with the appar- 
ently indifferent showing made by our machine-tool makers 
in comparison with American manufacturers. In England 
we rarely meet with a catalogue of machine tools which 
gives such detailed particulars as will enable the construc- 
tion of the machine to be made out and a probable estimate 
of its capabilities obtained. On the other hand, the Ameri- 
can machine-builder takes the prospective purchaser into 
his confidence, giving information which would almost ena- 
ble any builder to make the machine who was so disposed. 
English builders object to this policy, which they consider 
as ‘giving too much away,’ but facts are against them if 
the success of American toolmakers is conclusive evidence 
on the matter.” 

From the London Engineer: “We see no reason why 
statements favorable to American engines should be made if 
they are not true. We have the best interests of the locomo- 
tive-builders of this country at heart, and we should wholly 
fail in our duty if we said pleasant things and maintained 
that the typical English locomotive must be the best for 
Austria or South America or China or Africa just because it 
is the best for the railways of the United Kingdom. Ameri- 
cans more fully understand what is needed for railway serv- 
ice in a new and cheap country than we do, and we ought 
not to be too proud to learn from them.” 

From the British South African Export Gazette : “ Among 
the thirty-three classes of American goods enumerated as 
being exported to Africa in March, twenty show an increase 
and eleven a decrease. The increases include cycles, build- 
ers’ hardware, sewing machines, scientific instruments, 
clocks and watches, cotton manufactures, leather manufac- 
tures, canned beef, pickled beef, hams, pork, molasses, 
sugar, mineral and vegetable oils, manufactured tobaccos, 
books and seeds. The figures are full of import for all 
classes of British manufacturers, showing as they do that 
American competition has to be met in all departments of 
trade. The energy which our trans-Atlantic cousins put 
into all their new departures is earnest of a_ sufficiently 
active exploitation in the near future, which can only be 
met with renewed care and energy on the part of English 
firms.” 

From the Canadian Manufacturer: “It is the opinion of 
many Canadian importers of such goods from the United 
States as come into competition with those from Great Brit- 
ain that the discrimination of twenty-five per cent in favor 
of British goods has only a trifling effect upon the volume of 
imports from the United States. Canadian consumers of the 
leading articles, made of iron or steel, and of other metallic 
goods, show a decided preference for those made in the 
United States, and will not take British goods even if the 
preferential duty causes them to be proportionately lower in 
price.” 





A GREAT HELP TO PRINTERS, 


Find inclosed $1 for renewal of my subscription to THE 
INLAND PRINTER for six months. I have been a subscriber 
for three years and could not well do without it. Itisa 
great help to printers, and especially to those who are young 
in the craft.— Frank Clouds, New Record, Centerville, Ind. 











P. A. B. 












WIDENER, PRESIDENT. W. W. FOULKROD, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. 








SYDNEY L. WRIGHT, TREASURER. B. W. HANNA, SECRETARY. 


FOUR OF THE OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION. 


This Exposition will be open from September 14 to November 30, 1899, at Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





(See articles elsewhere.) 
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ADVERTISING | RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER aS an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the twentieth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to honestly 
fulfill the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 
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the United States and Canada. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

HE exhibit which THE INLAND PRINTER con- 

templated making at the National Export 
Exposition, at Philadelphia, in conjunction with 
about twenty papers belonging to the Chicago 
Trade Press Association, has unfortunately been 
abandoned, owing to the impossibility of securing 
the codperation of enough members to make a 
proper showing. 





T is interesting to observe that the disposition of 
the Japanese is apparently to look almost exclu- 
sively to the United States in educational matters, as 
the total number of Japanese students residing 
abroad, as shown by the census figures, was 2,465, 
and of this number, 2,178 were in the United States, 
129 in Germany, 47 in Russia and Russian colonies, 
46 in England and English colonies, 21 in China, 14 
in Corea, and 10 in France. 





HEREVER commerce goes the printing press 
must follow, and the vast expansion of 
American commerce throughout the world is well 
indicated by the consular and treasury reports. This 
of itself is enough to stimulate the manufacturers of 
American printing materials, but in addition it is 
notable that the superiority of American machinery 
and manufactures for the printing trade enables 
them to compete successfully in the home market of 
foreign countries. 





JOT only are our a to Africa rapidly grow- 
N ing, but they are evidently taking the place to a 
greater or less extent of those articles formerly sup- 
plied by other countries. The Pritish South African 
Export Gazette in a recent number calls attention to 
the fact that imports into British and Portuguese 
Africa from the United States are rapidly increasing, 
and that the increase from 1892-3 to 1897-8 was 281 
per cent; in articles competing with British goods 
the increase was 140 per cent, and in noncompeting 
articles 565 per cent. 





XPORTS from the United States to Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines were, accord- 
ing to a statement just prepared by the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics, larger in the fiscal year just 
ended than in any preceding year in the history of 
our commerce with those islands. Even the reci- 
procity years, 1892, 1893 and 1894, in which the 
exports from the United States to Cuba and Porto 
Rico were greatly increased, do not show as large a 
grand total as does 1899 with all of the disadvan- 
tages of war conditions which prevailed in Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines during a part of 
the year. The figures, it is proper to add, do not 
include the exportations to the islands in question 
by the Government, either for use of its troops 
or in aid of the temporarily destitute. 














REMEDIES FOR ELECTRICITY IN PAPER, 
UMEROUS remedies have been suggested for 
the removal of the annoyance of electricity 
in paper, but the vexation remains as subtle and 
obstinate as ever. To arrive at some solution of 
the trouble, the editor of the Pressroom Queries and 
Answers in this number proposes a symposium of 
experiences from pressmen and others, so that out 
of a multitude of counsel wisdom may appear. 
THE INLAND PRINTER hopes that there will be a 
generous response to the invitation, and that a little 
electric light may be discovered. 





PRINTING TRADE IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 
HE printing industry of Buenos Aires has 
developed considerably within recent years. 

By introducing capable workers from Europe and 
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by arather high duty, is also instrumental in keep- 
ing the industry backward. 

The German element takes a prominent place in 
the trade. In job printing it is really only the 
German houses which produce anything like good 
work. In lithography, also, the Germans are fore- 
most, but there are some Italian firms which are 
worth mentioning. 

Buenos Aires has one hundred and thirty-nine 
printing and lithographic establishments, thirty 
bookbinderies, several metal-printing works and 
pasteboard goods factories, engraving and stereo- 
typing establishments, etc., employing altogether 
about four thousand people. There is also a paper 
mill of considerable capacity, to which the govern- 
ment has granted a special reduction in the duty on 
imports of raw material, enabling it to compete suc- 
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the United States it has been possible to turn out 
the finer grades of work which was formerly all 
done abroad. In lithography, especially, some fine 
work is being done, and modern posters, labels, 
etc., are now executed in an artistic manner, worthy 
of being classed with the best work of the leading 
establishments in the United States and Europe. 
Even bank notes, which in former years were made 
exclusively in England and the United States, are 
now being made in Buenos Aires, although not with 
the degree of perfection of the older countries. 
Cases of counterfeiting are quite frequent, indicat- 
ing the skill the operators have attained. 

Printing, however, has not kept pace with lithog- 
raphy, for many reasons. The small number of 
skilled compositors and printers, the deficient educa- 
tion of the youths, the lack of a good training 
school, the inferiority of the type, which is of all 
kinds, all act to retard the development of the 
industry. The cost of the type, which is increased 








cessfully with foreign countries, especially in news 
and wrapping paper. 

The printing trade in the Argentine Republic 
is not ina good way. It may, however, be said to 
be an improvement on the condition before Argen- 
tine’s great financial crash, by which all foreign 
credit was withdrawn, which caused many firms to 
close and created additional competition when the 
merchants who had been importing paper and other 
material for the printing houses began themselves 
to offer printed matter at extremely low prices. A 
contributing cause was added when the State prison 
began to take away the public printing. The munici- 
pal authorities opened a lottery printing place of 
their own, in which other official printing also was 
done. In this way private trade was deprived of a 
good deal of business. In addition, almost all the 
railways, street car companies, larger gas compa- 
nies, etc., which have the privilege of importing free 
of duty everything necessary for their operations, 
















import all their printed matter from England (the 
gas companies are all in the hands of English- 
men), and in this manner deprive the local trade of 
a large quantity of business. The duty on imported 
printing paper is thirty-five per cent of its value, and 
the paper mill fixes its prices as near those of the 
imported paper as possible. This difference of 
thirty-five per cent also makes it possible for the 
larger houses to send their orders to Europe and 
with it pay the printing. Only through a revision 
of the tariff can this state of affairs be remedied. 
Competition is further engendered by compositors 
who lose their positions and have anything saved 
availing themselves of the easy way in which credit 
is obtained from the import houses to set up in 
business for themselves, and taking work as cheaply 
as possible. There are Italian printing houses in 
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and some smaller houses which also import paper, 
etc., as a side issue. 

The importation of printing paper has fallen off 
considerably, as the paper factory at Zarate has been 
able to hold in check the competition from abroad. 
The better qualities of paper, common writing and 
foreign post, as well as all sorts of linen paper, 
envelopes, etc., are imported. Good linen paper is 
almost exclusively imported from England through 
Hutton y Cia. 

Printing machinery is largely imported from 
France and also from Belgium. The Marinoni 
machines, on account of their low cost and simplic- 
ity, are very popular among the less skilful, and are 
in good demand. German machines of different 
makes for the finer work are extensively used. Of 
lithographic steam presses, besides Marinoni’s, the 








Buenos Aires in which the work is done by the 
father, mother and children and a dozen other rela- 
tives who form a business family into which no 
stranger will be admitted. The better class of work is 
never, however, intrusted to such workers as these. 

The import of printing machinery, type, paper 
and similar articles into the Argentine is chiefly done 
through German firms. Of late strong efforts have 
been made by American houses to capture the mar- 
ket, but unavailingly, through not having a stock on 
hand to suit the immediate demand. Only by having 
the goods on exhibition can Americans expect to 
break in on the German trade, and they never can 
make an impression by seeking orders simply. The 
principal importers of printing materials are: Wien- 
green y Cia., Hoffmann y Stocker, Simon Ostwald y 
Cia., Curt Berger y Cia., Schiirer-Stolle, Hoppe y 
Cia. (former Guido Aigner), Angel Estrada y Cia., 
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Schmier, Werner and Steinschen find a ready sale. 
Minervas are found in all makes and sizes, but of 
late a preference has been given to the Hogenforst 
and the Phoenix press, made by Schelter & Giesecke. 
The bulk of the trade in lithographic presses, as 
well as in cutting machines and gilding presses, is 
controlled by Karl Krause, of Leipsic, whose ma- 
chines can be found in almost all the printing shops. 

The principal advantage which the Germans have 
is in the large stock of machinery that they keep, 
obviating the loss of time in awaiting delivery from 
the home manufacturer. This is a strong pointer 
for Americans seeking Argentine business. 

Type of all styles is imported. The lack of uni- 
formity in the kinds employed makes work more 
difficult. The importations of type have decreased 
of late, as the local industry is flooding the mar- 
ket with imitations of the European article. The 
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Argentine printing house employe may be said to 
pick up rather than learn his trade. There is entire 
lack of system and no cohesion among the men 
themselves. At twelve or fourteen, children with 
a very imperfect education are sent out by their 
parents to earn a living where they can. And just 
as it chances the child becomes a compositor, press 
hand or a bookbinder. He stays at his apprentice- 
ship, as it may be called, only until he sees an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a better position. In this way he 
gradually learns his trade, but his work always shows 
a lack of thorough training. 

Under such circumstances the lack of a good job 
printer is always felt, and it would be comparatively 
easy for all-round printers to obtain profitable posi- 
tions in Buenos Aires. How great is the demand 
for good compositors may be judged from the fact 
that the German newspaper proprietors have actu- 
ally taken people from other trades and taught them 
how to set type and run the press so that they 
might get out their papers. 

The wages vary considerably. While it is rather 
difficult to decide where the apprentice ends and the 
journeyman begins, it may be said that the composi- 
tor and printer gets about 80, 90 up to 150 pesos 
($19 up to $34.50, gold), and the younger workers 
about 20 to 25 pesos (about $6) per month. The 
German the German newspaper 
offices receive from 160 to 170 pesos ($36 to $39), 
but have to work at night, as arule. The working 
time is usually nine hours, and extra work is paid 
at a certain rate. The hours are, as a rule, from 
7:30 to 11 A.M., and from 12:30 to6 p.m. Besides 
Sundays, all Catholic holidays are kept, when they 
only work half a day. 

The relation between the employer and employe 
of the frequent chang- 
a few larger establish- 


compositors in 


is far from close on account 
ing. With the exception of 
ments which have formed a beneficial society among 
their employes, little has been done to bring the two 
elements of the trade nearer each other. A _ bene- 
ficial society, “Sociedad Typografica Bonaerense,” 
which has existed for years among the printers, is 
probably the only society of any prominence. It 
has some hundreds of members. Neither have the 
employers any association. The men have, how- 
ever, no trade union. As a result, the method of 
calculating work differs materially. In most of the 
old establishments the old en calculation was used, 
and it was only eighteen months ago that the alpha- 
bet system was introduced. Some of the larger 
newspaper printing houses at that time commenced 
to pay a fixed amount, 120 pesos ($27.60), for night 
work. 

The way of living differs from that in European 
countries. It is always advisable to board in a pri- 
vate family. For a room, the price is usually 20 
pesos, and for board (two meals a day), about 25 
pesos ($5.75) or more. People intending to go to 











the Argentine must not suppose that everything 
will go a rushing to them. Skilled workmen in all 
branches are always in demand, but it always takes 
some time for the foreigner to get accustomed to 
the ways of the country. If he likes to work he will 
soon get used to the new conditions and feel at 
home. Few people leave the Argentine after get- 
ting through the first year. 

The condition in the interior provinces in regard 
to wages, etc., is about the same as in the capital. 





THE NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION AT 
PHILADELPHIA, 

NDOUBTEDLY the most pronounced effort 
U for the advancement of American manufac- 
tures and the extension of export trade of which we 
have any knowledge is comprised in the great 
Export Exposition at Philadelphia, which opened 





SEAL OF THE EXPOSITION. 


September 14 and which will be closed on Novem- 
ber 30. The Exposition is under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum and the Franklin 
Institute. The Second International Commercial 
Congress will convene during the Exposition, and 
in addition to the accredited delegates about 20,000 
business houses in foreign countries have been 
invited to send representatives, and a large attend- 
ance is assured. 

Samples of manufactured and raw products from 
every part of the world are on exhibition for study 
and comparison with American products, and in a 
few days by these means one can attain a clear idea 
of the possibilities of trade with the various coun- 
tries, and what adaptations or alterations are neces- 
sary to be made in American products or manufac- 
tures to compete in the open markets of the world. 

A valuable department is that designed to aid 
the American manufacturer by showing him how his 
goods must be packed, labeled and put up for ship- 
ment in order to meet the approval and requirements 
of foreign trade. For instance, in some countries 
forms of packing that are usual in the United States 
entail loss on foreign merchants through increased 
import duties, and thus discourage trade relations 








In other countries goods must be carried 
into the interior in carts or on muleback, and must 
therefore be put up in water-proof packages of con- 


with us. 


venient size and weight. In still other cases, custom- 
house regulations require packages to be specially 
marked in ways not usual with us. Ignorance of 
these requirements frequently leads to serious loss 
and bad feeling between the American manufacturer, 
who does not realize the necessity of departing from 
home methods, and the foreign merchant, who 
thinks he is being intentionally injured. 

The highly practical and educational character of 
the Exposition can not therefore be overestimated, 
' and there is little doubt that the first interests to 
experience the result of its influence will be those 
pertaining to the graphic arts. 





AN IRRESPONSIBLE ASSERTER. 

HERE is a story told of Mr. Mike Madden, who 
when foreman of the Chicago 77zmes, chanced 
to look up the work of an irresponsible botch who 
by some inadvertence had secured a chance to 
“sub.” Mr. Madden’s comment on the work was 
thus: “Slug , you have set your take to the 
wrong measure. You’ve set it in the wrong type. 
And you’ve dumped it in the wrong place — other- 
wise it is all right.” In the August issue of Zhe 

American Pressman the following item appears : 
While in Chicago recently, I paid a visit to THE INLAND 
PRINTER pressroom, and, to my surprise, saw a young lady 
cutting overlays, a position that should be filled by a jour- 
neyman pressman. I have been a subscriber to THE INLAND 
PRINTER for a considerable space of time, but I, for one, 
shall discontinue that trade journal, and I hope that every 
pressman will do the same, until such time as THE INLAND 
PRINTER sees fit to employ a journeyman pressman as over- 
lay cutter on a trade journal that receives more than one-half 
of its subscribers from compositors, pressmen, and feeders. 





This is signed by one F. H. Stevens, and pur- 
ports to come from New York. As the assertion 
has been given space by Mr. Galoskowsky, who 
otherwise so very ably conducts our esteemed con- 
temporary, we beg to say that THE INLAND PRINTER 
owns no pressroom, it has no printing plant, it does 
not engage young ladies to cut overlays. THE 
INLAND PRINTER has a large circulation, but it is 
mostly among employers, and not ten per cent of 
its subscribers are among compositors, pressmen, 
and feeders. 

The writer of the item noted presumably blun- 
dered into the office of The Henry O. Shepard Com- 
pany, printers of THE INLAND PRINTER, and taking 
advantage of the courtesy of the company, which 
permits a free inspection of its fine plant at all 
times, has endeavored to establish himself in the 
estimation of honest men by stamping himself as a 
spy, void of sense or honor. 

The Henry O. Shepard Company conducts a union 
office. It has the union label. It is conducted to 
meet all the requirements of the trade, and of these 
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matters, President Bowman, of the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, is fully cognizant. 

The futile malice of Mr. Stevens’ letter is very 
apparent, and we trust that our esteemed contem- 
porary, the American Pressman, will consider that 
publishing such an assertion, even by so reliable an 
authority as the gentleman quoted, is at the best a 
severe strain on the editorial courtesy that admir- 
able journal has hitherto maintained. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COVER COMPETITION. 
T is exceedingly gratifying to report the satisfac- 
tory character of the specimens submitted by 
the contestants for the cover-design prize offered by 
THE INLAND PRINTER. This publication has been 
the means of attracting attention to not a few 
decorative artists who have since won celebrity, and 
as there is a strong indication that the department 
of pure typography is demanding a greater interest 
from the public, it is not improbable that the reward 
to the student of chaste type selection and arrange- 
ment will approximate that of his brother of the 
pencil and brush in the not distant future. 

The cover-design of the present number, exe- 
cuted by Mr. W. S. Wrenn, of the Chicago 7/mes- 
F[erald, has been awarded the prize this month. 
There are a number of others of merit, and it is 
hoped that no printer will feel discouraged by non- 
success at first, as it is the intention of the magazine 
to show other designs later. 

There have been a large number of letters 
received, explaining the difficulties of the writers in 
preparing designs and asking advice, etc. To these 
we reply that while it is our earnest desire to give 
every printer a chance to compete, we can not depart 
from the published rules. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
BOOKBINDING FOR PRINTERS. 
BY A BINDER, 

HERE are two general types of hand-stamping 
presses, the one a bench press and the other a 
standing press built for heavier work, which at the 
same time can do all the work of the lighter machine. 
The bench press, however, has a large field of use- 
fulness and will answer most of the requirements of 
a small shop. As shown in the illustration, the press 
is to be fastened to a stout bench so as not to shake 
under the impression stroke, and should be placed 
high enough for the sliding bed and the lever to be 
convenient to the operator. Below may be drawers 
for dies and tools. The platen is raised by a lever 
at the right side ; and it may be as well to warn the 
reader here that in selecting a press it would be well 
to examine this part of the machine carefully. On 
many bench presses especially, the platen rises but 
slightly — barely 38 of an inch. This is not enough, 
as a press can not be fed readily with less than a 
34-inch opening. The hand-wheel adjustment at top 
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of the press raises and lowers the head to allow for 
the make-ready, the same as the impression screws 
of a printing press regulate the impression. Behind 
the press are two or more Bunsen burners projecting 
into the head. Most presses of this type have a 
sliding bedplate that is especially convenient for 
small work, badges, etc. Another improvement isa 
block sliding into the head on grooves, so that the 
usual clamping up between dogs is not necessary — 
also sliding chases for holding small lines of type, so 
that a single name or title may be set up and stamped 
quite readily. 

What is called the hand-lever stamping press is a 
tall machine that stands on the floor, bringing the 
operator’s eye on a level with the platen. These 
presses are strong and the long lever gives them 
considerable power. The plan of constructing this 
style of press has not changed in fifty years, and 
many machines of that age will be found doing good 
service today. Such a machine will stamp almost 


























HAND STAMPING PRESS. HAND STAMPING PRESS. 


(Made also for power.) (On bench, with drawers beneath.) 


any size cover in leaf or blind, and they are also used 
by manufacturers of leather goods for graining. 
The same machine is built with power attachment. 

Many binders successfully dispense with a stamp- 
ing room, depending for this work on the houses 
that stamp for the trade. There are shops that make 
a business of stamping and casemaking, a healthy 
competition serving to keep their prices at the lowest 
point. Many reasons make this course advisable. A 
journeyman stamper serves three years’ apprentice- 
ship, and yet in this time may not become familiar 
with all the different materials that are used for book- 
covers. Stamping, to be profitable, must be exe- 
cuted without the spoilage of covers or waste of 
gold, which necessitates the employment of a girl 
expert at gold-laying. 

Many printers who make no pretense of binding 
(in fact most of the large houses), are equipped 
with wire stitchers; so it is unnecessary to dwell 
on the need of our bindery securing one of these 
machines, at least. There is little to say regarding 
the respective merits of the several machines on the 
market ; on general principles one may conclude that 
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the price is a fair indication of the value of any 
machine, although this is not always true by any 
means. Here, too, the buyer should avoid the sec- 
ondhand machine — the so-called “thoroughly-over- 
hauled-and-put-in-order” machine. In the first place, 





Capacity, Foot Power. 


1 sheet to % inch. 


Capacity, 
Y% to 1% inches. 


WIRE STITCHERS. 


the old stitchers are out of date. They require more 
adjustment — more preparation — before a job can be 
started. While an old machine will require a No. 23 
wire to stitch 1% inch, a new stitcher will staple the 
same job with a No. 20 wire, and while the old pat- 
tern is working with a racket and a click, the new 
machine is silently doing better work. 

Wire stitchers range in size and capacity from 
the little hand contrivance that the business man has 
on his desk for wiring papers together to the machine 
that drives a staple through 1% inches of stock. 
This machine also handles work as thin as )4 inch, 
adjusting readily to the thickness of the job, and is 
made ready for stitching through the saddle by the 
simple removal of the top table. 

A wire stitcher should be run by power so that 
the operator is unhampered, in order to secure the 
maximum output, as this depends entirely on the 
feeder’s skill. The choice between a trough or sad- 





Foot Power, Bench. 


Capacity. 1 sheet to 1% inches, 
WIRE STITCHERS. 


dle feed must be decided by the operator, although 
the saddle is now more commonly in use. 

If a machine is secured that will stitch from one 
sheet to one-half inch of thickness, two types of 
which are shown, a capacity would be obtained cov- 
ering all but the most unusual jobs. Most of the 











machines have interchangeable tables, so that work 
may be sewn either through the side or saddle. Other 
machines have a table adjustable to either style of 
sewing, being in two pieces hinged down the cen- 
ter. A well-designed stitcher has the arm long 
enough for sewing a folio. While most of the 
machines drive the staple from the top arm, many 
are sold where the staple is driven up through the 
table. 

Some of the foot-power stitchers set on a bench, 
making a cheap machine, but the wire stitcher that 
stands on its own pedestal is certainly better, 
although costing a little more. If a foot-power 
machine is bought, it is advisable to secure one that 
is convertible to a power machine if necessary. 

In conclusion it is safe to say, other things being 
equal, that the best machine is the one that employs 
the thinnest wire to a given thickness of work, 
because it has the best contrivance for straightening 
and supporting the wire. Special machines are 





Oil Lamp. 


Gas Heater. Steam Jacket. 


THREE STYLES OF GLUEPOTS. 


built for special kinds of work — for instance, there 
is a wire stitcher for the corners of paper boxes. 

With the wire stitcher our plant is completed, 
there remaining only the innumerable small tools 
and appurtenances coming into daily use and the 
little stock it will be necessary to carry. Millboard 
numbering from 15 to 60, a roll of black crépe book 
cloth, a few skins of leather, a piece of cheese-cloth 
or super, as it is called; twine and thread for sew- 
ing, and glue and paste for general work. 

Many tools may be secured gradually as the need 
for them shall arise, but others must be provided at 
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STEEL CASE GAUGE. 


LETTERING PALLET. 


the very beginning. Among these are the bone and 
wooden folders for cloth casemaking and hand fold- 
ing; a common backsaw for “sawing out”; two or 
three pairs of large shears; cutting knives, paring 
knives, and a gold knife, with a number of cobblers’ 
hammers for general work. 
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Paste and glue require special receptacles. For 
glue there are several kinds, one heated by kero- 
sene ; another, and the kind most commonly used in 
small binderies, heated by gas. The large binderies 





FINISHER’S ROLL, 


FINISHER’S GAS STOVE. 


mostly use gluepots with steam jackets. But the 
newest and finest thing on the market is the elec- 
trical gluepot, which is in every way as convenient 
and perfect as can be. There should be a gluepot 
for the forwarder and another for the casemaker. 
A hole should be cut in the table and the gluepot 
sunk on a stand underneath so that its brim is flush 
with the table. For paste, shallow wooden tubs are 
used that can be conveniently carried 
bench to another. 

In casemaking a steel gauge is used to insure that 
the boards are laid down true and the backs are all 
of the same width. 

To fully equip the finisher a considerable outlay 
is necessary, but a small plant does not require any 
great variety of lines and ornaments. A finisher 
should have brass type for lettering; but if new, 
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SOME STRAIGHT LINE ROLL DESIGNS. 
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A FEW DESIRABLE ROLLS, 





clean, deep-cut lead type is used, equally good work 
can be turned out. A single and double line creas- 
ing iron will come into constant use, and a few 











56 
rolls engraved in simple design may be provided. 
These designs are engraved on the periphery of thin 


brass wheels mounted on handles. Other ornaments 
are engraved in brass and mounted in handles singly. 
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ORNAMENTAL CORNERS, 
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SOME GRACEFUL ORNAMENTS, 


On the edges of book-covers sometimes a single 

line is used, and at others a roll of straight cross- 

lines. It is easy to see thata 

UHITTTICUTNUHTTINIIIII ginisher may put any amount of 

value in brass ornaments, but for the class of work 
our bindery is reaching for it is not necessary. 

A finisher’s gas stove is also needed for heating 
tools; and a lettering pallet, and albumen, gilding 
powder, sponges and bowls, are required. 

A cutting block is nice to have, but not always 
necessary, and sooner or later a sieve and brush for 
making spot edges will be found of value. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ADVERTISING PROGRAM “ NUISANCE” 
SOME THINGS ANENT. 


BY CLARKE HELME LOOMIS. 


AND 


we / RAPIDLY growing evil which newspapers must 

face sooner or later is the so-called ‘advertis- 
ing program’ nuisance. Already the business men 
are commencing to protest at this semi-respectable 
blackmail, and well they may. Arouse 
yourself to that sense of duty which you owe the 
business community, if not yourself.” 

The above is an extract from an address deliv- 
ered not long since by a gentleman prominent in the 
newspaper world, and the writer desires, firstly, to 
take some exceptions thereto, and, secondly, to give 
newspaper men a few suggestions as to successfully 
combating this “rapidly growing evil,” which the 
speaker quoted says they “must face sooner or 
later.” 

Now let us commence with the beginning. The 
advertising program is declared a “nuisance” and a 
“rapidly growing evil.” That it is “rapidly grow- 
ing” the writer is prepared to admit; but a “nui- 
sance” and an “evil” —how? From what stand- 
point? During a somewhat thorough and extensive 
experience — covering a period of twenty years, and 
embracing almost every known department of 
journalistic and advertising work —the writer has 
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never heard the advertising program denominated a 
“nuisance” or an “evil” by any dbzstness man — nor 
by any one excepting the back-number merchant with 
the dusty shelves and fly-specked goods, who includes 
in the category every other form of publicity — he 
“don’t believe in advertising.” 

It can not be denied that the advertising pro- 
gram has its merits as a medium between seller and 
buyer — so has anything that allows the man having 
something to sell to place his name and business 
under the eye of the public. It is generally inex- 
pensive, and, what is important, the advertiser is, by 
its use, allowed to say something new to prospec- 
tive customers. In this respect it differs much from 
a certain class of country newspapers (and there are 
others) in which ads. are allowed to stand until the 
face of the type is worn down below the shoulders, 
and the mass so thoroughly cemented together by 
the ties of long companionship that the compositor 
is obliged to fire it up against a brick wall when he 
does finally come to distribute it. 

A little investigation of “whys and wherefores ” 
serves to elucidate the fact that the advertising pro- 
gram is a “nuisance” to no one but the newspaper 
man, and his peculiar view of the matter is not alto- 
gether surprising when one reflects that the cash 
receipts from the program business are almost inva- 
riably shoved into the trousers pockets of some 
hustling professional solicitor, rather than into those 
of the newspaper man. Therein lies the key to the 
situation. 

Now, admitting the advertising program to be a 
“nuisance” (from the standpoint of the newspaper 
man)— what is the newspaper man going to do 
about it? The live business man will always avail 
himself of every opportunity of bringing his busi- 
ness before the public, consequently he will continue 
to advertise in programs and other “evils” of like 
nature. There is, then, but one thing left for the 
newspaper man to do — pull off his coat and go in 
and have it out with the professional program adver- 
tisement solicitor on his own grounds. This idea, 
by the way, is not new, nor especially fresh in appli- 
cation, but seems to need repetition. So long as 
business men will use this class of mediums (and 
they always will) let the newspaper man get the 
business himself instead of allowing the outside 
solicitor to get it. There are many good program 
and other advertising “schemes” (so-called) that 
can be worked by the local newspaper man, and the 
demand for that class of advertising space kept so 
well supplied that the outside professional solicitor 
has no show in the field. 

There is the theater program, the form for which 
can be kept standing and utilized to the advantage 
of the newspaper man every time a local entertain- 
ment takes place. There are various celebrations 
and holidays with programs of local interest that 
will warrant an advertising program. And, lastly— 














but not by any means least — are the many forms of 
town and county “write-ups,” special editions, etc., 
that can be gotten out by the local newspaper man 
with resulting acquirement of prestige and green- 
backs. (This particular matter was covered by the 
writer some time ago, in THE INLAND PRINTER, the 
article being copied into Newspaperdom and other 
journals.) And when the cash proceeds from this 
class of advertising find their way to the pocket of 
the newspaper man, there will, the writer ventures 
to say, be no further talk of “advertising program 
nuisances” and “rapidly growing evils.” 

The point is this: let the local newspaper man 
evidence the same spirit of hustle-and-get-after-busi- 
ness that exists in the make-up of the professional 
program and “write-up ” man, and the latter will per- 
force be obliged to hunt “green fields.and pastures 
new” where the other kind of newspaper man still 
calmly sleeps and dreams that winged cherubs are 
hovering about handing him out fat advertising con- 
tracts on gold-lined platters. 





THE INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 


The International Commercial Congress, a conference for 
the extension of international commerce, by accredited rep- 
resentatives of the leading governments and chambers of 
commerce of the world, is to convene at Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber 10, 1899, during the National Export Exposition. It is 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
and will meet in the great auditorium specially constructed 
for the purpose. The governors of many States and the 
mayors of the larger cities will be in attendance at the open- 
ing. The occasion will be honored by the presence of the 
full Diplomatic Corps stationed at Washington. The mark 
of the highest favor of the United States Government will be 
conferred by Hon. William McKinley, President of the United 
States, who, it is expected, will welcome the delegates and 
pronounce the opening speech at the Congress. 

The internal stability of a nation and its influence in the 
world’s development are dependent in large degree on the 
importance and steadiness of its foreign commerce. The 
regulation of foreign commerce in such a way as to provide 
for its greatest development consistent with native interests 
is of prime importance to every nation. A clearer under- 
standing of conditions will be afforded by a conference com- 
prising specially accredited delegates from the governmental 
and business interests, each presenting in its best form the 
position and policy of his own country. Freedom of discus- 
sion is a first condition of success in such a conference, 
therefore the delegates will all be appointed for this Congress 
especially. A discussion of the world’s trade by men inter- 
ested in its development. A meeting of minds representing 
all the varying interests of the world, and so harmonizing 
these interests as to provide a fund of information which will 
leave its effect on the foreign policy of every nation repre- 
sented. It is peculiarly fitting that this, the first international 
commercial conference in the world’s history, is to be held in 
the United States of America, which, having won for itself a 
dominant position in the world’s industry, is beginning to 
claim a similar position in the world’s commerce. 

All the more important nations of the earth will be repre- 
sented by specially appointed government delegates. There 
will also be present many influential business men appointed 
as delegates from the leading chambers of commerce and 
other organizations of like character in Latin America, 
Europe, South Africa, India, Australasia, China, Japan and 
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other countries. These gentlemen, who are leading mer- 
chants and buyers in the open markets of the world, will 
come prepared to discuss the commercial conditions affecting 
trade relations between the United States and the countries 
which they represent. American chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and similar organizations, will be repre- 
sented at the Congress to the number of several hundred. 
The delegates will be business men of high standing from 
every part of the United States. There will be every oppor- 
tunity for a full and fair discussion of all topics affecting 
international trade, by men particularly interested and com- 
petent to consider every phase presented. Officially ap- 
pointed government delegates and regularly appointed 
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A SUGGESTION TO ADVERTISERS, 


Illustration specially designed for THE INLAND PRINTER by the 
Lifeograph Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


delegates from the various commercial bodies in foreign 
countries will be the guests of the city of Philadelphia during 
the Congress. 

In addition to the accredited delegates, about twenty 
thousand leading foreign business houses have been invited 
to send representatives to the Congress and Exposition. 
Those who accept this invitation will be able to attend at a 
minimum expense, as arrangements are being made for 
reduced transportation rates, etc. To all who come there 
will be afforded an exceptional opportunity to inspect and 
compare the best products of the world’s industries ; to meet 
the world’s leading business men, and to establish new and 
valuable business connections. Subjects of greatest impor- 
tance to American interests will be presented by men of 
national influence and reputation. In addition to those who 
will come from abroad, some of the best minds of the United 
States will be heard at the Congress. The deliberations of 
the Congress will be in English, but no modern language 
will be excluded. 


Do Not see how we can get along without THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and if we can not pay you for it in advertising we 
can in cash, and here it is. Wecan get our money back in 
the first number if it is like its predecessors.—A. H1. Smith, 
manager Avoca Publishing Company, Avoca, Pennsylvania. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any rele- 
vant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revi- 
sion. 


CONVICT PRINTING. 
To the Editor : AYER, Mass., August 24, 1899. 

I have run against something that I think should be 
“aired,” and call it unfair competition. 

People in my territory are getting printing done at the 
Massachusetts Reformatory, at Concord Junction, Massachu- 
setts, and at prices that are below cost. Just had a customer 
who wanted I should print him some half-sheets (21 by 29), 
and when I told him my price, showed me one he had had, 
fairly well printed, that he paid at the Reformatory only 
$2.50 for 200. This is competition with a vengeance. Other 
people have told me the same thing— about how low they 
could get work done there. This should certainly be put a 
stop to, and think Massachusetts printers should know it, 
and legislation brought to bear on such things—in this or 
any other State. 

Probably you can suggest a remedy through your valu- 
able columns. HuntTLEY S. TURNER. 

Any remarks ?>— EpITor. 








TYPE ARRANGEMENT IN THE COMPOSING-ROOM. 
To the Editor: MIDDLEBURY, VT., June 23, 1899. 

In my opinion, the present system which seems to per- 
vade a great many job composing-rooms, namely, that of 
arranging the various type faces zz series, could be improved 
upon. This “series idea” was certainly a good one, and 
coming as it did when there was little or no system in use, 
was welcomed as a happy thought, and many printers won- 
dered why it had not occurred to them before. To make it 
plain, we will say, here is one cabinet containing ten cases of 
De Vinne and six cases of Florentine, ranging from 6 point 
to 36 or 40 point. The next cabinet contains two or three 
other series, and so on throughout the office. Now, I may 
be mistaken, but I will wager that not one office in ten has 
sufficient spaces and quads to keep all those cases filled, in 
working order, making it necessary to use a space and quad 
case. This useful adjunct to a well-regulated office is a 
good thing no doubt, but it annually wears out more shoe 
leather than — well, more than it ought to, for it makes little 
difference what the line may be, the compositor has to walk 
way across the office to get spaces. Two trips are often nec- 
essary, as compositors are not infallible, and sometimes (?) 
discover their own errors. 

Now, by way of improvement, I would suggest that, so 
far as is possible, one cabinet shall contain nothing but 6 
point, with spaces and quads conveniently arranged on top 
of that cabinet or near enough to be reached without leaving 
the frame. Another cabinet to contain 8 point, another 10 
point, and soon. The object of this change is the saving of 
time over the present system, and is best shown by an every- 
day example. For instance, here is the copy for a note-sheet 
circular. The compositor sizes it up in his mind and con- 
cludes that it will stand about an 18-point head letter. He 
has not fully made up his mind as to what that letter shall 
be, but let him stand for a moment before the labels of the 
18-point cabinet and the solution of the matter is easy. He 
can see at a glance. Sometimes it happens that the very 
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case he wanted is set out, and he has got to use something 
else. Here is where there is considerable time saved, for 
instead of walking all around the office to find another case, 
he remains right there, sets his line, and spaces it without 
leaving the frame. No chasing each other to the space case, 
you see. This could be arranged by keeping either a pair 
of cases containing roman or some body letter on top of 
each cabinet, or, better still, to have the case-manufacturers 
supply a portable space and quad case for each cabinet, one 
which would hold about one-sixth the amount of the regular 
space case. ‘To be sure, the chances are that at first some 
cases among the 6 or 8 point sizes might get mixed, but after 
a little time this would be overcome, and, to my mind, 
result in a great saving of time. 

I should like to ask if this system has been tried and with 
To be brief, I would like to hear something 
GEORGE A. BRACE. 


what success. 
said for or against it. 


A FORCIBLE REMINDER! 
To the Editor: Boston, August 26, 1899. 
The manager of our art department made a requisition 
on the office for a new desk the other day. The desk was 
not forthcoming as quickly as he thought it ought to be. 
The result was that some ten days after receiving his first 


























requisition we received the inclosed photograph, which 
showed exactly the state of the desk he was compelled to 
use at that time. 

I think this is probably one of the most original remind- 
ers of requisition that has ever been made. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARERS H. TAYLOR, JR; 
Business Manager The Boston Globe. 


SUGGESTION FOR A “CUT EXCHANGE.” 

To the Editor: LANSING, Micu., September 7, 1899. 

An idea has just come to us which we think would be 
beneficial to printers using electrotypes, zine etchings, etc., 
for advertising their own or other people’s businesses. We, 
as doubtless many others, agree with “ Musgrove,” when he 
says, in July issue of THF INLAND PRINTER: “If I had a 
printing office I’d never send out a bit of advertising unless 
it had a picture or it.” A printer generally 
has his cuts made to fit his subject, but the thought has 
occurred to us, that if a man had catalogues containing the 
cuts of different firms about the country, he could quite pos- 
sibly find something that would fit his advertisement admir- 
ably and thus, by corresponding with the printer who owned 
said cut, he could make an arrangement by which they 


design on 
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might exchange, paying the difference there might be in the 
cost of the two. For instance, we have just put out a piece 
of advertising with a picture of Benjamin Franklin upon it. 
The electrotype cost us about $1.25, and we venture to say 
there are plenty of printers who own a cut of Benjamin 
Franklin, who would have been glad to have fired it at us in 
order to get rid of it. Our idea would be to establish a “cut 
exchange.” Say, for instance, fifty or one hundred printers 
should decide to print a list of the cuts that they would be 
willing to part with and send same to each of the other 
printers, the others doing the same. It would then be com- 
paratively easy for a printer in want of cuts, that would be 
of no use after they were used, to exchange for others, thus 
saving considerable expense in his advertising. We should 
like to hear from some one else on the matter. 
H. H. STALKER & Co. 


PROPOSED VISIT OF BRITISH PAPERMAKERS TO 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


To the Editor: Lonpon, ENG., August 5, 1899. 

I have noticed with interest the complimentary references 
in the American press to the proposed party of British paper- 
makers to visit the United States and Canada this summer. 
However, I regret to state that, owing to the numerous late 
additions made to the party, it was found that none of the 
first-class transatlantic liners— British, American, German, 
and French — could offer accommodation for more than half 
the party, owing to the enormous volume of passenger traffic 
which the steamship companies have to provide for, it being 
estimated that over 40,000 Americans and Europeans will have 
to be carried back between June last and November next. I 
was, therefore, compelled to postpone the visit—not adban- 
don it, as a British contemporary (unauthorized) has put it— 
until about the latter end of May or the first week in June of 
next year, when I have every reason to believe I shall be 
accompanied by a thoroughly representative party, anxious 
to make a close and personal acquaintance with their Ameri- 
can confréres and help cement the present, and, I trust, an 
indissoluble bond of unity between the two branches of the 
great Anglo-Saxon race. In behalf of the members of the 
party, and also of myself, I beg, through the columns of your 
valuable, interesting and instructive journal, to thank the 
large body of American and Canadian paper and pulp 
makers, papermakers’ engineers, and the North American 
trade in general, for their very kind, hospitable and gracious 
invitations to the party to visit their works, and entertain the 
members. I can assure them if they will but extend their 
invitations to the party for next June, such indulgence will be 
highly appreciated, and I am sure the British trade will be 
happy to reciprocate most heartily all favors and courtesies 
extended to the British party, if, as I hope, the United States 
and Canadian trade will return the visit in the following year. 
I am sailing about September 20 for the United States and 
Canada, in order to complete arrangements for the party 
well in advance, which, by the way, makes my second visit 
to the United States this year. 

S. CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


KEEPING TRACK OF CUTS AND DRAWINGS, 


To the Editor: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 14, 1899. 

Having never seen an article in THE INLAND PRINTER, or 
elsewhere for that matter, on how to keep track of original 
drawings and photographs, it might be of interest to some of 
your readers to know of the method adopted by the writer 
and used in the Northwestern Miller office, Minneapolis. 
The accompanying drawing shows the cabinet or case in 
which the drawings are kept. The boxes range in size from 
2 by 3 inches up to 2 by 3 feet. Pasteboard boxes, such as 
are used in the pigeonholes of an office desk, are made to 





fit the various-sized openings. This makes it easy to get at 
them, as the box can be removed, and also keeps the draw- 
ings practically dustproof. These boxes should be num- 
bered. A large-sized invoice book will make a good catalogue 
in which to paste a proof of the drawing. On this proof 
write the number of the box in the cabinet in which you 
place the drawing. Mark the number also on the back of 
the drawing, so in case you wish to use it you can replace it 
without looking up the number in the catalogue. All the 








proofs of drawings and photographs can be kept in one cat- 
alogue if desired, but where there are a large number of 
either photographs or any special kind of drawing, it would 
be well to keep them in separate catalogues, as it would be 
much easier to findthem. ‘These invoice books have an index 
which is very convenient for locating the proofs. 

In our case we make these catalogues do double duty by 
marking the case figures which contain the cut or electrotype 
in black ink and the number of the box containing the orig- 
inal drawing in red ink. By this system it will not take more 
than a few minutes to get any cut or original drawing. 

HENRY HAHN. 





PRINTING FROM ALUMINUM PLATES. 
To the Editor : NEw YorRK, September 13, 1899. 

Our attention has been frequently called to the fact that 
a large portion of the higher class lithographic printers insist 
that the aluminum plate is inferior to the lithographic stone 
in the production of the finest grade of work. So persist- 
ently has this assertion been made and so generally has it 
been accepted by those who have no practical experience on 
the subject, that it should no longer be permitted to pass 
unchallenged and uncorrected. 

That such an impression should have prevailed is wholly 
due to the want of actual knowledge of the qualities of 
aluminum and their remarkable adaptability to the condi- 
tions of surface printing. It is not at all surprising, there- 
fore, that those who have had as yet no opportunity of test- 
ing the plate should be skeptical as to its merits, especially 
as compared with the artistic and excellent character of the 
work performed on the stone, which has maintained its high 
reputation against all rivals till the advent of the new print- 
ing medium. 

As actual demonstration is the best evidence, and as the 
aluminum printing plate has not only been thoroughly tested 
but has proved in the most conclusive and satisfactory man- 
ner its capability for the execution of the highest grades of 
surface printing, we hold that, when properly prepared and 











treated, it is not only equal but in every essential particu- 
lar superior to the stone. To secure the best results, how- 
ever, it is vitally important that the utmost care and attention 
should be given its preliminary treatment, for, failing in 
that, it can not and will not come up to the highest require- 
ments of the art. 

The whole secret of the success of the plate consists in a 
strict observance of the proper method of treatment, a point 
which can not be too strongly emphasized upon the minds of 
all who are entrusted with its preparation before its reception 
of the design or drawing. This care is decidedly necessary 
in the highest grade of printing, and the greatest vigilance 
is therefore demanded in the surfacing of the plate. Of 
course, where the work is of a medium quality, the same 
rigid scrutiny is not so imperatively necessary. In this, as 
in other respects, much depends on the character of the 
printing. 

As to the materials required in surfacing the plate, too 
much scrutiny can not be exercised in their selection. If the 
plate is to be used in the reproduction of a superior quality 
of printing, wooden balls and flour pumice should be 
employed in the grainer. With these appliances, under the 
skilful direction of a competent operative, the very finest 
grain can be put upon a plate, which will prove to be not 
only equal but superior to that on the stone. In what- 
ever way the graining is done and for whatever description 
of work it is intended, whether fine, medium, or coarse, the 
plate should be free from depressions and elevations, which 
produce those inequalities on the surface that seriously inter- 
fere with the uniformity of impression which constitutes the 
great merit and superior excellence of surface printing. In 
crayon work, particularly, the grain should be no coarser 
than is actually necessary to cut the crayon or pencil in the 
process of drawing the design. An experienced workman 
will have no difficulty in regulating the grain so as to con- 
form to the character of the work. 

In the variety of work it rarely, if ever, happens that the 
same surface can be used for two distinctly different sub- 
jects. It is particularly worthy of note that, in cases where 
paper of a porous nature and cheaper grade is used, it is 
necessary, in order to maintain the color, to consume a 
larger amount of ink, thus materially increasing the expense 
of the work; whereas, by using a better quality of paper 
requiring less ink, a substantial saving is effected, and there 
is a corresponding gain in the profits. 

In the eager desire to economize, some of the essential 
conditions are overlooked, and through lack of proper dis- 
crimination in the use of the materials, there is not only a 
diminution of the profits, but the expenses are not unfre- 
quently in excess of the receipts. 

In view of these facts, it is clear that too much care can 
not be exercised in the preparation of the plate, especially as 
the result to be secured is wholly dependent on its successful 
treatment. 

THE ALUMINUM PLATE & PRESS COMPANY. 


GOOD AND BAD PRINTING. 


To the Editor: BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Sept. 16, 1899. 
We note with encouragement what is being done in St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and other large cities to save the art of 
printing from bankruptcy and disgrace, and trust the organ- 
ization mentioned in THE INLAND PRINTER last May will 
soon grow to reach all cities and towns, that the proprietors 
may be benefited and business stimulated. The “cut-price” 
system now in vogue in so many places is doing great dam- 
age to the art of printing as well as demoralizing profits. 
Wages seem to be on the increase everywhere, while the 
tendency is downward —away down —in prices, notwith- 
standing the assertion that better times are here. The writer 
has been in the printing business in its various capacities for 
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over thirty years, and never before has competition been so 
rank as at present — competition of the worst type. We have 
first-class printing, second-class printing, and printing that 
will not pass muster at all—yet it is all considered nearly 
equal in point of competition. We enclose a sample of card 
printed in a printing office in this city. The proprietor is a 
boy about thirteen years of age, as we learn, and his 
“office” is in his father’s residence —a residence of no mean 
proportions, either. Look at this side, then turn it over and 
see the other side. Is it not artistic ? 





CASPER LEVY 


| Manufacturer of All Kinds of 


Uppbrelias. Parasols, 
Baba Cab Parasols, 


hwew MadeToOrder Recovering A Specialty 
Drop me a Postal! and I will call 213 South Center Street 


FACE OF CARD. 


CASPER LEVY 


Manufacturer of All Kinds of 


Umbrellas, Parasols and 
Baby Cab Parasols. 


wWwew MadeTo Order RecoveringASpecialty 


Drop me a Postal and I will call. 213 South Center Street. 


BACK OF CARD, 


If Casper Levy has any respect for “live and let live,” he 
certainly does not show it in his printed (?) card. 

This same young man wrote for a catalogue to one of the 
Chicago printers’ supply houses, stating he wished to buy a 
lot of “stuff.” Instead of receiving the book by mail, a rep- 
resentative of the house came to the city and looked up the 
young man. ‘The correspondent’s name was not in the city 
directory, so the representative took the parents’ name for 
it that his whereabouts might be located. Imagine the sur- 
prise of the traveling man, when, upon asking for “Mr. 
——.,” the mother led her little boy to the parlor ! 

Another instance only where the supply house is wrong 
in countenancing such ruinous competitors of their regular 
customers. Some papermen come here, too, look up these 
little concerns, and sell them at “the same low rates that we 
sell the Pantagraph,” etc. This wrong to the legitimate 
trade by supply houses, and the great wrong by propri- 
etors themselves in cutting profits, is largely responsible for 
poor printing and the demoralized condition of printing 
affairs in general, and Bloomington, Illinois, is a town where 
organization for improvement should not be delayed. 

Lip. 


A MAMMOTH “AD.” 


To the Editor: BATTLE CREEK, MICH., Sept. 6, 1899. 

A novelty in the printing line was brought out by the 
committee in charge of the advertising of the Street Carni- 
val held at Battle Creek, Michigan, September 4 to 9, 1899, 
People passing through the business district of that city on 
Sunday morning, August 27, were confronted by a poster, 
neatly pasted on the pavement between the car tracks of 
the main thoroughfare, which reached as far as the eye 
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could distinguish in either direction. This huge poster, 
which is probably the largest “single sheet stand” ever 
produced, was printed on a roll of paper containing 
2,264,000 square inches, in a continuous strip 35 inches wide 
by over a mile in length. 

A repetition of the form used was made every twenty-four 
inches, and the imprint stated that the printing was done by 
the Milelong Poster Company. 

The work was, however, produced in the erecting rooms 
of the Duplex Printing Press Company, of Battle Creek, and 
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Poster over a mile in length pasted on the pavement between the car 
tracks in Battle Creek, Mich., to advertise a street fair, held September 
4-9, 1899. The lettering does not show in the cut, owing to the great 
reduction from the original. 


was what might be termed a by-product of a new machine 
which they have in course of completion. ‘The result was 
obtained by diverting the printed web from its regular 
course through the folder end of the machine, and attaching 
it to the rewinding device of an offset web, which is a fea- 
ture of the press recently patented. 
The work excited much comment, and doubtless did its 
share in attracting visitors to Battle Creek’s great show. 
JoHN B. NEALE. 





PRINTING WITHOUT INK. 


A good deal has been said in English exchanges recently 
about a method of printing without ink. The basis of this 
scheme is an invention for printing by an electrical process, 
the patents covering which have been acquired by an 
English corporation. The matter is of some interest to the 
paper industry, as, if the invention proves to be of the prac- 
tical value that is claimed for it, paper especially treated will 
be required. 

The printing by this method is effected without the use of 
ink in any form, by simply bringing the plate into contact 
with chemically damped paper, linen, silk, wood or other 
material, the result being a good, clear impression, the 
density of which can be varied as desired. The resultant 
print resembles a copperplate or litho engraving in clearness 
and delicacy, while the operation is as expeditious as, and 
more simple than, letterpress printing. The ordinary print- 
ers’ type-blocks, forms, stereotypes and electrotypes consti- 
tute in themselves a suitable printing surface, and may be 
used in a similar way, merely coming into contact with the 
damped paper to form the print, in place of or in conjunc- 
tion with the plates above mentioned. 

The chemical additions to the paper, which make it sus- 
ceptible to the electric current, are to be added to the pulp, 
and are said to be so cheap as to make no appreciable 
increase in cost. The paper does not depreciate by keeping 
in stock, and will be supplied by the English company to the 
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printer in the usual form of reams and reels. It is the inten- 
tion to grant licenses on moderate terms to papermakers, so 
that there will be no necessity for changing the usual source 
of supply. The saving to the printer who adopts electrical 
printing is, primarily, in the cost of ink, and in time and 
labor. 

It is claimed that all printing presses now in use can be 
adapted at small cost for electrical inkless printing. The 
only changes are to leave off the rollers and all movable 
parts of the inking arrangements, fit a thin sheet of fine 
rolled zinc around the cylinder as a conductor, connect the 
negative and positive poles from the electrical supply of the 
machine, and it is ready for work. The supply of current 
can be derived from the printer’s own driving power by 
means of an accumulator, or from the public supply where 
obtainable. The same electric motor that drives the print- 
ing machines will also supply current for printing.— 7he 
Paper Mill. 





FIRST MOVABLE TYPE. 


Corea was the first of all people to originate movable 
metal type, says Harper’s. It was in the reign of King 
T’a-jong that a font of metal type was cast, the first the 
world had ever seen. The art of xylography had existed for 
centuries and clay type had also been used in Japan, but 
Corea was the first to discern the need of the more permanent 
and durable form of metal type, and so well did she carry 
out her plan that the type then cast has come down to the 
present day practically unimpaired. Each type was built on 
the principle of the arch, being cylindrically concave on the 
under side. The purpose of this was to secure a firmer hold 





BROAD STREET STATION, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


upon the bed of beeswax, which constituted the “form,” 
technically so called. A shallow tray was filled with wax; 
and the type, after being firmly embedded in it, were 
“planed” in the ordinary manner. The printer, sitting cross- 
legged before the form, applied the liquid ink by means of a 
soft brush, after which a sheet of paper was lightly laid upon 
the form. A piece of felt was brushed softly across the paper 
with the right hand, and the left removed the printed page. 
In this way it was possible to strike off some 1,500 impressions 
a day. 











DANIEL TROY BRANTLEY. 


HE INLAND PRINTER takes pleasure in presenting 
a likeness of a young man of whom Mr. Shepard, the 
proprietor of THE INLAND PRINTER, is extremely 
proud. Mr. Shepard is pleased to acknowledge the rapid 
advance made by Mr. Brantley since he first became ac- 
quainted with him, and takes this method of doing so. It 
shows what a colored boy, witha 
determination to make his mark 
in the world, can do by hard 
work. 


Daniel Troy Brantley was 
born in Selma, Alabama, in 
1872. His parents were in very 


moderate circumstances, and 
the young man had few oppor- 
tunities for study. When about 
twelve years old, he came to 
Chicago and secured a position 
in the office of Shepard & John- 
ston, who were then printing 
THE INLAND PRINTER. In 
addition to the usual duty of 
sweeping out, washing rollers, 
etc., which a boy about a print 
shop has to look after, Mr. 
Brantley had an opportunity of learning the mysteries of the 
art preservative in the composing-room and pressroom. 
After obtaining a thorough knowledge of the printing busi- 
ness, he took a position in the office of Israel Cook, on 
River street, remaining there for several years. 

In 1890 he entered the Dennison University, Granville, 
Ohio, and at the end of four years graduated with high 
honors, receiving, among other awards, the Greek medal. He 
then entered the Herring Medical College, Chicago, remain- 
ing in that institution for three and one-half years. Had 
he stayed in the college four months longer he would have 
received his diploma, but on the breaking out of the Spanish 
war he was determined to go to the front, and went to Mem- 
phis to join the Seventh Missouri Volunteers, afterward 
becoming lieutenant in Company D. Mr. Brantley was later 
connected with General Wheeler’s staff, and distinguished 
himself for bravery at the battle of San Juan Hill. He is 
now in charge of the yellow fever hospital at Manzanillo, 
Cuba, where his medical training well fits him for the trying 
work he has to look after. 

Lieutenant Brantley informs THE INLAND PRINTER that 
he is pleased with the country in which he is now located, 
and believes there are opportunities in Cuba for the colored 
race which they can not expect to enjoy in the United States. 
His friends in THE INLAND PRINTER Office are glad to hear 








DANIEL TROY BRANTLEY, 
Lieutenant U. S. Army. 


of his success, and would not be surprised to hear at no far’ 


distant date that the one-time office boy had become the 
governor of Santiago Province. 





THE PHILADELPHIA COMMERCIAL MUSEUM. 


The Philadelphia Commercial Museum is a public institu- 
tion, maintained by the city of Philadelphia, the State of 
Pennsylvania, and the Government of the United States, and 
devoted to the general extension of international commerce. 
To its large and busy offices and exhibition halls on South 
Fourth street, over its threads of business communication 
stretching out to every important commercial center in the 
world, come constant reports of trade conditions and oppor- 
tunities, changes in the condition of business firms, new 
developments offering profit to idle capital, and new natural 
products of probable utility in manufacturing industries. A 
center of commercial information, in equally close connec- 
tion with business houses all over the world, to which reports 
and confidential advices are regularly and systematically 
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issued. A confidential adviser in opening up new markets 
for all useful natural or manufactured products. A mercan- 
tile agency with connections in all foreign countries, report- 
ing not only the general standing of firms, but their disposi- 
tion and fitness to handle particular agencies. A business 
institution run by business men, yet carrying on no private 
transactions. The advice of the Museum is always impartial, 
and its information is always obtained with confidence. A 
manufacturer or merchant in the United States, a producer 
or exporter abroad, an importer, retailer or selling agent in 
some far-off land —all these apply with equal confidence for 
the advice of the Institution, and the advice is always given 
with the same impartiality and care, though in order to do 
so investigations be required at the ends of the earth. No 
similar institution or association in the world wields an influ- 
ence equal to that of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 
With the sanction and support of the United States Govern- 
ment it combines the support and organic affiliation of every 
important commercial body and an organization of business 
houses whose aggregate capital dominates the industry and 
commerce of the United States. To the official connection 
of many foreign governments through their envoys and 
ambassadors it unites the organic connection of all the influ- 
ential Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade in the 
world, whose membership leads the business of every center 
and whose members individually are in connection with the 
Museum. The commercial advice of the Institution, when 





it refers to merchandise or products, is supplemented by 
trade samples of the goods described, procured by special 
commissioners, brought to the Museum to enrich its great 
foreign trade exhibits, and thence referred to such firms that 
business may result. The growth of this work has caused 
the growth of a system for handling it, which is itself one of 
the best illustrations of the magnitude and thoroughness of 
the undertaking. 

To all well-informed merchants in other countries, and to 
every progressive manufacturer and business man in the 
United States, a cordial invitation is extended to visit the 
National Export Exposition, open from September 14 to 
November 30, with its innumerable hints for foreign trade 
extension, and to attend the meetings of the International 
Commercial Congress, to convene October 10, the greatest 
gathering of its kind in the world’s history, and the fitting 
climax to a century of commercial and industrial progress. 





WANTS THE BACK NUMBERS. 


I must confess that I have never missed any paper or 
magazine as much as THE INLAND PRINTER, and find that I 
will not feel satisfied without it. Inclosed find $1, for which 
send me back numbers, beginning with October, as I desire 
to have my file complete.—Z. Goeth, publisher The Sticker, 
Schulenburg, Texas. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


JOE CARLL. 


BY F. G. C. 


\ ' JHO is Joe Carll? Most everybody will say, * Why, 
he’s an artist for the Daily News, Chicago.” But 
most people are prone to err. The Daily News is 

merely a newspaper on Joe Carll’s staff, and it serves a 

good cause. Few would suspect the truth. Mr. Carll is by 

birth and instinct a half-savage. Twenty-three years ago he 
was born in a little Indian village in the southern wilds of 

Oregon. The village, Roseburg, long since reclaimed from 

the domination of the painted red man, was then the habitat 

of the unregenerate, scalp-taking North American Indian. 

Carll’s father was the famous mail contractor, William Carll, 























JOE CARLL. 


From an auto-lithograph from life, by Lawrence Mazzanovich. 


known all over the Pacific Coast as the man who carried 
dispatches to and from “the lava beds” nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, when the murderous Apaches, led by that dar- 
ing chief of massacres, Captain Jack Held, hemmed in 300 
regular soldiers of the United States army, of whom he slew 
two-thirds before relief reached that honeycombed grave. 

At the age of eleven years, Joe took his father’s advice 
and removed with the family to Lake View, another southern 
Oregon town containing fewer Indians but more whisky, and 
there he saw, for the first time in his life, a real human 
schoolmaster. He drew pictures of the pedagogue on the 
blackboard, and the birch across his well-worn knickerbock- 


ers. The dual works of art developed incompatibility of 
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temperament, and one day, while fishing, Joe concluded 
school life might be tolerable after all, so he induced his 
parents to send him down to California, where he knew of a 
nice town, and there he learned to recognize his own name 
and perform other feats equally wonderful to the natives of 













DRAWN BY JOE CARLL, 





southern Oregon when he returned home. Country life 
seemed very slow to him, however, when he got back to 
Lake View, so one day before breakfast he walked 128 miles 
to the nearest railroad, to take his first ride on the cars. 
For the last half of the trip he rode inside, and landed in 
Portland, a thriving village eighteen miles from Fort Van- 
couver, which is now on the military map because General 
Grant, then- a second lieutenant, was once stationed there, 
and for the further fact, though he denies it, that Gen. 
T. M. Anderson, now in command of the Department of 
the Lakes, was, some years ago, colonel at that post. 

On his arrival in Portland, Joe was taken ill. His malady 
was picture fever, and when he got a job in the office of 
Manager Holcomb, of the Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Company, he mutilated his books with cuts, varying in size 
from half column to full page, and Mr. Holcomb developed 
a potent desire for a new clerk. Joe passed the newcomer 
on the threshold, and that was their first and only meeting. 
Then the young man made three sketches, which he took to 
the chalk-plate editor of the Portland Oregonian. By acci- 
dent they were printed, and Joe fell asleep, keeping awake 
till the paper came off the press. He has fallen asleep many 
a time since then over his pictures, but that time he had 
really done the work. His sainted mother woke him up, and 
he vowed he would not split wood ; but when she pointed 
with tears, gleaming like diamonds, in her eyes, to Joe’s first 
printed pictures, “with his name to ’em,” boyish arms wound 
round mother’s neck and together they wept for joy. Long 
since then that experience became unique in his life. The 
appearance has ceased to be a novelty, and his arms, now 
stronger, wind round another neck than mother’s. 

Three years before he had cast a vote the coming Benja- 
min contracted the gold fever and went to Alaska. Ten 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM “ WHEN THE CHICAGO POET SINGS,” DRAWN BY JOE CARLL, CHICAGO. 



















































months, and that is a long time when one 
season is half a year in duration, he re- 
mained, or rather existed there. In that 
time he was a miner, cleaning up one run 
with the magnificent find of 30 cents. Then 
he was a bailiff one term of court, and 
was dismissed for carelessly drawing a 
jury. After that he wasa clerk. Intend- 
ing to enter a walking-match, he became 
a variety actor, and at this he made 
enough money to paddle a canoe out of 
the country. Most people regarded him 
as perfectly harmless, but he acquired a 
reputation for shiftlessness which sticks to 
him yet. He will not work all day on one 
drawing, no matter how small it is. He 
was next inquired for in San Francisco, 
where, properly disguised and misrepre- 
sented, he got a job as an artist on the 
Evening Post. His work was such that 
the Examiner took pity on the afternoon 
contemporary and hired him at a ridicu- 
lously advanced salary, and probably 
would be printing his pictures yet next to 
Pidia E. Linkum’s woodcut had he not 
felt the spirit move him back toward 
Portland. This time he took a Pullman 
car and found it a novelty. Thencefor- 
ward his career has been the inevitable. 
Publishers who steal pictures have sunk so 
low as to pirate sketches made by Joe 
Carll, who made his debut in Chicago 
shortly before the recent performance in 
which Spain played the part of the dying 
gladiator. With touching pathos, Mr. Carll disclaims any 
responsibility for that justly celebrated farce. He has been 
forced to admit responsibility for the Philippine rebellion 
since Aguinaldo was found studying several of his cartoons 
drawn before office hours while waiting for the city editor to 
reach the office. For a few weeks after reaching Chicago, 
Mr. Carll was a member of the Chicago HLvening Journal 
staff. Asa Daily News artist he became famous. The pic- 
tures presented herewith are shown by the courtesy of that 


paper. 





WILLIAM W. FOULKROD. 


William W. Foulkrod, first vice-president of the National 
Export Exposition, and one of the trustees of the Philadel- 
phia Museums, was born in Phila- 
delphia, November 22, 1846, in 
the section known as Frankford, 
where the Foulkrod family re- 
sided for eight generations. 

From July 1, 1890, when Mr. 
Foulkrod became a member of 
the firm of Hood, Foulkrod & 
Co., he has devoted himself to 
the management of what is one 
of the largest wholesale dry goods 
houses in the country. Hood, 
Foulkrod & Co. was organized 
to succeed the old firm of Hood, 

_ Bonbright & Co., which was the name under which 
et ’S John Wanamaker conducted his wholesale business 
from 1887, the date he purchased it from Hood, Bon- 
bright & Co. The firm has been in exist- 
ence in Philadelphia since 1823. 

In addition to his connection with this 
large establishment, Mr. Foulkrod devotes 
much of his time to municipal affairs. He 
has always been a strong advocate and 
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Photo by Miss Edith Thompson, Nashville, Tenn. 


ONE BLACK BAWL. 


leader in most public movements having for their object 
making Philadelphia an attractive business center. He was 
one of the originators, and has been for eight years presi- 
dent of the Trades League, the largest commercial organi- 
zation of Philadelphia and one of the largest in the country. 

Mr. Foulkrod is a leader in the club life of the Quaker 
City, having served on the legislative committee of the 
Manufacturers’ Club for several years. He is also a member 
of the Art Club of Philadelphia, the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania and the Citizens’ Permanent Relief Committee, 
which is the only body of its kind in the United States. Itis 
organized for the purpose of extending relief to famine and 
flood sufferers in any part of the world. 

As first president of the Philadelphia & Frankford Rail- 
road, Mr. Foulkrod was largely 
instrumental in hastening its com- 
pletion. He st'll continues in its 
management. He is president 
of the board o: trustees of the 
Frankford Presbyterian Church; 
a director of the Frankford Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company; 
also of Frankford library, and is 
connected as well with quite a 
number of other charitable and 
business organizations local to 
Philadelphia and that vicinity. 
Mr. Foulkrod is also a member 
of the important committees of the Exposition Association, 
and has been an indefatigable worker in its interests. 

At the opening of the Exposition, on September 14, Mr. 
Foulkrod made the introductory address. After referring to 
the plans that had made the Exposition possible, 
and to the appropriations furnished, he said: 
“I believe I am justified in stating that no 
Exposition ever held in this country has been 
brought together in so short a time. It is 
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the first exhibition of its kind ever held in this or any other 
country, and is organized upon broad and liberal princi- 
ples, the object being to aid the American manufacturer 
to exhibit his manufactured products and show for com- 
parison what is manufactured in other countries in the same 


line.” 


MAKING INDIA INK. 
An interesting account of the manufacture of the so- 
called India ink, which is made only in the Anhui province 
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this varnish and pork fat are added. The lampblack made 
by the combustion of these substances is classed according 
to the materials and the grade of fineness, and also accord- 
ing to the time taken over to the process of combustion. 
The paste made of this lampblack has some glue added, 
and is beaten on wooden anvils with steel hammers. Two 
good hammers can prepare in a day eighty pieces, each 
weighing half a pound. A certain quantity of musk, of the 
muskdeer, or of Baroos camphor, for scenting, and gold 
leaves, varying from 20 to 160 to the pound, are added, to 
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of China, is given by Mr. Fraser, United States consul at 
Wuku, on the Yangtze, in his last trade report, according to 
the M/anufacturer. It is more correctly called China ink — 
encre de Chine—and from Anhui it goes to every part of 
China and all over the world. In 1895 about two tons of it, 
valued at £564, were exported from Shanghai to foreign 
countries. The materials with which this beautiful black 
ink is made are sesamum, or colza oil, or the oil expressed 
from the poisonous seeds of a tree extensively cultivated in 
the Yang-tsze valley, and also well known in Japan. To 


give a metallic luster. The materials thus prepared are 
molded in molds of carved wood, dried, which takes about 
twenty days in fine weather, and adorned with Chinese char- 
acters in gilding. About thirty-two average-sized sticks of ink 
go to thepound. The price varies from 2s. or less per pound 
to as much as £7, there being over a dozen different grades. 
Nearly all writing is done by the natives throughout China, 
Japan, Korea, Tongking and Anam with this China ink, 


rubbed down on a stone ink slab and applied with a paint 


brush of sable, fox or rabbit hair, set in a bamboo holder, 











and, when not in use, carefully covered with a protecting 
brass cap. The superior kinds of this ink appear to be used 
in China, and not exported. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


One of the ablest men this country ever knew, Benjamin 
Franklin, was blessed with an excellent father. Benjamin 
did not like his father’s trade, whereon his father took him 
from shop to shop, allowed him to see different kinds of 
mechanics at their work, and permitted him to choose his 
own craft. The whole world has cause to honor the good 
man’s memory. It is well for 
the entire race that Benjamin 
Franklin became a printer, for 
no other calling was so well 
adapted to the bent of his 
young mind. 

The shops of Boston were 
small and the occupations of 
Boston few, compared with 
those of our day. In the aisles 
of the National Export Expo- 
sition at Philadelphia will be 
seen many an article of which 
Franklin never heard. Elec- 
tricity has gone far beyond his 
lightning rod, and iron manu- 
facturers look on his stove as 
a relic of the past. But it is as good policy now as it was in 
Franklin’s boyhood for a lad to see different products, to 
form some idea of different pursuits, and to reflect before 
he enters on his lifework. The earth is cumbered with 
mechanics who should have been farmers, with farmers who 
should have been sailors, with physicians who should have 
been merchants—in short, with men who have mistaken 
their calling, and who drift on the ocean instead of steering 
for a port. 

An exposition is not a technical school, but it is full of 
suggestions. The boy who wants to know something about 
iron, brasswork, leather, wood, shipbuilding or electricity 
will pick up hints. An exposition is to the future mechanical 
expert what a great library is to a student or an art gallery 
to a young sculptor. The world has not done producing 
great men. For aught we know a James Watt, a George 
Stephenson, a Humphrey Davy or a John Ericsson may be 
in the public schools of today.—7he Exposition Bulletin. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 





OLDEST PRINTING PRESS. 


Reposing honorably in the quiet confines of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society’s building, is the old Ephrata press. 
It is identical in build with the common presses described by 
Moxon in 1683, such as were used by the first printers of 
Philadelphia, as well as their English contemporaries of the 
early portion of the eighteenth century. 

The wooden framework and part of the covering of two 
balls, formerly used as an inking apparatus, accompanied 
the press. It antedates, certainly, the Columbian and Stan- 
hope iron frame presses by more than half a century. It is 
wholly of wood, except those parts where the use of iron was 
necessary to prevent wear and impart strength, such as the 
bar, the hooks of the platen, the iron or steel ribs over which 
the bed and “coffin” pass to and fro in the process of work- 
ing off impressions. In this ancient press a vacant aperture, 
large enough to receive the stone or other substance forming 
the bed, is shaped by a surrounding wooden structure, tech- 
nically called the “coffin.” The stone is about the size of a 


seven-column newspaper page. 

The earliest record of the press is its purchase in or 
about the year 1745, by the Seventh Day Baptists of Ephrata. 
Upon it was printed an edition of the German “Book of 
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Martyrs,” together with other cheerful works of a similar 
character. During the Revolution, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence issued from this press in five different languages, 
the translations being supplied by the Rev. Peter Miller. 
When the Continental Congress met at Lancaster the cur- 
rency of the new republic was printed upon the machine. 

Later the Ephrata press became the property of Joseph 
Baumann, and afterward of the senior Heitler, who used it 
for many years. 

In October, 1874, the press was loaned to exhibitors at the 
memorable Franklin Institute semi-centennial exhibition, 
where it was operated, in contrast with modern steam 
presses, by a veteran printer dressed to a close resemblance 
of Benjamin Franklin. This was the last time the old press 
was used. 





THE VIRGINIA PRESS ASSOCIATION AT THE 
NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION. 


Virginia newspaper men are enthusiastic over the idea of 
the National Export Exposition and International Commer- 
cial Congress. This was evidenced by the action taken by 
them at the annual meeting of the Virginia Press Associa- 
tion, where it was unanimously voted to attend the exposi- 
tion and to be present at the opening of the International 
Commercial Congress, when it is expected that President 
McKinley, President Diaz of Mexico, General Labout of 
France, Admiral Lord Charles Beresford of Great Britain, 
and scores of other men of world-wide reputation will be 
present. Hon. Yardley T. Brown, one of, Virginia’s bright- 
est and most progressive editors, made the speech before the 
Association which called forth the favorable vote on the ques- 
tion of going to the Exposition. Upon the conclusion of 
Mr. Brown’s address, the vote was taken, and not one mem- 
ber of the Association dissented. 
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EXHIBITORS AT THE NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 14 TO 
NOVEMBER 30, 1899, IN THE INDUSTRIES RELATED TO PRINTING. 


tant place in the National Export Exposition, and the 


it ie industries related to printing will have an impor- 


machinery, materials and products exhibited will illus- 
rate, in a very representative way, the intricacies, beauties 


and utility of the art. 


The occasion and the place are 


especially suitable for an up-to-date demonstration of the 
rapid growth of printing and the advanced stage of the art 
and its allied industries, in view of the fact that Philadelphia 


was the first nurse in America of the printer’s art. 


For fifty 


years after the Revolution Philadelphia was the chief center 
of the printing trade, an honor it has since divided with New 
York and Chicago, and the three cities continue to lead in 


the volume of printing in this country. 


There is no better illustrative example of American gen- 
ius, ingenuity and enterprise, than is found in the progress of 


printing and printing machinery in the United States. 


At 


the beginning of the century scarcely five hundred persons 


were employed in the printing art, with an 


insignificant 


output, which now occupies over one hundred thousand per- 
sons, turning out a product valued at $150,000,000. 
In the early stages of the trade in this country all printing 


machinery and material was imported from England. 


Now 


everything relating to printing is manufactured in the United 
States, and while little foreign machinery is used in this 
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in England, France and other countries, and American 
printing material and products are largely exported. 

While some of the lines allied to the printing trade are 
not as well represented at the Exposition as they should be, 
the appended list of exhibitors indicates that the display will 
be varied and complete. 

Speaking of the Export Exposition, the Boston 7ranscript, 
in a recent issue, says: “AIl our great world’s fairs mark 
something of historic importance, but usually as a centennial 
or other anniversary. This great fair in marking an epoch 
in our industrial history salutes its opening rather than com- 
memorates anything in its past. This will be a more ‘prac- 
tical’ fair than any of its predecessors. The show side has 
been subordinated in the general scheme to great national 
utilities. Every line of American manufactured products for 
which there is a market abroad will be displayed. One 
department will be devoted to packing and labeling, with a 
view to teaching American manufacturers how to present 
their goods so as to appeal to the tastes of foreign peoples.” 

Special mention of some of the exhibits named below will 
be found elsewhere in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
In addition to this, attention is called to the several articles 
pertaining to the Exposition, scattered through the paper, 
and to the illustrations of the Exposition, its officials, and 
views of the city of Philadelphia. 


Envelope machines. 

Machinery for card and paper cutting. 

Machinery for paper-box making and paper cutting. 
Printing presses and paper cutters. 

Box machinery. 

Light machinery for making metal-edge paper boxes. 
Writing machines. 


Pantograph engraving machines. 

Remington Standard typewriters. 

Williams typewriter and accessories. 

Wire stitchers for bookbinding. 

Folders, etc. 

Bookbinding machines and printers’ Acme metal extension furniture. 

Printing presses and printing materials. 

Printing machines. 

Hand plate-printing presses. 

Paper-printing presses, wood-printing presses, box-hinging machine for 
wooden boxes. 

Blank books. 

Tags, labels, etc., jewelers’ boxes, cases. 

High-grade papers. 

Photographic cards. 

Wall papers. 

Roofing, wrapping and printing papers. 

Registers. 

Steel and metallic pens and penholders. 

School supplies, games and card cutters. 

Typewriting machines, desks and typewriter supplies. 

Typewriters. 

Lithographic work. 

Steel-plate and lithographic printing. 

Typewriters, cabinets, desks, typewriter supplies, stationery, etc. 

Inks, adhesives, office supplies, photographic supplies, etc. 

Playing cards. 

Dating and office stamps, check protectors, office supplies, etc. 

Inks, typewriters and typewriter supplies. 

Stationery specialties. 

Hartford typewriters and office supplies. 

Samples of decalcomania transfer decorations. 

Printed matter. 

Hammond typewriters and supplies. 

Commercial typewriter machine. 

Hand stamps and numbering machines. 

Fine leather goods. 

Medals, badges and advertising novelties. 

Advertising novelties, signs, buttons and badges. 

Badges, medals, emblematic pins and buttons; also sterling silver sou- 
venir spoons, 

Silk badges and silk badge novelties. 

Half-tone engraving, 


Electric motors. 





























P. A. B. WIDENER. 


Besides being president of the Exposition Association and 
a member of the board of trustees of the Philadelphia Muse- 
ums, Peter A. B. Widener is an active director in the prin- 
cipal street railway companies of the United States, is one of 
the commissioners of Fairmount Park, and is prominently 
identified with a number of important business enterprises in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere. 

Mr. Widener developed a taste for politics in early man- 
hood, and became prominent in the councils of the Republi- 
can party. In 1873 he was appointed to serve out the 
unexpired term of Joseph Marcer as city treasurer, and the 
following year was elected for a full term. 

When he retired from the office he turned his attention to 
the development of street railroads. In 1875 he was among 
those who secured the controlling interest in the most impor- 
tant system in Philadelphia—The Philadelphia Traction 
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The Exposition grounds are admirably situated — being easily accessible from all parts of the city, both by electric car and steam railroad lines. 
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the central high school of the city. Today probably no one in 
Philadelphia or Pennsylvania is better informed upon the 
finances of the city and State, and as a financier the opinion 
of Mr. Widener carries with it weight and influence. 





FRANK W. HAROLD. 


Frank W. Harold, chief of the Department of Publicity 
and Promotion of the National Export Exposition, has had 
a long training in daily newspaper work and brought to his 
present position the experience and wide acquaintance with 
public affairs and great movements which active newspaper 
men acquire. He is a native of Brooklyn, New York, and 
showed a bent for newspaper work early in life, when he 
began to write for the weekly papers of a Maryland town, 
near which much of his youth was spent. 

Eleven years ago Mr. Harold became connected with daily 
newspapers in Wilmington, Delaware. Three years later he 
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The grounds are on the west bank of the Schuylkill river, within ten minutes’ ride of the City Hall, and comprise a valuable tract of land, fifty-six 
acres in extent, deeded to the Philadelphia Museums by the city of Philadelphia, and another tract of six acres, secured for the uses of the Exposition 


and providing a main entrance from South street at the northern end of the grounds. 


Electric cars from every section of the city run on the various 


streets adjacent to the Exposition grounds, and a station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, at which all trains will stop during the Exposition, is located 


within 400 feet of the main entrance. 


Within a few squares are the passenger stations of the Philadelphia & Reading and Baltimore & Ohio railroads. 


On either side of the broad avenue leading from the South street entrance to the main buildings, numerous quaint and ornate structures will be 
devoted to illustrating the life, manners and customs of strange peoples, and to other amusement features of a less instructive but no less entertaining 
character. 





Company — now consolidated with other street railway sys- 
tems of the city in the Union Traction Company. 

While Mr. Widener has been most assertively identified 
with this company, he is also a dominating factor in others 
of like nature in New York, Chicago, Baltimore and Pitts- 
burg. He and those directly interested with him have the 
control and direction of more lines of street railways than 
any other syndicate in this country. 

His magnificent mansion at the corner of Broad street and 
Girard avenue he has presented to the city for the use of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, removing the contents of his 
art gallery —a collection valued at $2,500,000—to his resi- 
dence at Ashbourne, Pennsylvania. In addition to the 
immense collection of masterpieces that were in the Broad 
street mansion, about three hundred, Mr. Widener has $50,000 
worth of paintings in New York, which are to be forwarded 
to Ashbourne as soon as arrangements can be made to receive 
and hang them. Born in Philadelphia, November 13, 1834, 
Mr. Widener received his education in the public schools and 








Broad avenues surround the grounds on three sides and the Schuylkill river flows by them on the east. 









became attached to the local staff of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. During a career of eight years he served in every 
news and editorial department of that great and influential 
journal, severing his connection to accept the position he 
now occupies. For a number of years Mr. Harold was the 
Philadelphia correspondent of the New York 77ibune and 
from time to time he represented in Philadelphia the leading 
newspapers of other cities. His newspaper experience will 
serve him well in connection with his Exposition duties. 

In 1897 Mr. Harold superintended the distribution of the 
news of the Commercial Congress, held in June of that year, 
in connection with the formal opening of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum, to the newspapers and press associa- 
tions. The delegates from the Latin-American countries 
subsequent to the Congress made a six-weeks’ tour to the 


manufacturing centers of the United States. On this tour 


Mr. Harold filled the position of press agent of the party and 
of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, under the auspices 
of which institution the tour was made. 
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This department is published in the interests of the employing 
printers’ organizations. Brief letters upon subjects of interest to 
employers, and the doings of master printers’ societies are espe- 
clally welcome. 

THE BOSTON PRINTING PLANT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 

Thomas A. Whalen, superintendent of the Municipal 
Printing Office of Boston, is out with his annual report for 
1898-99. Like the other reports issued by Mr. Whalen, this 
latest one reveals the work of the plant in a rose-colored 
light. According to his statements the plant is saving money 
for the taxpayers of Boston, the employes are thoroughly 
satisfied and happy in their employment (as indeed they 
should be if the statement that they are receiving pay for 
holidays, etce., is taken into account), and everything in con- 
nection with it is altogether lovely. Mr. Whalen prefaces his 
report with a general introduction, from which the following 
extracts are taken: 

The department has been conducted in a business-like manner and 
with a proper regard to the rules of the Typographical Union. In some 
respects the employes have been treated with consideration beyond that 
accorded their fellow-workmen in the service of most private printers. 
As an instance of this I may say that holidays throughout the year are 
enjoyed as part compensation for services rendered; that during the 
months of May, June, July, August, September and October of last year 
all the employes were allowed the Saturday half-holiday without loss of 
pay, making the hours of labor forty-nine per week for six months of the 
year, and fifty-four hours per week for the remaining six months. The 
granting of these holidays resulted in greater efficiency and a desire on 
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the part of the employes to show their appreciation for the consideration 
afforded them. I can safely say the department lost nothing, as the 
difference in the working time was substantially made up by increased 
diligence and care on the part of the employes. 

Without doubt the printing department or any other department of a 
city can be conducted in a negligent, extravagant or wasteful manner, just 
as aprivate business of like nature. The measure of success in carrying 
on any branch of industry is determined chiefly by the method pursued. 
If the method is a bad one in any respect the result will not be a success. 

It is my opinion, based on what has been accomplished, that the 
methods adopted in the municipal printing department are the best 
known, though the department is constantly on the lookout for opportu- 
nities for improvement. : 

It is with pleasure I point to the men and women who perform the 
respective duties to which they are assigned inthis department of the city. 
For intelligence, competency and faithfulness they will compare favorably 
with those employed in the best printing houses of the country. They 
render faithful service for fair wages and generous consideration, and the 
result undoubtedly indicates that the city has gained financially by doing 
its own work in this regard instead of having it performed by private 
concerns as formerly. And far beyond the mere financial gain is the spirit 
of content and satisfaction among the workers, which is due inno small 
degree to the fact that they feel they are secure in their positions so long 
as they are capable and faithful. 

A summary of the doings for the past fiscal year, ending July 31, 1899, 
may be briefly stated thus: 

The total business performed during the year amounted to $152,136.72. 
The operating expenses for the year aggregated $137,967.85, of which 
$78,024.87 was on account of the pay-roll. Allowing for the depreciation 
of the value of the material of the plant at ten per cent per annum, the 
rate considered fair by the most reliable judges, we find that the city has 
saved the sum of $10,386.08 during the year by attending to its own print- 
ing. 

That there be no question, I desire to state that these figures are 
deduced by a comparison of the prices charged to the departments by 
this department and prices paid by the city to the firm which had the con- 
tract for doing the city printing previous to the establishment of the city 
printing plant. This department has been charging precisely the same 
rate to other departments as was paid by them to the former city printers 
with whom the city had a contract, and which contract was in operation 
for over twenty years. 

In other words, had the same amount of printed matter of like quality 
been produced under the terms of that contract, the city would have paid 
$10,386.08 more than it has paid. It will, therefore, be seen that during 
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the first twenty-three months of municipal operation of the plant, a sav- 
ing has been effected amounting to $18,390.38. 

I point to this pleasant and satisfactory showing with not a little pride, 
and invite the closest scrutiny of all interested into the statements here 
made, and the working of the department in every particular. 

The experimental stage in operating the municipal printing plant of 
the city has passed. Ithas proven to be a practical success, and I point 
out these important facts, justifying as they do the faith of the chief 
executive of the city in the undertaking and his promise to the citizens of 
Boston that the city would be a larger gainer in it. 

Reckless opposition in Boston has practically died out. All citizens, 
in view of the accomplished facts, must be gratified at the progress 
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achieved. In a special manner the present chief executive of the city. 
who took the official initiative toward establishing the municipal printing 
plant — the first of its kind in the country — should feel gratified. 





THE APPRENTICESHIP QUESTION. 

It was a wise move on the part of the delegates to the 
recent convention of the International Typographical Union 
to start an agitation for the better regulation of apprentices 
in printing offices. For many years it has been a source of 
regret to all interested in the development of printing, and a 
serious drawback to the trade itself, that so little attention 
was paid to the quality of the material from which the bud- 
ding printer was chosen. Too often lads, mentally and phys- 
ically unfitted for the craft, have been taken in as apprentices 
by unthinking employers, only to turn out botch workmen 
and incompetents. By undertaking to reform the apprentice- 
ship system, the Typographical Union starts at the root of the 
evil, and had it begun such a movement years ago, there 
would not be today the horde of incompetents seeking work 
at the trade that there is. 

It ought to be an easy matter for the employers and the 
Union to get together on this subject, and, by codperation, 
to inaugurate a system that will result in a very general 
improvement in the personnel of the coming generation of 
printers, as well as in the grade of their workmanship. 

No boy should be taken into the printing office until he 
has reached the age of sixteen. He should be physically 
sound and have a good common school education, and 
before he is accepted as a full-fledged apprentice he should 
serve a six-months’ probationary term as to his adaptability 
to the trade. He should then undergo a further examination 
at the hands of a committee of his fellow-workmen, and, if 
deemed proficient, he should then be regularly indentured to 
an additional term of five and one-half years’ apprenticeship 
at the trade. Then he should undergo still another examina- 
tion, and if found competent should be granted a certificate 
signed by both representatives of the Union and of the 
employers, which would thereafter serve as a letter of 
recommendation wherever he might seek a place. It would 
be as much for the employers’ benefit as for the employe’s 
that some such rule should be adopted and rigorously 
enforced. Of course there will still be danger from the hurry- 
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up graduates of the rural and poorly equipped printing offices, 
but this can be minimized by the Union refusing to receive 
into membership any who do not show signs of possessing 
the necessary qualifications, and by the employers themselves 
in declining to employ journeymen without an official certifi- 
cate of their competency. 

AN UNGALLANT PRESSMAN. 

A writer in a recent number of the American Pressman is 
horrified because, he says, he paid a visit to the pressrooms 
in which THE INLAND PRINTER is printed and discovered 
that a young woman was employed at the work of cutting 
overlays, a job. which he asserts that only a journeyman 
pressman should be allowed to perform. He says nothing 
about the young woman’s competency to fill the position, 
nor does he appear to have made any inquiry as to the com- 
pensation paid to her for the work. His main grievance 
appears to have been that the overlay-cutter wore petticoats, 
and hence he threatened to taboo the journal and to ask his 
friends to do likewise. 

The grievance complained of by the writer in question 
sounds like the revival of a complaint from the dark ages, 
and it is unlikely that his feeling is shared by any consider- 
able number of intelligent workmen today. ‘There are few 
trades and professions where the modern young woman has 
not made her entrance, and in most, if not all of them, she 
is filling the positions as well or better than her male com- 
petitors, and it is the part of wisdom for the young men of 
today to recognize her prowess and accept it without grum- 
bling. 

The only possible ground of complaint the ungallant 
pressman or any one else might have in such a case as that 
in question would be that the young lady was doing a man’s 
work for less than a man’s pay. Until that fact is estab- 
lished, however, it is the part of a boor to cry out that a 
young member of the weaker sex is doing what only a man 
should be allowed to do. It would be as gallant and as just 
to deny her the right to live as to deny a young woman the 
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right to earn her livelihood at any occupation which she may 
elect and is competent to fill, simply because she is a 
woman. 

NOTES. 

A RECEIVER has been appointed for the Western Publish- 
ing & Advertising Company, doing business at 1102 Seven- 
teenth street, Denver. 

W. M. Root, of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, combines the 
occupation of editor of the Sheboygan Journal with that of 
dealer in tombstones. It is said that dead men, whose 
friends engage the editor to furnish their tombstones, 
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receive in addition an extra mention in the mortuary col- 
umn, with three verses of obituary poetry thrown in. 

THE firm of Hopkins & Blant, electrotypers to Judge, at 
110 Fifth avenue, New York city, has been dissolved, Mr. 
Blant retiring. The business is continued by the Hopkins 
Company. 

THE following additions have been made recently to the 
membership of the New York Typothetz : Goodson Grapho- 
type Company, John R. Williams, manager; Standard 
Sherwood, manager of 


Machinery Company, Lamberson 
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sales; Severy Process Company, H. B. Elkins, general 
superintendent; J. F. Tapley Company, A. C. Wessmann, 
secretary; J. E. Rhodes Blanket Company, and M. J. 
Pendergast. 

THE bookbinding business of the late Eugene C. Lewis, 
which has been conducted at 218 William street, New York 
city, by his estate, has passed into the hands of the Eugene 
C. Lewis Company. 

HENRY R. Boss, secretary of the Chicago Society of 
Proofreaders, celebrated the golden anniversary of his con- 
nection with the printing business, at his home, 232 Irving 
avenue, Chicago, on September 20. 

THE Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company and the 
C. B. Woodward Printing & Book Manufacturing Company, 
of St. Louis, Missouri, have combined and will hereafter be 
operated under a single management. 

THE loss of the New York Suz office is a severe blow to 
Typographical Union No. 6, but the Sv# announces that it is 
done with the union, and appears to have no serious diffi- 
culty in getting out its paper in good shape. 

DEsPITeE the efforts of the striking New York printers it 
appears that the “sun do move.” The paper made famous 
by the late Mr. Dana seems to be coming out with all its old- 
time typographical excellence and regularity, as though noth- 
ing had really happened. 

THE Progress Printing & Chemical Company, of Kansas 
City, is in the hands of a receiver. A disagreement between 
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the stockholders brought about the result. The company is 
incorporated, with a capital of $14,000, by W. L. Webb, Lay- 
ton Yancy and George W. Clinton. 

A Women’s Auxiliary League of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council was formed August 9 by the wives and 
sisters of the members of the typographical union and other 
allied trades, in New York city. The meeting was held in 
the rooms of the Social Reform Club, at 45 University place. 
About fifty women were present. Mrs. John W. Bogart was 
chosen temporary chairman and Miss M. B. Coffin perma- 
nent secretary. Committees were appointed. 

A tTRUustT of the railroad ticket printers is the latest. 
Among the firms said to be interested in the prospective 
combine are: H. H. Pugh, Cincinnati, Ohio; Poole Brothers, 
Rand, McNally & Co., J. M. W. Jones, and Stromberg & 
Allen, Chicago; Matthews, Northrup & Co., Buffalo; Wood- 
ward-Tiernan Printing Company, St. Louis; F. C. Nune- 
macher, Louisville; American Bank Note Company and 
New York Bank Note Company, New York city; Rand- 
Avery Supply Company, Boston. 





CAMERAS AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. 

Kodak fiends and camera cranks have the richest kind of 
a field for the employment of their art at the National Export 
Exposition now open at Philadelphia. Strange people from 
all quarters of the globe are there, and quaint and curious 
costumes are to be seen upon every side. In the amusement 
section, peopling the various foreign villages, are inhabitants 
of lands distributed over the earth, from the torrid zone to 
the poles. The International Commercial Congress, to con- 
vene on October 10, will be practically a gathering of all the 
human race, as delegates will come from Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australasia and all the Americas. This great con- 
course will undoubtedly attract amateur photographers from 
all over the country. For the convenience of devotees of the 
science of sunlight and shadow who may wish to develop 
their pictures while on the exposition grounds a special dark- 
room has been provided. This is amply large to accommo- 
date any number that it is likely will care to use it at the 
same time, and the arrangements, in the way of trays, 
developing and fixing baths, ruby lights, running water, and 
all the other appurtenances and appliances of the up-to-date 
modern darkroom, are looked after. Not only accommoda- 
tions for developing plates and films are furnished, but a 
gallery attached affords facilities for the prompt printing of 
photographs taken on the grounds. 
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WOULD NOT DO WITHOUT IT. 


Inclosed find $2 for renewal of my subscription to your 
magazine. I would not do without THE INLAND PRINTER 
for three times the price. In fact I like the magazine better 
the longer I read it.—A. F. Wagner, Freeport, Illinois. 
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THE AMERICAN "TYPE FOUNDERS ('‘OMPANY OFFERS TO 
APPRECIATIVE PRINTERS THIS TIXXTENDED ILETTER OF 
ITS MERCANTILE SERIES. IT IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
LIGHTFACE LEETER EVER» PRODUCED AS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR STEEL-PLATE PRINTING: "THE TEN SIZES ARE SO 
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THEIR EXTREMELY IOW PRICES, AS -SHOWN ON ‘THE 
REVERSE OF THIS LEAF, WHICH ENABLE THE PRINTER 
TO PURCHASE THE. ENTIRE SERIES AT A VERY SMALL 
EXPENDITURE., IT IS A FACE OF SUCH PPERMANENCY IN 
FASHION AS TO OUTLAST, WITHOUT CHANGE, A GENER- 
ATION. ALL THE VARIOUS SIZES ARE CUT SO AS TO 
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CONDUCTED BY AUG. M’CRAITH. 


The purpose of this department is to give a fair consideration 
to the conditions in the printing trade which weigh upon the inter- 
ests of the artisan, with notes and comments on relevant topics. 


UNITY. 
* Help one another,” the snowflakes said, 
As they cuddled down in their fleecy bed; 
One of us here would quickly melt, 


But I'll help you and you’ll help me, 
And then what a big white drift we'll see!” 


Help one another,” the maple spray 

Said to his fellow leaves one day; 

The sun would wither me here alone 

Long enough ere the day is gone; 

But I’ll help you and you’ll help me, 

And then what a splendid shade there’ll be.” 


Help one another,” a grain of sand 
Said to another grain just at hand; 
* The wind may carry me over the sea, 
And then, oh, what will become of me? 
But come, my sister, give me your hand, 
We’ll build a mountain and there we’ll stand.” 
ANON. 


An individual may elect from whom he will purchase, for 
whom he will vote, or what he will worship. He may com- 
bine with others of like purpose, and the organization thus 
formed may induce, solicit, persuade the public at large to 
coéperate with it. There is one exception to this rule—that 
of a labor union. It may also decide as to its own purchas- 
ing privileges, but it must not persuade others to do likewise. 
A church may denounce a saloon—a “legitimate” trade, 
according to law—and induce all to boycott it; a board of 
trade may discriminate against one railway in favor of 
another and urge others to do likewise; a newspaper may 
rail against a trust, duly chartered; and political, social or 
fraternal organizations may denounce and boycott a news- 
paper. In the case of labor, however, there isa distinction ; 
there is class legislation. Out of the incongruity, in an 
endeavor to uphold it, is evolved a mass of legal construction 
that might well puzzle the mind of a Labeo. And in its 
practice, worst of all, the right of one person to freely com- 
municate his opinions to another is violated. Ordinarily a 
difference of this nature between citizens is decided by the 
courts on the fundamental question, Is it libelous, is it vio- 
lent ? Just why this rule should not be applied in the case of 
boycotting is not made clear in the decisions bearing upon it. 
Yet all persons, in some way, avail themselves of the boy- 
cott— the housewife who has been a victim of the shoddy 
department store, the publisher who suffers through an 
incompetent printer, and the judge who does not like the cut 
of his coat. In which view the boycott is a much better reg- 
ulator of industry than the judiciary. 

Under a statute of Edward VI., “All conspyraces and cov- 
enants of ye workmen not to mayke or do their worke but at 
a certayn rate of pryce” was forbidden. This doctrine held 
good as late as 1869, and was applied here in early labor dis- 
putes until decided to the contrary by Judges Daly, of New 
York, and Shaw, of Massachusetts. In later years Gladstone 
said of a gathering of liberals, “Nothing must be a crime 
which relates to the prosecution of labor interests, or because 
it is done by a combination of men, unless it is an offense 
against the letter and spirit of the law,” and the English law 
now reads (also enacted in Maryland): “An agreement or 
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combination by two or more persons to do, or procure to be 
done, any act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute between employers or workmen, shall not be indictable 
as a conspiracy if such act committed by one person would 
not be punishable as an offense.” Montana and Oklahoma 
also have statutes relieving labor combinations from the law 
of conspiracy. Again, the intent, the immediate purpose 
and consequence of the act of the trade union was particu- 
larly heeded by the court, while the tendency now is to more 
liberally construe the motive, which is not to drive an em- 
ployer out of business, but to secure better industrial condi- 
tions. The recent decisions against labor secured by the 
Buffalo Hapress and in the case of the waiters’ union of 
Kansas, may mark the turning-point. Considerable progress 
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has been made since the day when striking was punished by 
the loss of an ear. The Chicago Chronicle shows more evi- 
dence of this when it says: 

If it is the right of each individual citizen to conduct a legitimate busi- 
ness free from interference, it is the right of each individual citizen to 
patronize whomsoever he pleases. It is his right to state publicly that he 
will or will not patronize such and such a man. It is his right to state his 
reasons for withdrawing his patronage. It is his right to announce that 
he will not deal with any man who deals with the object of his dislike. 
That is the basis of the boycott. Whether or not the boycott follows 
depends entirely upon the influence of the men who have decided, for 
reasons of their own, to refuse their patronage to the person whom it is 
desired to boycott. 

Considering the view of industrial affairs that has heretofore 
obtained,.that employment was to be had for the asking, 
and that trade unions were of a foreign fungus growth, it is 
not to be wondered that the courts were prejudiced against 
them. The future will witness a change, and trade unions 
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can hasten it by boldly demanding the right to boycott, 
instead of cloaking their deeds under “ We don’t patronize” 
lists, a subterfuge that is just as illegal as the real words. 
NOTES. 

TORONTO printers secured a ten per cent advance. 

Joun Ruskin, who has passed his eightieth birthday, is 
failing fast. 

THE Ruskin Colony will make another attempt at com- 
munism in Georgia. 

A RECENT conflagration in Victor, Colorado, consumed 
all the newspaper offices. 

Typos at Marion, Indiana, thrown out by machines, 
intend publishing a paper. 

THE iron-molders’ convention decided not to build a 
home similar to the Childs-Drexel. 

THE Scripps-McRae News League is giving its patrons a 
true history of the “bull pen” imprisonment of the Idaho 
miners. 





Boston Herald will add two more machines to its 
There is talk of a new paper also 


THE 
plant and the Gloée six. 
in that city. 

Boston union has a lockout in a small office on its hands 
over the nine-hour day. The concern has lost most of its 
work through inability to get men. 

THE girls employed in making bicycle chains in Indian- 
apolis have demanded 8 cents an hour. Trade-unionism in 
that city has been dead for several years. 

THE first strike of reporters chartered by the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union occurred recently on the Kansas 
City Journal, and was successful. A minimum salary of $25 
per week was secured. 

ACCORDING to the Brisbane Worker, 12,000 young men in 
Victoria lately applied for 350 positions on the railway, while 
a royal commission recently discussed the best means to pro- 
vide work for 5,000 unemployed persons in New South 
Wales. 
THE New York Bureau of Labor Statistics has notified 
the unions that unless they speak up when addressed by it 
they are liable to $100 fine. Thus do we foresee the good 
time coming when the State will pry our mouths open that 
we may eat its meat. 

A Tribune typo, in an unguarded moment, took a sit on 
the Suz as make-up at $5 per week advance. After one 
day’s experience he was reduced to the correct bank at a 
salary of $3 less than he had on the 777bune. Moral: Don’t 
pin your faith to rat offices. As if this were not enough, the 
night he quit the 77zbuve his former number drew the pool. 

THE coéperators have had a week’s convention in Lon- 
don, at which much enthusiasm was manifested. Doctor 
Lorimer, of Boston, delivered an address in which he said: 
“Codédperation is the golden rule applied to economics. By 
its very terms industry is delivered from bondage.” Dele- 
gates were present from all parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

JoHN HARPER BONNELL, president of the Bonnell Pub- 
lishing Company, has filed a petition of bankruptcy in the 
United States District Court in Brooklyn. Assets, $200; 
liabilities, $740.191.76, of which $448,900 is secured by prop- 
erty. Mr. Bonnell lives in a fine residence at Staten Island. 
It is stated that his bankruptcy in no way affects the com- 
pany of which he is the head. 

AN English company is endeavoring to buy the indus- 
tries, including the hotels, of Venice. The independent con- 
cerns have issued a circular, a copy of which has been 
received by THE INLAND PRINTER, advising travelers “in 
their own interest to choose for themselves and direct the 
gondoliers and guides to those hotels and shops they intend 
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to visit, not paying any attention to any recommendation or 
information whatever.” The tourist printer will no doubt 
boycott the hotel trust as requested. 

A VITAL question in Ireland during the present harvest is 
a scarcity of farm labor, and wages have gone up to $1.25 
per day, which is considered high. ‘That a sufficient supply 


may be at hand in future, it is urged that farmers permit 
laborers to cultivate vacant plots for their own sustenance 
It is said there is sufficient land lying 


throughout the year. 
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idle to supply three times the present number of laborers 
with two or three acre plots without inconveniencing a soli- 
tary farmer, but the latter have heretofore objected to this 
procedure. 

A wRITER in the Washington 7yvade Unionist tells of a 
Kansas foreman who, unable to get competent men in the 
usual way, inserted the following in a daily paper: 

PRINTERS WANTED — Ten good printers at State Printing Office. No 
blacksmiths need apply. S. H. BENNETT, Foreman. 

A Topeka blacksmith seeing the ad., became incensed, and 
inserted a “position” ad. next below Bennett’s as follows: 





BLACKSMITHS WANTED—Ten good blacksmiths wanted at 
shop. No printers need apply. , Foreman. 








EpItoR ARTHUR BRISBANE, of the New York Journal, 
says: 

No sensible man is in favor of foolish and unreasonable claims by 
labor unions, and everybody knows that such claims are often made. 
Labor union men are the first to admit it. 

But if you want to see at a glance the difference between the criminal 
trusts and the labor unions, look at a horse pulling a plow, and at the 
horse-fly, sitting safely out of reach of the horse’s tail, sucking blood. 

The labor organization is the horse, which occasionally kicks and acts 
foolishly. 

The horse-fly — the blood-sucker — is the trust. 

Sooner or later, by the way, that horse-fly will get near the horse’s 
tail; then there will be trouble. 


THE National Consumers’ League is composed of women. 
It has a label bearing: “Made under clean and wholesome 
conditions,” and “Permission to use this label is granted 
after investigation.” A house, to come up with its standard, 
must conform to certain requirements respecting child labor ; 
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wages for women which will be at least $6 and not frequently 
below $8, and for cash boys and girls not less than $2.25, 
with hours from eight to six and three-fourths of an hour 
for lunch. Also a week’s vacation and pay for overtime; 
sanitary conditions, humane treatment and recognition of 
fidelity and length of service. 

THE New York Sun, squirming under the union’s boy- 
cott, which is most effective, is making some peculiar state- 
ments in its columns, a sample of which is: “No man who 
has a job can become a member of the union. He must 
give up his job, join the union —if he can get in—-and take 
his chances of getting another job. If a majority of the 
members present think that there are enough men in the 
business — as they generally do—the candidate is not 
elected, and he must either get work in a non-union office, 
get out of town or starve to death.” Which utterance is 
quite in harmony with the character of the Suv. As a mat- 
ter of fact, out of over eight hundred applications for mem- 


WILLIAM P, WILSON, DIRECTOR-GENERAL. 
(See page 86.) 


a scarce and dear credit system. Trust against trust is truly 
the secondary stage, the logical outcome; but where one 
trust is supported by the State and the other is not, the 
result is foretold. Naturally, in free industry and open com- 
petition, a trust would be a regulator, not a hindrance. 
Success to the farmers, however; and it would be just as 
well if the Industrial Commission devoted its attention to 
the still unsettled question, ‘Were the Huns Finns ?” 
THERE is a private concern in operation that carries let- 
ters for 3; cent, and makes good profit. A merchant pub- 
licly expressed his appreciation of this, when the postoftice 
agents called upon the company to look into the matter. 
Hence its letter-carrying business is not generally known nor 
can its name be published lest it be suppressed, as was done 
in the case of Lysander Spooner, who carried letters for 2 
cents when the Government charged 3 cents. This is a 
specimen of what will result should the Government own “all 
the means of production and distribution” and competition 





EDMUND A. FELDER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR-GENERAL, 
(See page 87.) 


TWO OF THE OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, 


This Exposition will be open from September 14 to November 30, 1899, at Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
(See articles elsewhere.) 


bership in the union during the past year, but half a dozen 
were rejected. The Sum’s ratting venture has proved a very 
costly one up to date, and the end is not yet. 


HERE is the Industrial Commission holding a session on 
trusts, in blissful ignorance of the fact that they are them- 
selves the employes of a trust, that gigantic trust which sup- 
ports all others, the banking, land, railway, coal and oil 
trusts —all backed up by the State. While the politicians 
and commissions are looking into the subject and failing to 
see its real cure, the abolition of themselves, ordinary peo- 
ple who foolishly pay their expenses get together in a real 
attempt to do the job on their own time. Farmers form a 
union! A veritable labor organization on horseback! But 
it was tried before and it failed. Wheat can not be held at 
the farmer’s price when the interest shark demands prompt 
payment on the mortgage, when expenses have to be met on 


be shut off. A writer in an English paper says that the 
telegraph there, which is operated by the government, is 
used to advance the latter’s interests in the Transvaal diffi- 
culty, to establish an Anglo-American alliance, to further 
nefarious schemes and to color reports generally. This 
charge is made without special reference to the system, for 
the writer of it seems to have no idea that government 
ownership of the telegraph, or anything else, is rotten, 

THE Central Labor Union, of New York, has organized a 
political party whose platform is: Municipalization, referen- 
dum, eight hours, abolition of contract system on public 
works, union label, State and municipal printing offices, 
employers’ liability, abolition of sweating system, home rule 
in taxation, rapid transit, better school accommodations. 
The printers are not connected with the central body and are 
not responsible for the municipal printing plank, but owing 
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to the hearty support which all labor is giving the printers 
in their fight with the Sw, there is no doubt they will be so 
connected ere long. However, this will not necessarily turn 
their organization into the political arena. Because of the 
rascally treatment by street and other public corporations of 
their employes, municipalization is an 7gnuzs fatuus of labor, 
and everything in that line goes. Yet there is nothing in it 
for the laborers— not a thing. Their chances of securing 
employment —the general situation—will not be improved 
an iota, while those who get work under the government 
become its adherents, as was proved in recent letters to THE 
INLAND PRINTER. The solving of the industrial problem is 
not to be found in the creation of fat snaps for a handful. 
We have seen greater so-called improvements than this in 
industrial affairs, yet the laborer’s position is just as precari- 
ous as ever. There is no gain in calking the seams of a ship 
while there is a hole in her bottom, and that is about what 
all these schemes amount to. 

AMONG other crimes attributed to workingmen is that of 
throwing away their votes, for the doing of which they are 
styled fools and asses. They have the power, the wise ones 
say, to make and unmake laws and legislatures; they have 
only themselves to blame for their troubles. Said with an 
air of loftiness and some contempt. As a matter of fact, the 
workers have not such power. It is a figment that exists 
only in the imagination of their critics—a theory that fails 
to operate, does not work as it is intended to work. It 
assumes that, given a ballot, the voter will have no difficulty 
in casting it right. As well put a stick and rule in the hands 
of a plumber and expect him to set type without a knowl- 
edge of the boxes. And as well expect him to acquire such 
knowledge while fitting a gas pipe as for a workingman to 
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readily learn how to vote correctly while earning a living 
under present circumstances. If all the laborer had to do 
were to cast a ballot reading “I vote for right,” and failed to 
do so, then his critics might well challenge him. Further- 
more it is safe to say that if the votes of the wise ones were 
polled on a series of most vital questions there would be 
found about as much unanimity as in a convention of Babel 
builders. A learned man once remarked that the more he 
knew, the less he knew, and quietly retired to think it over. 
As is generally the case, where a modicum of knowledge 
rattles about in a vacuum, there is a steam calliope effect. 
Hence the plebeian’s critics, who peremptorily demand that 
he vote a platform of their selection. Yet an uneducated 
vote must necessarily be an unstable basis, liable to be with- 
drawn when the party and platform most need it, when the 
promised reforms are not at once secured and when political 
chicanery begins. And if the vote is intelligent it need not 
be cast, for, as Ibsen remarked, “when a truth becomes 
popular, it is already half a lie.” There are about 3,500,000 
wageworkers in the country. Owing to change of location 
and other reasons it is safe to say that less than 3,000,000 are 
voters. If they all voted the same way they would then cast 
less than one-fourth of the last presidential vote. But they 
do not all vote the same, and, it is safe to say, never will, for 
the reason that they are possessed of that individuality and 
difference which make the world move. 

THE union is criticised for admitting to membership 
those who are not competent workmen. It establishes an 
apprenticeship law in order to secure that compétency and it 
is criticised for erecting a barrier to keep others out. It 
creates chapel rules, so that all in the office will be upon an 
equal footing, and it is again criticised because it will not 





CHICAGO TRADE PRESS EXCURSION TO OMAHA. 


On Friday evening, August 4, 1899, the following members and ladies of the Chicago Trade Press Association left Chicago in a special car over 


the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, in response to an invitation from the Greater America Exposition: Leonard Tilottson, of the Western 
Druggist, president of the association; John J. Bohn, Hotel World, secretary; S. D. Creedon, Shoe Trade Journal, treasurer; H. R. Clissold, Baker’s 
Helper; John K. Allen, Domestic Engineering; Daniel Stern, American Artisan; C. Dowst, National Laundry Journal; Adam Craig, Hide and Leather; 
R. J. Haight, Monumental News; Jefferson Jackson, National Harness Review; Frank Greeley Whitney and Wm. McDonough, Dry Goods Reporter; 
Charles U, Bromley, Farm Jmplement News; F.D. Porter and Mr. Roberts, National Builder; Daniel Royse, Street Ratlway Review; J. Golden, Brick; 


Wm. Hughes, 7he Engraver and Electrotyper. 
Mary E. Green. 


The ladies in the party were Mrs. Dowst, Miss Royse, Mrs. Craig, Miss Stern, Mrs. Carrier and Dr. 


The members reached Omaha Saturday morning, were taken in charge by Mr. J. W. Cutright, of the Greater America Exposition, in the after- 
noon were tendered a banquet in the Philippine village, at which President George L. Miller of the Exposition presided, and were given the freedom of 


the grounds, being admitted free to every entertainment and exhibit connected with the exposition. 
It was the most enjoyable event in the entire history of the association; all were delighted with the excursion, and praises for the 


Sunday evening. 


Most of the members returned in the special car 


courtesies extended by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway and the exposition officials were heard on all sides, while the association passed 
resolutions of thanks to both the railway and exposition for the many courtesies extended and special attention shown. 
A similar trip to the National Export Exposition at Philadelphia is planned, when a much larger delegation will attend. The Chicago Trade 


Press Association is nearly ten years of age, and includes in its membership over fifty of the leading trade journals of Chicago. 
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permit the proprietor’s sons, or some college graduate who 
can not earn car fare with his pen, but has a pull with an 
editor, to step over subs and apprentices into a steady situa- 
tion. Combinations are formed on every hand to monopolize 
trade channels and prices are advanced ; this is an evidence 
of prosperity. But when the union reduces the hours of 
labor or limits the number of apprentices to counteract the 
wholesale discharge that goes with such proceedings, it is 
interfering with trade—is tyrannical. Its committees may 
confer with the employer, who is pleased to meet “his men,” 
although he would prefer that they should wait upon him 
individually after office hours; they may listen to his talk as 
he whirls around in his chair and puffs a cigar; they may 
even go so far as to make suggestions; but should they sub- 
mit a copy of the chapel rules, they are meddling in his 
private business, blocking the wheels of progress. Yet when 
that same proprietor is selling to purchasers, to other labor- 
ers of other callings, he bows and scrapes like a Turk to 
his idol, proving that his business is interlocked with and 
dependent upon the despised laborers. So is all trade inter- 
twined, so is all business common, so does the proprietor 
depend upon the mechanic. The only private business in a 
prosperous community is that of the sneak thief, and even he 
cultivates a close acquaintanceship. Those who persist in a 
policy of beating down workmen at home may indeed need a 
foreign market and advocate expansion. The workman who 
produces $5 and gets $2 can not very well buy the products 
of other workmen; and when he sees the $3 difference spent 
in riotous living, or upon the college education of pro- 
prietors’ sons who will later on compete with his own sons, 
poor in purse and learning, the world has not yet produced 
the anesthetic that will make him insensible to it. Trade- 
unionists fight for life against the special advantages that 
capital is granted by law. . Does any one dare deny that 
such exist ? There is no one that would not so fight under 
the circumstances. Those who now criticise them fought in 
similar manner, or perhaps let others do the fighting for 
them, when they were manual laborers, before they lifted 
themselves out of the field of honest labor by catering to the 
commonenemy. ‘Trade unions are not perfect, but they are 
way ahead of their critics. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
“EXPERT” AD. WRITERS AND THE COMPOSITOR. 
BY A PRINTER. 

HE following criticisms are offered by a subscriber of 
THE INLAND PRINTER in defense of the compositor, 
who has come to be regarded merely as a machine to 

execute the desires of the so-called advertising “doctor,” 
“expert” or “schoolmaster”: 
The way an ad. looks and the way it sounds 

amount to very little compared to what it actually 

says. What you sayis of firstimportance. Then 

comes the manner of saying it; then the appear- 

ance. If an advertiser gets these points in proper 

sequence, he will have gone a long way on the road 

to good advertising. 

The above, coming from a source generally recognized 
throughout the country as an authority, and rejoicing in the 
soubriquet of the Little Schoolmaster, is but one of many 
paragraphs which find place in advertising journals and 
which are calculated to mislead advertisers, give a false 
direction to the efforts of printers, and finally lead to the 
ignoring of the printer as a source from which to secure 
practical information with regard to type arrangement and 
kindred subjects. It is assumed the efforts of the ad. man, 
where specific instructions are not given, are directed toward 
covering a specified space with a given copy, and that he is 
intellectually unequal to the task of grappling with the 
intricacies of a business which his genius has formulated. 

The arrangement of display and the typographic appear- 
ance of advertising matter are results of practical composing- 


room experience, and whatever knowledge an “advertising 
expert” may possess is obtained by observing the results of 
the best typographic endeavors and by personal contact with 
the composing-room. Such information is secondhand and 
at the best theoretical. When an “expert” who has thus 
profited disparages the importance of typography he invites 
a controversy as to the relative value of printing knowledge 
and “expert” theory. 

From the printers’ standpoint the statement in the above 
quotation is the result of a superficial consideration of the 
matter. The object of a writer or speaker is first to get the 
attention of his readers or audience. If he fails in securing 
attention he has no readers or hearers, and the publication 
or speech had as well not be made. “Appearance” is the 
factor usually employed in securing attention, and the more 
nearly the appearance can be made to harmonize with the 
thought of the subject-matter the greater the probability of 
securing a large and sympathetic (or interested) class of 
readers. It should be remembered that in this age of cheap 
literature readers are rarely given to the habit of devoting 
their time to the reading of an advertisement unless its 
appearance is suggestive of something of special interest to 
themselves; so the display or appearance should be so 
specific as to attract only the interested. The attention of a 
disinterested party will be of no value to you, and he would 
probably give the matter such superficial attention that he 
would fail to grasp the import of your writing, as witness 
the following, copied also from the columns of the “Li/tle 
Schoolmaster : 


Is Your Brother 
A Painter? 


Are you interested in his success ? If you are, 
and wish him to know what the best painters else- 
where are doing, write and get him pamphlet 
about’ the newest and best calcimine for interior 
walls. Itis free. Write to Department I. 





REACHING THE MEN THROUGH THE WOMEN IS 
AN OLD THEORY, BUT REACHING A MAN THROUGH 
HIS BROTHER SEEMS TO BE A NEW ONE, IF WE 
JUDGE BY THE FOREGOING ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The advertiser evidently had painters’ sisters in mind 
when he wrote the ad., but the Zzftle Schoolmaster could 
think of nothing but that black word “ Brother” in the head- 
line. : 


THE AMATEUR ANNOYANCE. 


Printers in the more sparsely settled districts, and particu- 
larly the printers of the South, suffer more from the amateur 
nuisance than can be believed by those who have not had 
experience with the trouble. There is little discrimination 


YOU CAN DODCE AN ELEPHAnT. 


but you cant the fact that I do good printing cheaper than any-one else. 
1 will pr.ut your Name, business and Address as you want it on 100 Good Envelopes, and 





send them post paid. for 25c. Petter qual'ty Envelope 3oc. 

I will print F.fty visitiug Cards and send Post paid fer 2oc.100 for Tweuty-f ve ets. 
If with address loc. extra. Pusiuess cards 60 fr Goce. Ioo for 90c. Iooo fér 2.50 
Noate-Heads, 100 for te: Ream t.90. BIN Heads per 100 75490c.Ream 1.70 
and 240. I will prInt you LOCO 3-4 CTrenlars, of 60 ‘Words or less and 
nd post-piad for only 36cts.1f with my Adv.en back 200 Or I will mail to 
good names tor $I Tf with ny Ad Itt cents. Til do all Job work raesonably. 
Tf yOu wiLL printmy Adv ON bAck of your CireuLare Wil. L mail 
thom Free_& visa versa. Send FO R eeny of Ad.gzving sz2 OCYours.& 
be 1 give Cash f .r Old Postals and Stamned Envelopes, w'.c» hive never becp ma led, 
bat wers rrnted wrong.m sadéersssed crsoiled insome way.8end Sample,setate how 
many yon have and receive price by return mail.1 will mail your Circul+rs promptly 
at 8e4 190" will farnish good,rcliable names at 1%c.per loo.I will ma'‘l 200 circulars 
send me loo names & addresses of your mail order cnstomers. 


R.SEAY, SEAY, ALA. 


f r you. f you will 


K+ p_me for reference Address 


made between good work and poor work, provided the price 
is low enough, and the example herewith, sent to the Ham- 
ilton Manufacturing Company, of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, 
certainly shows an amount of typographical depravity to dis- 
courage any printer. 





























FIGURES ON NORTHWEST CORNER MAIN BUILDING, NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











WEST SIDE MAIN BUILDING, LOOKING NORTH, NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ECHOES FROM THE 
SPRESS CLUB 


CHICAGO 


BY FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON. 
‘TF there is anything that makes me tired,” said Stanley 
] Waterloo, the other day, “it is an editor with cranky 
notions.” 

He was talking to Moses, of Rand, McNally & Co’s book 
department. 

“I have known editors,” continued Waterloo, “to get 
prejudiced against certain words and expressions to such an 
extent that oftentimes they have really made themselves 
ridiculous.” 

At this point two or three of the old newspaper crowd 
dropped in, and the discussion became general. 

“Yes, and the editor who wants to get even with some- 
body, and thinks he will crush his enemy by leaving his 
name out of the paper, is another very foolish proposition,” 
remarked one of the newcomers. “I remember when old 
Storey blacklisted John F. Finerty. Finerty’s name was not 
allowed in the paper. Somehow or other Finerty went right 
along as if nothing had happened, and the 77mes lost many 
a good piece of news.” 

“I don’t know whether it keeps it up now or not,” said 
another, “but some time ago the 77ibune tabooed the word 
‘very.’ It was almost worth a copy-reader’s job to let it 
slip through. It made it mighty awkward sometimes. But 
I think the worst policy of all is to keep out actual news 
because a paper is afraid of advertising somebody or some- 
thing.” 

“That brings me back to what I started out to say,” said 
Waterloo. I believe the man who was more afraid of adver- 
tising something for nothing than any newspaper man I 
have ever seen was John Knapp, of the old St. Louis Repud- 
lican. He hated to print a doctor’s or lawyer’s name for 
fear he would give them free puffs. One time there was 
mention made in the paper of a man having died of Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys. Old man Knapp hunted up the copy- 
reader. 

“*Why did you let that get in the paper ?’ asked he. 

“7 don’t see but that is all right,’ said the copy-reader. 

“You don’t, eh!’ said Knapp. ‘Do you think we want 
to advertise that man Bright for nothing? He never had an 
ad. in this paper.’” wv ow 








“Billy” Knox, the president of the club, tells this one: 
Soon after Bob Fitzsimmons became the champion prize- 
fighter, a friend who was a congressman took him in to see 


the Hon. John Sherman. Sherman was sitting at his desk 
as stiff as the punch that Paul Hull “fixed up” that night of 
the stag party. There may be some things that are more 
chilly than John Sherman, but Nansen and Peary and Wal- 
ter Wellman never reached them. 

“This is Mr. Bob Fitzsimmons, the great American cham- 
pion, Mr. Sherman,” said the congressman. 

By watching closely one might have seen that Sherman 
inclined his head the distance of one space on a typewriting 
machine, but he never gave a peep. 

Bob sat down with his mouth open, frozen solid. 

After four minutes and a half of silence, the congressman 
remarked : 

“Well, we must go. Good day, Mr. Sherman.” 

John Sherman inclined his head back again to where it 
was before and never gurgled. 

When they were outside the door, Bob Fitzsimmons said : 

“Well, I'll be good —— i ad iy 


wi 


Paul Dresser, the song-writer— the man who wrote “On 
the Banks of the Wabash Far Away,” and still goes about 
the streets unmolested — was telling stories up in the club 
not long ago. 

“I was on a train with a theatrical troupe, bound for 
Albany, one time,” said he, “when I was introduced to a 
man who became quite interested in me and some of the 
songs I had written. He reached his station before I did 
mine, and just as he was scrambling off the car he grasped 
my hand and said: 

“*What songs have you written, Mr. Dresser ?’ 

“Then I commenced running off some of them for him, 
but before I got through the train commenced moving, and 
shaking my hand up and down like a pump-handle, he broke 
in on me and exclaimed as he hopped off the step : 

“Pll see some of your friends and I’ll tell them about 
you.’ 

“I was still giving him a list of my songs, and without a 
break continued : 

“The Letter that Never Came,’ ‘Just Tell Them that 
You Saw Me’ 

“T will,’ said my friend, ‘I’ll tell them all that I saw 
you — you bet your life I will.’ 

“And that was the last I ever saw of him.” 


Se 


After a little time Dresser continued : 

“I heard a rather odd thing that happened in an Indiana 
town the other day—a few Sundaysago. They were singing 
the doxology in one of the churches when a half-dozen bad 
boys in a rear pew joined in with ‘On the Banks of the 
Wabash’ so good and strong that they drowned out the voices 
of all the other singers and broke up the meeting. They 
arrested the boys, and now what do you think those fellows 
did? Why, they wrote to me and wanted me to pay their 
fines because they said they were advertising my song.” 


SS 
WHAT BROWN, THE REPORTER, HAS WRITTEN. 


Oh, mind the columns and columns of stuff, 
The hot sensations, political bluff, 
The personal notes, society guff, 

That Brown, the reporter, has written. 


Oh, mind you the men who have now grown great, 
Who were boosted high to the jobs of state 
From the one-horse, jack-leg candidate, 

By what Brown, the reporter, has written, 


Why, even the president oft gets there, 
Where he sits so grand in the White House chair, 
Because of speeches, delivered with care, 

That Brown, the reporter, had written. 


Now look at the author—no good at that— 

Who prospers and thrives and who waxes fat, 

And whose head swells out till it crowds his hat 
Because of the things that Brown has written. 


Oh, the player folk and the merchants, too, 
They all belong to the same old crew 
That steadily up into greatness grew 
From the notes and the puffs Brown has written. 


“I would like to be Brown,” I hear you say, 
“He must be the biggest man out today. 
Just give me a sight of him—do, I pray — 
And the things the reporter has written.” 


Oh, his stuff, my friend, is buried away — 

All lost with the “has beens” of yesterday ; 

And his burning thoughts are but smoke astray — 
These thoughts the reporter has written. 


The men whom he helped with his timely praise, 

Alas! know him not in their prosperous days, 

But speak with a sneer of reporters’ bold ways 
And the stuff the reporters have written. 


"But Brown, the reporter, is rich, is he not?” 
You'd smile if I'd tell you the pay that he got. 
The publisher drops “fifteen per” in the slot 

For the gems the reporter has written. 











Queries Machine 








BY AN EXPERT. 


Under this heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition 
by machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the 
interests of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously culti- 
vated. All matters pertaining to this department should be ad- 
dressed to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, in order to secure prompt attention. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S COMPANION.—A treatise on how to oper 
ate and care for the linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid 

THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago and New York. 

THE Linotype Company made a couple of ten strikes 
when they invented the two-letter matrix and the universal 
mold. 

WHEN an operator sends in a “short line” upon the 
machines of the San Francisco Hxaminer, the electric light 
goes out for an instant to warn him of the fact. Good idea. 


MAJOR GRAHAM, an old typo and an expert machine 
operator, is now holding down a good “leaded” sit in the 
quartermaster’s department at the Soldiers’ Home in Santa 
Monica, California. 

OuT OF ALIGNMENT.—P. E. C., New York city. The 
type in the New York daily newspaper which you sent us is 
badly out of alignment, which is probably due to the process 
by which it is produced. 

THE Redlands (Cal.) Facts have now in course of con- 
struction a model office building for their popular publica- 
tion, and for the accommodation of their contemplated new 
printing machinery, among which is to be a linotype. 

THE fear heretofore existing among some of our leading 
houses that a possible new invention would make the present 
typesetting machines worthless, is fast disappearing, judging 
from the reported increase of sales of the present make of 
machines. 

Mr. WARREN Wirson, of Los Angeles, California, is 
reported by the Record, of that city, as about to engage in 
the manufacture of a new typesetting machine in Boston, 
Massachusetts. As no name was given to the machine, we 
feel assured that it must be the long-talked of “ Wonder.” 

THE machine scale of prices is the same in San Fran- 
cisco as in New York city, while San Bernardino, California, 
has a piece scale of 17% cents to 20 cents per 1,000 ems, for 
evening and morning newspaper work. This is far in 
advance of any other scale, while Petersburg, Virginia, has 
a scale of but 7 cents per 1,000 ems. 

For the accommodation of the users of the linotype upon 
the Pacific Coast, Mr. V. J. A. Rey, 412-414 Battery street, 
San Francisco, carries a full stock of linotype supplies. This 
stock is all manufactured at the Mergenthaler Company’s 
factory, and hence purchasers run no risk in jeopardizing 
the usefulness of their machines by getting supplies of 
inferior make. 

THE especially designed electric motor built for the lino- 
type is adapted for speedy application to the machine. It is 
cheap, compact, reliable and pleasing in appearance. It 
requires no change in the machine except to remove the 
driving pulley and substitute a gear wheel furnished with the 
motor. The only connection required is the extension of a 
wire to an ordinary incandescent socket or other suitable 
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source of electric power. Its use avoids the necessity for 
countershafts, pulleys and belts. It is understood that a 
continuous current is necessary, and that the motors are 
wound for 115 and 230 volts, and that the price, with all 
attachments, is $65. 


PIECEWORK ON THE LINOTYPE.—A New York correspond- 
ent sends the following: “There are some non-union lino- 
type offices in this city that pay from 10 to 15 cents per 
thousand ems, according to the class of matter and the 
condition of the copy. When business is slow the operators 
are expected to remain in the office waiting for ‘something to 
come in.’ The proprietor of one of these places is a promi- 
nent member of the Typothetz. That society could add 
much to its usefulness by demanding certain requirements 
of its members.” 


THE Linotype machines in the Los Angeles 77mes office 
are known by names instead of numbers, and these names, 
by the way, are neatly cast in brass letters an inch in size, 
and the plates are kept polished as thoroughly as are the 
spacebands. Among the names we note the following: 
“The Vanguard,” “The Wizard,” “California,” “Nancy 
Hanks,” “Maid Marian,” *“E Pluribus Unum,” “ Defender,” 
“Angelina,” “Yo Tambien,” “The Eagle,” “Fin de Siecle,” 
“El Hombra Viejo.” The “take” slugs correspond with the 
names of the machines, and this often leads to peculiar con- 
ditions, as, for instance, who can imagine either “Nancy 
Hanks” or the “Eagle” keeping a form open for lack of 
speed, or the “ Wizard” doing any correcting. 


CAUSES OF “SQuIRTS.”—“ Operator,” Memphis, writes to 
know how squirts are possible in the improved Linotype. 
Answer.— Squirts will sometimes occur even if the pump- 
stop attachment is supposed to entirely prevent them. Two 
of the frequent causes of this trouble are as follows: First, 
When a line is given to the elevator, just as the machine is 
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about completing its revolution to deliver the previous line, 
and before the elevator is fairly settled into place, the line 
may become twisted, although not enough to prevent it from 
going down into the casting pawls; the mold can not come 
forward far enough to close up tightly, on account of the 
twisted matrices, and the result is a squirt, and the metal 
flies over the mold face and into the elevator jaw, soldering 
it up and stopping the machine. Second, If the part of the 
elevator jaw which holds the upper ears becomes sprung, the 
matrices will twist and a squirt will result; or, if the vise 
automatic is not set properly, a squirt is liable to occur. 
When a squirt occurs from the first cause, many operators 
open the vise and force down the jaw until the line breaks 
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away from the mold disk. This will give rise to the second 
cause by springing the parts of the jaw referred to. This 
should never be done. This part of the jaw should be loos- 
ened by taking out the three screws that hold it in place, and 
gently work the vise and line loose. Clean the squirt and 
put piece back in place. 

WANTS TO LEARN THE LINOTYPE.—C. B. Mc. D., Cham- 
paign, Illinois, writes: *I ama young man just out of school, 
and I desire to become a printer; that is, to operate a linotype 
machine. Where can I learn and how long will it take me 
to be an expert?” Answer.— Do not think you can become 
a printer by learning to operate a linotype. The question of 
a place to learn the machine is being asked every day; but 
it is almost useless to attempt to find a place, especially for 
one not already a printer. We fear you mean by “expert” 
simply to be able to produce from 4,500 to 5,500 ems per 
hour. The operators of today have had training at the case, 
but not all who can get up 4,500 ems an hour can be con- 
sidered experts. As competition between typesetting machine 
companies becomes sharper we are inclined to think the 





approximately by plunging a piece of paper into the molten 
metal. If it turns brown the metal is in a proper condition 
to cast. The temperature is too low if only a slight color is 
imparted to the paper; too high if a deep brown or black. 
No other metal, such as brass, zinc, old type or stereotype 
metal, should be mixed with linotype metal. It has been 
found that better results are obtained if the slugs are melted 
in a proper furnace and cast into ingots or blocks. The pot 
will be kept more free from dross by this method than by 
melting the slugs in the metal pot of the machine. 

“ PROPRIETOR,” New York city, writes as follows: “In a 
recent issue of a trade paper in which the linotype machine 
advertisement appears, my attention was called to the esti- 
mate there given of the cost of incidental expenses in pro- 
ducing linotype composition. This cost was given at $10 a 
week, or, on a weekly output of 200,000 ems, at 5 cents per 
1,000 ems. As I had never figured it in that manner, and 
somewhat doubting the advertised result, I caused my book- 
keeper to look into the subject carefully, and to give me the 
exact figures that these incidental expenses amounted to in 
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demand will increase for operators who can do more than 
follow copy literally, and then “let the proofreader fix it if it 
isn’t right.” The time consumed in “fixing it” is too serious 
a matter. Those who are now fingering the keyboard would 
do well to give this a little thought. 

For good linotype book composition too much impor- 
tance can not be attached to the temperature of the metal. 
It must be kept uniform. If the temperature is too high, 
porous or spongy slugs will result ; also defective faces and a 
weak surface, which allows the letters to sink in printing. A 
temperature that is too low causes the metal to adhere to the 
mouthpiece, and prevents the free flow of metal to the mold. 
It is recommended that the metal in front of the well be kept 
at a temperature anywhere between 536° and 563° Fahr. It 
can be kept uniform by slight attention to the gas governor 
attached to each machine. ‘The temperature can be ascer- 
tained by plunging a thermometer reading up to 600° Fahr. 
into the molten metal in front of the well, and readings 
taken when the mercury remains constant. Heat the ther- 
mometer before plunging it into the molten metal. The 
bulb should be wholly covered by the molten metal. When 
no thermometer is at hand, the temperature may be obtained 


my office during medical book composition. His report was 
as follows for four consecutive weeks: First week, 5,5 cents 
per 1,000 ems; second week, 5,4; cents; third week, 6; 
and the fourth week, 5% cents. The variations were caused 
by overtime work and the large number of reset lines in the 
revises. However, I am now well satisfied that but few 
offices using the linotype machine can figure these expenses 
otherwise upon an output of 200,000 ems weekly, using gas 
and a high grade of linotype metal.” 

How fortunate it would be if all labor circles possessed 
such clear common sense as that shown by J. H. Delaney, 
president of New York Typographical Union. An Eastern 
trade journal, a short time ago, published an extended article 
which began thus: “Typographical Union No. 6 has declared 
a new policy, and is now engaged in the business of furnish- 
ing composing machines to the employers at its own expense, 
on the guarantee of a certain amount of work at a certain 
price.” In speaking of this, President Delaney said: “There 
never was the slightest ground to base that article upon. 
We are not surprised at such statements in that paper, 
though ; it delights in placing the union in an unjustifiable 
position.” When told that a man had just made a similar 








remark in connection with THE INLAND PRINTER, he replied : 
“No person can follow up the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER 
and truthfully make an assertion of that kind. Why, even 
one of our own men conducts a department in the interest of 
the craft, and the men employing printers are represented in 
the same way.” 


THE strike upon the New York Suz surprises no one who 
is familiar with the methods of that institution. The Suz 
has been juggling with various composing machines for sev- 
eral years, evidently for a double purpose. Lately they 
placed several Lanston machines in their composing-room. 
Apparently these automatic machines, which were to be con- 
trolled by the perforated paper strips, failed to work auto- 
matically, and boys were engaged to attend them. To this 
the typographical union objected, and insisted that men 
should be employed. As this meant two operators for each 
keyboard (one at the board and the other at the casting 
machine), the cost would be prohibitory, and hence the 
strike. The typographic appearance of the Sum, at this 
writing, is very unique and wonderful ; a large portion of it 
is set on the linotypes of an outside office. (Heavens, 
imagine the Sv# using linotype slugs!) Part of the matter 
is set in ordinary hand type; part of it on type made on the 
Lanston machine, but composed by hand, and a small portion 
is directly from the machines. It is too early to judge the 
capability of this machine for newspaper work ; in the con- 
fusion incident to a strike, new and untried machinery can 
not have the care it demands, and hence great allowance 
must be made for the imperfections shown in this case. 
However, to our way of thinking, it is unfortunate that any 
machine should make its debut under such unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, and we doubt if the Lanston will be under any 
very great obligations to the Sw for the part it has been 
forced to play. 

HAS THE MACHINE INJURED THE PRINTING BUSINESS ? — 
Some unthinking persons have an impression that typeset- 
ting machines have wrought disaster to the printing busi- 
ness, especially to the workmen. ‘There never was a time in 
the history of the world that experienced so radical and so 
many changes along all lines as the present; and changes 
necessarily mean a shifting, more or less, of those concerned. 
Talk with a printer who has not fallen in with this shifting 
procession, and he will tell you that the machine is “killing 
the business.” Jerome Healy, secretary of New York Typo- 
graphical Union, says: “There are no more idle men in 
No. 6 today than before machines came in use.” Foreman 
Jackson, of the New York World, has this to say: “There 
is not much difference in the number of men employed in 
the World office; the evening paper employs as many men 
as before, because it has doubled in size. The ad. depart- 
ment never employed as many men as now. The machine 
has proven a great boon to the compositor. The old system 
was demoralizing. A man would come down at one or two 
o’clock to distribute his type, then go out for a time before 
commencing the night’s work. Being piecework, he natur- 
ally has a desire to ‘pull out’ to get up a string. Now he 
leaves home just in time to land him in the office at seven 
o’clock, gets in his eight hours, and goes home.” It would 
seem, though, that the typefoundries would suffer on 
account of the linotype, but this is what Mr. Charles Conner, 
of the American Type Founders Company, says: “What we 
have lost in the way of body type has been made up in dis- 
play type and supplies. Magazines and newspapers have 
been increased in size, and new plants have sprung up all 
over the country. Weeklies have become dailies ; monthly 
publications are now issued semi-monthly or weekly. Com- 
position being cheapened, more printing is being done. So 
you see, while we have lost in one way, we have made up in 
other ways.” This increased output of printing has occa- 
sioned great activity in the pulp and paper mill industry. 
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Old mills have increased their capacity and new ones are 
being erected in all sections of the country. Of course, the 
pressroom and the bindery are also enjoying their share of 
the increase. 
PATENTS. 

Patent No. 630,772 describes Charles J. Botz’s composing 
machine. This is a typesetter that is operable without 
power, being designed for country offices, and to sell at a 


low price. The type G are in channels, from which they are 
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ejected by pressure on the keys, as 5, and slide down the 
chute C, being arranged in line in the composing slide D. 
The justifying apparatus is not shown in the drawing here, 
but the method consists in touching space keys as the words 
are completed, and these bring little slides temporarily into 
the line. When the line is finished, the shifting of a knob 
spreads the slides so as to make room between the words, 
and at the same time a scale registers to show the operator 
the size of spaces required for justifying. He inserts the 
proper size by hand, and then pushes the line along into the 
galley. The statement has been circulated that the inventor 
claims 2,500 ems an hour as the speed of this machine, and 





an examination of the drawings tends to convince one that 
this much may reasonably be expected. 

The “multispace” is the name that Paul F. Cox gives to 
the new justifying space which he has patented as No. 
631,062, and assigned to the Unitype Company. The draw- 
ings show very clearly what it is and how it may be used to 
justify a line, also that the surplus is broken off. It would 
appear to be an expensive matter to make such a space and 
throw away so much of it, but Mr. Cox is a resourceful 
inventor and doubtless has overcome these difficulties. The 
final result is a solid-spaced line that must be far superior to 
a line justified by crimped spaces, as proposed in his earlier 
inventions. In using this space the preferred plan is to 
insert the thick end in the line during composition, overset 
the line, and then push back the spaces until the line is 
reduced to the measure. 

L. K. Johnson and A. A. Low have taken another patent, 
No. 630,832, and assigned it to the Alden Type Machine 
Company, of New York. It describes an inconsequential 
detail, but is of interest as showing that this company, the 
oldest typesetting machine company in existence, organized 
about 1864, is still active and likely to be ‘heard from soon 
with a new machine. 

John R. Rogers, inventor of the Typograph, now of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, has patented and assigned 
to that corporation No. 630,412, which describes a method 
for assembling and distributing type-dies, which is specially 
suited to the typograph. In that machine the dies or 
matrices descend on wires and are distributed by tipping up 
or canting the frame so that they slide back on the same 
wires. There are some objections to this method, and these 
are overcome in the present invention, in which the dies or 
matrices are brought down to a central point by gravity, but 
returned by a circuitous path on continuous guides, as will 
be understood from the drawing. 

An attachment for handling sorts for a linotype machine 
is the subject of patent No. 630,112, by John R. Rogers. 
Matrices used as sorts, and thrown into boxes to be inserted 
in the line by hand, are apt to become battered, therefore?he 
delivers them, as distributed, down the tube B, whence they 
are pushed on to a ledge at 3, in convenient position for the 
operator to insert them by hand in the line. 

Berne Nadall, of Chicago, has patented (No. 630,396) the 
ingenious method here illustrated of adapting linotype mat- 
rices to the formation of overhanging italic letters. He forms 
the offset either with an angular joint or rabbet, or laterally. 





BENJAMIN W. HANNA, 

Benjamin W. Hanna, secretary of the Philadelphia Expo- 
sition Association, is also secretary pro tem. of the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, under the auspices of which 
institution and the Franklin Institute the Exposition is to be 
held. Mr. Hanna is a lawyer, a graduate of the Columbian 
College, and a member of the bar of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia and of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York. 

He has had extensive experience as an executive officer, 
having been connected with the Government service from 
1880 until 1893. During that period he served in turn as 
private secretary and assistant to five Cabinet officers, three 
of whom — Hon.William E. Chandler, Hon. Redfield Proctor 
and Hon. Stephen B. Elkins—are now in the United States 
Senate. 

Subsequent to his Government service, Mr. Hanna was 
for years the New York representative of one of the largest 
wholesale bituminous coal corporations of the United States, 
and as such had sole charge of the New York exports of the 
company and the chartering of steamers for the shipments 
of coal and coke to foreign countries. 

Mr. Hanna’s experience in the executive departments in 
Washington, and his acquaintance with members of Congress 
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and the officials at the Capitol, enabled him to be of invalu- 
able service during the pendency of the Exposition Bill, and 
his efforts and work contributed largely to the success of the 
measure by a two-thirds vote in the House. 


PRESIDENT DIAZ OF MEXICO. 


General Porfirio Diaz, soldier, patriot and statesman and 
President of the Republic of Mexico, was born in the city of 
Oaxaca, Mexico, September 15, 1830, of humble but good 
family. In his veins there is a trace of Mixteco-Indian blood, 














GENERAL PORFIRIO DIAZ, 


President of Mexico. 


which has always been to him a source of pride. In early 
life he followed a literary career and was near being gradu- 
ated as a lawyer, when he joined, in 1854, the Ayutla revolution 
against Santa Anna and afterward followed a _ military 
career, in which he found much active service and soon 
achieved great distinction. 

General Diaz began to take a very important part in the 
military affairs of Mexico during the war of reform and the 
war against French intervention, holding important com- 
mands and winning signal victories. 

In 1877 he was elected constitutional President of the 
Mexican Republic, and since then has been at the head of 
the Executive Department, except for a term of four years, 
from 1880 to 1884, when Gen. Don Manual Gonzalez occupied 
the executive office. 

The great progress that has taken place in Mexico in 
recent years is mainly due to the wise policy and earnest 
efforts of President Diaz. Among the many distinguished 
services he has rendered Mexico, perhaps the principal one, 
is to have restored complete peace to the country. During 
the several terms he has filled the executive office he has 
earnestly encouraged the material development of the coun- 
try and firmly established peace and order. 

The visit of President Diaz to Philadelphia during the 
National Export Exposition is looked forward to with inter- 
est, and a gracious welcome will be accorded him. 
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NOTES & QUERIES 
°"ELECTROT YPING 


STEREOT YPINGX 


CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE, 

















Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 

Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
_ _ELECTROTYPING.—By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review— The Battery— The Dynamo— The Bath— Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — 
The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages ; $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.—By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Meth- 
ods and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name 
of inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations ; $1.50. 

CLAY vs. PAPIER-MACHE STEREOTYPING.—A San Fran- 
cisco correspondent inquires: “Which process of stereotyp- 
ing, the papier-maché or the clay, is the least injurious to 
the type form?” Answer.—Clay, which is employed for 
stereotype molds, is a combination of soapstone, kaolin and 
plaster of paris. While these materials are reduced to a 
very fine powder, yet there is always more or less fine grit 
remaining, and it is probable that the wear on the type from 
this cause is fully equal to the wear caused by beating a 
papier-maché flong into the type. With the papier-maché 
process, however, there is another element of danger to type 
in overheating, particularly when the forms are handled by 
a careless workman. ‘The form should not be locked tighter 
than necessary to “lift,” and the type should be further 
protected by strips of soft pine wood placed between the 
type and chase at one side and one end. Then if the type 
becomes sufficiently heated to cause expansion, the wood 
will yield to the squeeze, and when the form is cooled the 
type will contract to its original dimensions. If these pre- 
cautions are observed, the papier-maché process of stereotyp- 
ing will be no more likely to injure type than the clay 


process. 





SILVER ELECTROTYPING.—Silver is occasionally used in 
special cases for copying works of art or even valuable 
engraved steel plates. Ordinary wax and gutta-percha 
molds, such as are used for copper electrotyping, are not 
admissible for silvering, because they are to some extent 
attacked by the cyanide solutions. The simplest method of 
obtaining replicas of works of art in silver is to obtain first 
a thin electrotype shell of copper from the intaglio mold, 
and then to deposit silver upon this in the cyanide bath. 
The copper protecting film may be of the thinnest, so that 
it shall not destroy the sharpness of the lines, but it must, 
of course, be subsequently removed after the required thick- 
ness of silver has been deposited, and the whole electro 
separated from the mold. This solution of the copper may 
be effected by treatment with warm hydrochloric acid or 
(better) with a warm solution of iron perchloride, either of 
which will attack the copper but leave the silver untouched. 
On the removal of the copper, the pure silver surface has the 
required form in practically undiminished sharpness and 
brilliancy. The silver may be built up to a thickness of one- 
eighth of an inch or more. It is seldom, however, that this 
process is required, and practically the sole application of 
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electro-silvering is to be found in the coating of other metals 
to endow them with properties which they do not themselves 
possess. 


“Dors ELECTROTYPING Pay ?”— Under this caption the 
Press, a new British publication, has the following to say 
regarding the condition of the trade in England : 

It is an accepted rule in commerce that if an increase occurs in the 
cost of the raw material, the price of the manufactured article is propor- 
tionately raised. There is, however, no rule without an exception, and 
the present exception in the printing trade is the electrotyper’s branch. 
In spite of the fact that copper, lead and tin, all of which are extensively 
used in the production of electros, have advanced enormously during the 
past six months, no increase in the trade price of electrotyping has yet 
been agreed upon. 

As wages have not decreased, only one of two things can account for 
the apparent apathetic attitude of the trade. Either the present prices 
cover such an immense profit that electrotypers can well afford to pay 
the increased rates for raw material, or they are unable to arrive at a 
unanimous decision among themselves as to future prices. That the lat- 
ter assumption is the correct one may be inferred from the fact that cer- 
tain printers who had, until recently, been producing their own electros, 
have found it more profitable to send their work to the trade electrotypers. 

It is truly a lamentable state of affairs if a dozen firms can not arrive 
at a decision to put an end to a state of things which, if persisted in, can 
only spell ruin to the majority. Has the price fixed by the Electrotypers’ 
Association been so little adhered to in the past that confidence in each 
other has been absolutely destroyed? Surely not! 


Since the publication of the above, the Electrotypers’ Asso- 
ciation has announced that “ten per cent shall be added to 
all invoices issued by them.” 


INSERTING ORIGINAL ETCHINGS IN ELECTROTYPE PLATES. 
So much better results may usually be obtained from origi- 
nals that printers often insist on having the etchings inserted 
in electrotype plates of illustrated pages. Etchings are 
usually only about one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, 
while book plates are never less than small pica. The first 
operation, therefore, is to “back up” the thin etching with 
electrotype metal to the thickness of the plate in which it is 
to be inserted. The etching is then inserted in the plate and 
secured by soldering. The entire process is quite expensive 
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and is rarely satisfactory, because both the backing up and 
the soldering processes are liable to swell or warp the etching, 
thereby causing much annoyance to the printer in the matter 
of overlays; moreover, soldered joints are not always safe. 
Mr. P. M. Furlong has invented and patented a method of 
inserting original etchings in pages containing type matter, 
which is novel and yet very simple, and which seems to be 
free from all the objections connected with the usual process. 
Mr. Furlong’s method is described as follows: A base or 
blank block is fitted under the etching to make it type-high, 
and having been properly trimmed to fit into the type form, 
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the etching is removed and the base alone is locked up in the 
form with the type. This removal of the etching is necessary 
in order that the type may be blackleaded to cause it to 
freely release from the molding composition in the operation 
of molding, and it being preferable that the face of the 
etching should not be blackleaded. After blackleading the 
type form, the etching, having had its back thoroughly 
cleaned, is replaced face upward on the base within the form, 
with its face flush with the types, and then the surface of the 
molding composition having been coated with plumbago, the 
form is molded in the usual way. When the mold thus 
obtained is lifted from the form the etching will be found 
imbedded in and adhering to the molding composition, face 
inward. The mold containing the etching is then black- 
leaded in the usual way preparatory to being placed in the 
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electrotyping bath ; but before being placed in the bath the 


exposed back of the etching should be freed from black lead 
and scraped bright to insure the incorporation of the electro- 
deposited metal with the back and edges of the etching, and 
in order that the metal may be deposited in a continuous and 
unbroken sheet over the edges of the etching to the back 
thereof, and thereby form a perfect union between the elec- 
trotype and the etching, so that when the shell is removed 
from the mold it brings the etching with it, the two form- 
ing practically one plate, which after having been freed 
from adhering wax or molding composition, may be backed 
with composition metal and finished in the same manner 
as ordinary electrotype plates. By this simple, direct and 
economical process an absolutely perfect incorporation of 
an etched plate with an electrotype of reading matter is 
obtained. 


To PREVENT Corrosion.—C. B., Detroit, Michigan, 
writes: “May I inquire of you what is used by the Chicago 
electrotypers to prevent electrotypes from corroding. I find 
a great many of our electros turn a greenish color, and do 
not retain their brightness. Thanking you in advance for 
your information, I remain, yours truly, 2 Answer.— 
Chicago electrotypers, so far as I know, do not use any 
special means to prevent electrotypes from corroding. Cop- 
per soon loses its luster when exposed to the atmosphere, 
but the printing quality of the electrotype is not impaired 
thereby. When electrotypes are stored in a damp vault or 
exposed to the action of acid fumes or gases which cause 
excessive corrosion, damage will of course result. The 
remedy is to remove the plates to a dry place. If such a 
place is not available, a coat of hot paraffin will protect 
them to some extent, or they may be given a coat of lacquer 
such as is used to preserve the luster on certain kinds of 
metal art work. Most electrotypers would ridicule the idea 
of spending any time or money in an attempt to preserve 
the color of an electrotype, and if they are carefully cleaned 


and stored in a dry place, there is really no necessity for 
further protection. 

NEw ELECTROTYPING PLANTS.— Every year something 
new is produced in the line of improved machinery and 
appliances for electrotyping, and it is only the latest fellow 
in the business who has them all. The Peninsular Engrav- 
ing Company, of Detroit, Michigan, is the latest fellow at 
present, having just installed one of the most complete and 
up-to-date electrotyping plants in the country. The 
chinery was manufactured by George E. Lloyd & Co., and 
includes their latest rapid-depositing dynamo, steam mold- 
ing press, agitator, case-cooling apparatus, etc. The Penin- 
sular Engraving Company are Association men from the 
ground up, and having every facility for doing rapid and 
accurate work, will no doubt win deserved success. Another 
new plant has just been installed in Peoria, Illinois, by F. S. 
Hallock and J. J. Faber. This plant was also manufactured 
by George E. Lloyd & Co., and is strictly modern. Mr. 
Hallock has for many years been connected with the firm of 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., of Chicago, and is well known to the 
trade. Peoria is a live town, with several large printing 
houses, and as there is no other foundry in the city, Mr. Hal- 
lock should have a cinch on the electrotyping business in 
that locality. Here’s wishing him success. 


ma- 





NOTES ABOUT THE EXPOSITION. 

Goop music is one of the features of the Exposition. 

ELECTRIC cars will run from all parts of the city direct to 
the Exposition grounds. 

At this Exposition will be given a clear idea of the right 
way to pack, label and ship goods. 

FLAGs of all nations will wave in the breeze at the Expo- 
sition in company with “Old Glory.” 

THE Exposition is not a local or sectional affair. Exhib- 
its come from every State, from Maine to California. 

Forty thousand copies of the beautiful lithograph hanger 
have been issued by the managers of the Exposition. 


LIBERTY BELL. 


THE official catalogue of the Exposition is an attractive 
book and gives information which every visitor should 
possess. 

NEARLY every country on the globe will send_representa- 
tives to the Exposition. The list includes over forty different 
nations. 

THE members of the Franklin Institute are all lending 
their valuable aid toward making the National Export Expo- 
sition a success. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY endorses the Exposition in these 
words: “The purposes of the National Export Exposition 
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are highly commendable, and I beg to assure you of my 
hearty good wishes for its success.” 

THE many uses to which graphite can be put are well 
illustrated in the exhibit of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, of Jersey City, New Jersey. 


MANUFACTURERS of the United States can not tell what 
may be done in the way of export trade until they make the 
Now is the time to get ideas along this line. 
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From the New York ‘“ Herald.” 





THE NEW DRUMMER IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE major portion of the Exposition buildings are to be 
permanent and the home of the Commercial Museum after 
the Exposition is over. Steel and brick are the principal 
materials used. 

THE amusement section of the Exposition is one of its 
most interesting features. It stretches for 800 feet on either 
side of the avenue leading from the main entrance, and can 
not fail to attract every visitor to the grounds. 

THE cancellation stamp of the Philadelphia postoffice bears 
the words “National Export Exposition,” and every letter 
mailed during the time the Exposition is open will go out 
with this advertisement of Philadelphia’s show upon it. 

THERE will be numerous “special ” days at the Exposition. 
Many trade organizations will hold conventions, many cities 
will have days set apart for their citizens, and the manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements will devote one day each 
week for special exhibitions for their country customers. 

Hon. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN has this to say of the 
Exposition : “The National Exposition of American manu- 
facturers in aid of the export trade of the United States will 
prove of very great advantage. It will be an education to our 
exporters, to foreign buyers, delegates and visitors, and to 
the American people generally.” 

THE convention hall constructed on the second floor of 
the north pavilion of the main building of the Exposition is 
supplementary to the accommodations afforded by the great 
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auditorium. The additional meeting-room is for the use of 
convention or business organizations which do not require 
the extensive facilities of the auditorium. 

Book publishers in the United States are beginning to 
awaken to the fact that a new and very broad field is open 
to them, as well as to the other manufacturers and produc- 
ers of the country, as a resuit of the late war with Spain. 
Cuba is ready with open arms, so to speak, to receive the 
products of American brains and typographical skill. 

THE German Club and the German Engineers’ Club, of 
Philadelphia, recently resolved in joint session to give to the 
German delegates to the International Congress and official 
German visitors of the Exposition the freedom of their club- 
house on Fourth near Green street. The gentlemen will 
receive honorary membership cards, good from September 14 
to November 30. 

THE Pencoyd Iron Works, of Philadelphia, builders of 
structural steel and iron, is one of the exhibitors. This firm 
was the successful bidder for the Atbara bridge across the 
river Nile, recently opened, a contract which was secured in 
fair and open competition with English contractors, and 
which, owing to the opposition of English rivals, has attracted 
universal attention. 

THE Philadelphia City Hall, the highest structure in the 
world, is to be brilliantly illuminated during the continuance 
of the National Export Exposition. The building is 547 feet 
high, and when its massive outlines are brought out vividly 
by thousands of incandescent lights it will surprise all visitors 
to the city. The tower will have a setting of lights that will 
show it off to advantage. A ring of lights will be around the 
brim of the hat of Penn’s statue, and strings of lights will 
fall from that to the main roof of the structure, some 350 feet 
below. All sides of the building will blaze with beautiful 
designs made up of vari-colored incandescent lights. 





DR. W. P. WILSON. 


Dr. W. P. Wilson, Director of the Philadelphia Museums, 
and Director-General of the National Export Exposition, 
received his early training through his own efforts, and in 
the common and higher schools of Michigan. His taste for 
botany and natural history was considerably fostered by a 
course of study in the Agricultural College of Michigan. At 
a later date he received a degree from Harvard University, 
where he was instructor in botany for several years. 

He was born in Oxford, Oakland county, in the northern 
part of Michigan, which was then practically a wilderness of 
forest. The nearest neighbors were tribes of Indians. His 
early life was spent in farming. At a later date he entered a 
large plant in the West for manufacturing agricultural 
implements and machinery. 

In 1893 he conceived the idea of founding a Commercial 
Museum with the raw product exhibited by different nations 
at the World’s Fair, at Chicago. He secured the authority 
of the city of Philadelphia, and succeeded in having 
donated to the proposed museum the large collections 
exhibited by nearly every country, especially the Spanish- 
American countries. Dr. Wilson is a careful worker, and 
it is through his care and forethought largely that the suc- 
cessful plan of organization of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum has been carried out. 

The National Export Exposition is under the direction of 
the Commercial Institute and Franklin Museum. 





IT IS NECK AND SHOULDERS AHEAD. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has been a steady monthly visitor 
for the past eight years, and I could not keep house without 
it. It is neck and shoulders ahead of any other publication 
for the up-to-date printer.—George F. Crouch, publisher The 
Cygnet Review, Cygnet, Ohio. 
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EDMUND A. FELDER. 


Edmund A. Felder, assistant director-general of the 
National Export Exposition, was born in Orangeburg dis- 
trict, South Carolina, February 23, 1863. For years he was 
connected with the Southern Passenger, Central Traffic and 
Chicago and Ohio River Traffic associations, serving the 
latter as secretary. 

In the spring of 1892 he entered the office of Director of 
Works Burnham, of the World’s Columbian Exposition, as 
compiling and statistical clerk, and in recognition of his 
services in connection with the establishment of the entrance, 
ticket and pass systems, was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Department of Admission. 

Upon the close of the World’s Fair, he was appointed 
chief of the Department of Admissions of the California 
Mid-Winter Exposition, and immediately thereafter assistant 
to the president and director-general of the Cotton States 
and International Exposition at Atlanta, Georgia. In addi- 
tion to the important duties of this position, he was also made 
secretary of the Committee on Privileges and Concessions. 
During the administration period he was in charge of the 
departments of Admissions, Concessions, and the Guard. 

Mr. Felder successfully negotiated a variety of important 
contracts and concessions for several interests represented 
by him at the Omaha Exposition, and managed the most 
extensive and profitable concession at that record-breaking 
show. 

There is probably no man in the country who has had 
such a varied experience in exposition work as Mr. Felder. 
While he is master of infinite detail, his record and reputa- 
tion has been made as an exectitive officer. 





THE WASHINGTON LINOTYPE SCHOOL. 


To become master of the linotype machine certainly should 
be the object of all printers who in the future intend to earn 
their livelihood at the printing business. With this truism 
clearly in mind, early in last February, Messrs. J. E. Fulen- 


—ee——————————— 
From a photo by A. W. Archer. 


wider and Lee Hartley, employes of the Government Printing 
Office at Washington, began the organization of a linotype 
class in that city. Their object was to confine the member- 
ship in this class to employes in the Government office, and 
to manage the class purely as a codperative affair. With this 
understanding, fourteen others soon joined them, and “The 
Washington Linotype Class” was organized, with J. E. 
Fulenwider, president; P. W. Wiley, treasurer, and Eugene 
Andrew, secretary. The others interested in this novel but 
wise undertaking were Messrs. Hartley, Kendall, Burns, 
Smith, Burnett, Stidham, Johnson, Austin, Phillips, Har- 
wood, Donegan, Cotter and Sharp. Intended at first only for 
their own instruction, it was not foreseen that such a good 
plan to accomplish so worthy a purpose must necessarily 


broaden. This, though, was the fact, for hardly had the 
first machine been installed when others were seeking admis- 
sion to the class. This demand has continued so pronounced 
that the inevitable has been forced upon the originators, and 
the Washington Linotype School is the natural successor to 
the class formed last winter. 

This school, located at 729 North Capitol street, is now 
well equipped and organized, with the same officers as in the 
beginning, with the exception that Mr. D. J. Harwood suc- 
ceeds Mr. Wiley as treasurer. The two machines now in 
operation are the latest improved, with the automatic attach- 
ment to prevent “squirts,” so justly abhorred by the oper- 
ator. They also have the two-line matrices, setting roman, 
small caps and italic from the same keyboard and magazine. 
Arrangements are now being made to install the third 
machine, and others will be added from time to time as cir- 
cumstances may warrant. 

Early after installing the machines Mr. B. L. Stidham, one 
of the original class, went to Brooklyn and took a thorough 
course of training as to the mechanism of the machine in the 
company’s factory. Upon his return to Washington he 
assumed charge of the plant. His idea is that operators 
should be “combination men,” and possess a comprehensive 
idea of the mechanism of the machine as well as of the key- 
board. Mr. John Dahoney, a skilled machinist generally, 
and particularly so on the linotype, has rendered invaluable 
services to the school. 

The Linotype Company, through its president, Mr. Philip 
T. Dodge, has aided the undertaking in many ways. 
Through his courtesy disconnected keyboards have been 
added to the plant, which, to a beginner, are of great 
assistance. 

It may be of interest to others who contemplate install- 
ing linotype plants in the future, or who may desire to 
change from gas, to know that the school operates its 
machines entirely with gasoline, both for heating the metal, 
and furnishing power and electric lights. This method 
gives entire satisfaction and is fifty per cent cheaper than 
gas. Those who desire further information regarding the 
school should address Mr. Fulenwider, at 200 E street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


WANTED—A MISSIONARY PRINTER. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate, of Chicago, in its 
issue of August 16, 1899, says: 

“The Rev. W. G. Shellabear, presiding elder of Singa- 
pore district, Malaysia Mission Conference, has been ap- 
pointed by the British and Foreign Bible Society to the 
responsible work of translating the Scriptures into the 
Malay language, and, as this task will occupy some years, 
the society has liberally agreed to pay the passage and sal- 
ary of another missionary to take Mr. Shellabear’s work in 
the press of which he has from the beginning been superin- 
tendent. We are now looking for a suitable man for this 
responsible post. A preacher and member of conference is 
preferred, but these conditions are not indispensable. The 
candidate, however, must have a practical knowledge of 
printing, and should be well acquainted with the most 
recent improvements in this line of work. He should also 
have a practical knowledge of business. A mere compositor 
is not required, but a practical printer who understands the 
work in all its details, who has tact in managing a company 
of workmen, and who can assume charge of a _ business 
office. The ordinary salary of a missionary will be paid, 
with all the traveling and incidental expenses added. Appli- 
cants for this post are requested to write to Bishop Thoburn, 
150 Fifth avenue, New York.” 





THE exports from the United States to Germany in 1899 
were the largest in the history of the trade between the two 
countries. 
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We herewith present to the printing trade four sizes of our sertes of 
Abbey Text Italic. It 1s another addition to our large variety of modern 
display faces that will please the artistic printer who desires his work to 
bear the mark of elegance. Other sizes of this series tn preparation. 
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A. D. Farmer & Son 


TYPE FOUNDING COMPANY 


CORNER ‘BEEKMAN AND GOLD STREETS 
NEW YORK 


Chicago, ‘Detroit, San Francisco 
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artist, many of them 
a Keanna being from medieval 
PUTIN EKG Cy sources, and designed 
Prange Dea ReIE Zs by him with especial 
reference to the requirements of modern 
typography. Without advertising of any 
kind other than a simple and incomplete 
showing in some of our specimen books, 
they at once appealed to the best judgment 
of every advanced printer who saw them. 
The present specimen is complete, and 
while‘limited space precludes an extended 
showing of their possible uses in actual 
work, every printer will readily see their 
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availability. Excepting the larger sizes, 


a few of which are electrotypes, they are 
cast like type on point bodies. For sale 
at all branch houses and agencies of the 
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Hutomatic Box 
Machinery Zo. 
Boston, Mass. 




















Wayside Ornament as usable in an 
Envelope En 






MAKING 
MACHINERY 


Many printers could most 
profitably take up paper 
boxmaking as a side line. 
The maker who proposes 
to lessen the cost to the 
consumer of boxes is sure 
of a warm welcome, with opportunities 
for increased business in the printing of 
labels, etc. Our improved boxmaking 
machinery offers the opportunity for the 
printer to establish these relations. Of 
the several thousand millions of paper 
boxes annually used most all are made 
under the present laborious and expen- 
sive system. Now is the time for the 
progressive printer to establish paper 
boxmaking as a legitimate branch of 
printing, both industries being closely 
allied. It will pay you to look into this 
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PROFITABLE MACHINES FOR 
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Wayside Ornaments make up-to-date Cover Pages 
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THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


T. M. WATSON, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Gold and aluminum bronze, on green stock. 
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BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, 18 East Liberty Street, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Vest PocKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

MopERN LETTERPRESS DEsIGNs.—A collection of designs for job 
composition from the Brit7sh Printer. 60 cents. 

PRACTICAL PRINTER.—By H.G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
mation for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Cloth. $1 

SPECIMENS OF JORWORK.—By H. G. Bishop. Contains 300 samples 
of printing, set ina great, variety of styles, by thirty different printers in 
as many offices. Cloth, $ 

MODERN PRINTING.— Sention 1. The Composing Room. By John 
Southward. A handbook of the principles and practice of typography 
and the auxiliary arts. $1.50. 

Jos COMPOSITION ; Examples, Contrast Specimens and Criticisms 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise on display. By Ed S. Ralph. A 
most useful and instructive book. 50 cents. 

DIAGRAMS OF ImposITION.—By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather, 50 cents. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


CAMPSIE'S VEST-POCKET ESTIMATE BLANK BOOK. —By John W. 
Campsie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will 
enter into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 

Dre MONTFORT PRESS SPECIMENS.—A magnificently printed speci- 
men book,9 by 11 inches in size; bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 
sheets of artistically executed samples of typographic art, color printing 
and engraving. Specimens of half-tone color-work by various processes 
are also given. $1.10. 

Cost OF PRINTING.—By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful oper ration for ten years, is suit- 
able for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work 
can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 


Hints ON Imposition.—By T. B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
mstructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are 
devoted to “making” the margins, and this feature alone is well worth 
the price of the book. 4 by 6inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

CovER-DESIGNS IN TypE.— Twenty-three designs were 
submitted in the competition for cover-design for ‘THE 
INLAND PRINTER. W. S. Wrenn, of the Ztmes-Herald, 
Chicago, was awarded prize for the October cover, and his 
design appears upon the cover this month. Considerable 
skill has been displayed by the compositors entering the con- 
test, and no little amount of ingenuity exercised. Owing to 
the colors used in producing these covers it is impossible to 
reproduce them, but four of the designs are shown upon the 
opposite page. The following is a list of the gentlemen 
submitting the designs: W. P. Harmon, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
James F. Greig, Detroit, Mich.; Paul D. Neff, Lake Crystal, 
Minn.; A. R. Andrews, Batavia, N. Y.; W. J. Hassett, 
Sacramento, Cal.; R. H. Dipps, Philadelphia, Pa.; George 
W. Nagle, Bethlehem, Pa.; Jac. D. Schroeder, Middletown, 
Pa.; James P. Cant, Detroit, Mich.; Charles E. Wilson, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Will Crombie, Brattleboro, Vt.; Albert 
R. Gaskill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jason W. Warren, Phoenix, 

Ariz.; J. T. Short, San Francisco, Cal.; Edward G. Brooks, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Augustus Harr, Tyrone, Pa.; T. M. Wat- 
son, New Brunswick, N. J.; Will B. Shaw, Washington, 
D. C.; W. S. Wrenn, Zimes-Herald, Chicago, Martin A. 
Lewis, Morgan City, La.; Frederick Strecker, Rochester, 
N. Y. Other designs will be used from time to time as 
opportunity occurs. It will be the endeavor to carry out 
the color schemes of the compositors so far as possible, not 
only with reference to inks used but stock selected. ‘There 
being so many designs on hand it is deemed advisable not 
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to ask that others be submitted just at present. Announce- 
ment will be duly made when the supply of acceptable 
designs is exhausted. 

CLAUDE O. Funk, Wichita, Kansas.— Your blotter is a 
good one. 

S.S. Lesstie, New Orleans, Louisiana.— Card very neat 
and well printed. 

W. H. BATHGATE, Wausau, Wisconsin.— Your specimens 
have not been received. 

GEORGE C. Husss, Madison, Wisconsin. — Specimens 
artistic and :very attractive. We reproduce the first page of 
one of your folders, example No. 1, which we consider excel- 
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No. 1. 


lent as to simplicity and effectiveness. This was printed 
two colors, red for the rules and ornaments and black for the 
wording, on a light blue rough-finished stock. 

JESTER, Printer, Eaton, Indiana.—Specimens good as to 
display, balance and whiting out. 

James H. BEEK, Port Arthur, Texas. We reproduce the 
reprint copy of your note-head, example No. 2, also the 
heading as you set it, example No. 3. Here is another illus- 
tration in the No. 2 specimen which we have often written 
about — word ornamentation and the employment of pointers 


Port + Saloon, —~— 


Peter Stock. Prop 
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Cor. Proctor St. and Austin Ave 


Port retbur, T exag, 169 
No. 2. 


to make a“full” line. Neatness has been lost sight of in 
trying to follow out that erroneous idea that a display line 
must be “full measure and large enough to be read across 
the street.” Contrast the neat, stylish appearance of example 
No. 3 and see whether it is necessary to follow out the old- 


The Port Saloon. 


PETER STOCK, 
PROP 
COR PROCTOR ST 
AND AUSTIN AVE 
Port Arthur, Gexas. 1EQG9. 
No. 3. 


a 


time practice. We believe example No. 3 could be improved 
in one particular. Spell out the word “Proprietor” and omit 
the rule at each end of the abbreviation. This reproduction 
should be of lasting benefit to those who still hold to the old- 
school methods. 

WiLL U. Mackey, Carson City, Nevada.— The State 
Fair hanger is an excellent piece of composition, and we see 
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no room for improvement. The same is also true of the 
other specimens. 

LIsLE R. MOREHOUSE, Washington, Iowa.— Covers and 
envelope neat and well displayed. 

C. A. BREwron, Washington, D. C.— Your composition 
is artistic and deserving of praise. 

KEYSTONE PRESS, Portsmouth, Ohio. — The booklet, 
* Down in Old Kentucky,” is excellent. 

GLENGARRY NEWS PRINTING COMPANY, Alexandria, 
Ontario.— Specimens neat and well displayed. 

E. M. Oswatp, Buffalo, New York.— Your ads. are 
attractive, and the display forceful and artistic. 

R. Lewis BERRY, Orangeburg, North Carolina.—Com- 
position neat and well balanced ; presswork good. 

FRED C. FELTER, Cairo, Illinois.— There is nothing the 
matter with the McCarthy & Nellis heading. Your specimens 
are all good. We reproduce the Crabtree bill-head, example 
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matter on a blotter, because the business men, as a rule, do 
not have the time to read it. Something short and to the 
point is better. 

THE WHITE PRINTING COMPANY, Portsmouth, Virginia.— 
Both of your specimens are neat and well balanced, but we 
do not approve the plan of curved lines. 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Cairo, Illinois.— The 
Stuart card is an artistic one and you have handled the vast 
amount of matter to excellent advantage. 


Bulletin, Aurora, Indiana.— The ads. in the souvenir 
score card are entirely too fancy; there are too many 
pointers and too much fancy type used in their construc- 
tion. 


M. C. DorMAN, Sherman, New York.— As regards plan, 
your specimens are fairly good. There are several things 
which you should not do. Do not employ more than three 
different faces of type on any job, and be sure that they 
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No. 4. This example furnishes an excellent lesson in bal- 
ance, effective display and correct whiting out. 

E. W. BiccERsS, Ennis, Texas.— Good display and neat- 
ness are characteristic of the three specimens sent. 

ERA PRINTING House, Windber, Pennsylvania.— Speci- 
mens neat as to composition, and presswork good. 

EpmunpD G. GReEss, Easton, Pennsylvania.— Specimens 
all on the artistic order. <A very pleasing collection. 

WRIGHT, Electric Printer, Buffalo, New York.— Your 
August blotter is commendable for its neat and forceful 
display. 

C. N. Murpuy, Chicago, Illinois.— The Bates card is all 
right as to display. For a painter’s card, it is an artistic 
conception. 

BuRBECK & Co., Watsonville, California.— Your litho- 
plate printing is very well done, both as regards presswork 
and composition. 

THE GIBSON & SoRIN CoMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
Your blotter is excellent and a very artistic one, both as 
regards composition and presswork. 

THADDEUS S. WALLING, Freehold, New Jersey.— We 
have no criticisms on the three specimens which you send 
for that purpose. They are all good. 

THE Picotr & FRENCH CoMPANY, Seattle, Washington. 
Your blotter is a good one, being very neat. The hanger is 
excellently well displayed and printed. 

P. GEORGE PEARCE, Waterford, Ontario.— Your blotter is 
a good one. It is not a good plan to use too much reading 





thoroughly harmonize. Gothics and old styles do not har- 
monize asa rule. Do not adhere to the old plan of “long 
line, short line,” but break up the display. 


A. D. STEARNS, West Plains, Missouri.— Your blotters 
are good and quite artistic. Too many colors on the Journal 
heading, too much border, etc. The color scheme on this 
heading is very faulty and inharmonious. The display on 


=Monthly Statement = 


Nest Plains, Mo., 189 


In Account With 


72 A.C. TROWBRIDGE, @ 
Blacksmith, Carriage, Wagon and Plow Maker. 
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the Derrick heading is entirely too prominent. This is what 
is termed “professional” stationery, and should have been 
accorded neat, modest display, and it should have had no 
ornamentation whatever. We reproduce the Trowbridge 
heading, example No. 5, in order to better illustrate a few 
points which we have repeatedly spoken of in this depart- 
ment. The ornaments before and after the name should 
have been omitted ; the display type is inharmonious, because 








the type employed for the name and the words “Blacksmith, 
Carriage, Wagon and Plow Maker” do not go well together, 
and accords more prominence to this wording than is given 
the name. The spacing between the words is entirely too 
wide. You would have had a neat heading had you employed 
different sizes of the same type used for the date line. This 
is one of the jobs which could be classed as “long-line, short- 
line ” display. This plan is to be avoided. Break up your 
reading matter more and do not think it is necessary to 
always have a “full” display line. Pay more attention to 
securing good balance. 


THOMAS E. CRAIG, Metropolis, Illinois.— Cover for fair 
catalogue is good as to design and display, but a plain rule 
border would make it still better. Other specimens very 
tasty. 

W. H. CUNNINGHAM, Greenup, Illinois.— The premium 
list for the Cumberland County Fair is very creditable, both 
as regards presswork and composition. The cover-page is 
artistic. 


McGRATH & WOODLEY, Boston, Massachusetts.— Neat- 
ness, good and artistic composition, together with a superior 
grade of presswork, make your specimens very pleasing and 
attractive. 


J. E. Hurcuison, Frankfort, Indiana.— Blotter excel- 
lent as to design. Reading matter well prepared. The text 
would have presented a better appearance had you set it in 
plain body type. 

SPRAGUE & KENASTON, Elyria, Ohio.— We reproduce 
your blotter, example No. 6. Its design is good and its 
simplicity commendable. Other 
specimens neat and well dis- 
played. 


A. E. RIpLey, West Bay City, 
Michigan.—Too many type faces 
and too much border have ruined 
your blotter. Strive more for 
simplicity. Your envelope is your 
best and most artistic specimen. 
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ELLswort & WILSON, Kana- 
wha, Iowa, have started the 
Kanawha fecord. It is a bright, 
newsy, eight-page weekly. It is 
well patronized and the typo- 
graphical appearance and ad. 
composition are of a _ pleasing 
character. 














McCorouoDaLe, Lotus Press, 
Dundee, Scotland.—The cover for 
the Bruce booklet is all right as 
to design, and we have no sug- 
gestions to offer for its improve- 
ment. The booklet for Maxwell 
& Sons is excellent and artistic. 























SPRAGUE & | 
KENASTON R. W. R. ArMstTRONG, New 
ELYRIA, OHIO Westminster, B. C., Canada.— 
| Both of your jobs are very neat, 
— - indeed. The first page of pro- 
NOwG: gram which you refer to is excel- 


lent and artistic as well. We can 
make no criticism on it. It is fully up to date. 


W. H. FarMeEr, Mobile, Alabama.— Viewed as a whole 
your ads. are very creditable, both as to plan and composi- 
tion. Never set an ad. on the plan of the McDonald; they 
are never satisfactory, and the results do not justify the 
expenditure of time. 


J1m BIGGERSTAFF, Denton Texas.— Your note-head is too 
fancy, and color scheme inharmonious. Try simplified 
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designs and fewer ornaments. You should also avoid curved 
lines. The letter-head for the North Texas Normal College 
is your best specimen, but the border should have been 
omitted. Your blotters are creditable. 


Joun D. MiGeor, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The plan 
of your card is novel and good, but it has faults. Orna- 
ments on each side of central panel should have been 
omitted ; the border at top and bottom of panel is too heavy 
for so small a design. 

WILLIAM LEGGETT, Sanilac Center, Michigan, sends in 
the Macklem envelope corner, example No. 7, and says: 
“Please show me how I could have made a better appear- 
ance of the job. The third line was a source of annoyance 
to me, especially the words ‘Sanilac County.’ I first had 
the town and State directly underneath the name, but it did 


Return After Five Days to 


H. A. MACKLEM, 


County 
Commissioner of Schools, 
Sanilac County. 


MARLETTE, MICH. 
No. 7. 


not look right. It is only a small job. Nevertheless it 
requires a lot of thought to make it look neat.” We have 
had prepared a contrast example, No. 8, in order to clearly 
explain the job. We have repeatedly told our patrons to 
break up the wording more, and not to adhere to the plan 
of long and short lines. We have also said that it was next 
to impossible to secure a good balance when a job was set 


RETURN AFTER 5 DAYS TO 
H. A. MACKLEM, 


County Commissioner of Schools, Sanilac County. 


MARLETTE, MICH. 


No. 8. 


on the right and left hand flush plan. Had you heeded this 
advice, you would have had no difficulty. In preparing the 
contrast example, we employed the same type faces which 
were in evidence on the No. 7 specimen. 

WILtiAM R. BRACKBILL, Strasburg, Pennsylvania.— We 
consider the .Vews a very neat and creditable publication. 
The ad. composition is especially good, and we have no criti- 
cisms to make on them. They are above the average. The 
display is certainly well handled. 





LENNIS BRANNON, Talladega, Alabama.—Your specimens 
are fully up to the standard. We have one criticism to make 
on the cover for K. of P. booklet. The ornament used in 
the center of panel is not at all appropriate for lodge work. 
Always use the emblem, or nothing. 

CHARLES L. STRYKER, Washington, New Jersey.— 
Viewed as a whole, your large parcel of specimens is very 
good. The Ford & Fleming booklet is very good, the cover 
being quite artistic, and the presswork good. Your own 
letter-head is the best specimen of commercial work. 

THE SHENANGO PRINTING COMPANY, Greenville, Penn- 
sylvania.— The P. B. & L. E. time-table is a beauty. Your 
composition on other specimens is neat. Be careful in your 
color schemes. Pay more attention to harmony and simpli- 
fied treatment. Too much and too many colors are often 
ruinous. 

HENRY PRICE, Durant, Indian Territory.—We think you 
have made good use of the material you have to work with, 
and your specimens are not bad as to plan. In stationery 
work be careful and do not accord more prominence to the 
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business engaged in than to the firm name. ‘The firm name 
is the most important item. Also do not employ too large 
type on your stationery work. We see you have a tendency 
to over-large type on work of this class. 

THE GAZETTE, West Plains, Missouri. The main fault 
with your work is the employment of too many rules and 
fancy ornaments. The Gazef/fe heading is your neatest 
piece of composition, and the first page of folder for West 
Plains College the best as to design. Be careful of too many 
different type faces used in conjunction. 

HOWARD VAN SCIVER, Beverley, New Jersey.— We repro- 
duce your letter-head for the Stewart Snuff Company, exam- 
ple No.9. This is a very neat piece of composition, and 


CHAS. H. STEWART, A. H. ASHTON, 
SECRETARY ANU TREASURER, 


PRESIDENT. 









credit for its conception. The Swartz ad. on the directory 
cover could be improved. It is all right as to plan, but the 
Bradley type employed for two sections of reading matter is 
rather inharmonious, not suitable in conjunction with the 
type employed for the main display, and makes the text 
rather illegible. The ads. on the inside of the cover are 
excellent. Other specimens neat and well balanced. 


H. P. Tracy, Hudson, Michigan.— For an apprentice, 
your work is not bad, but you must learn to classify your 
display better. ‘There are portions of nearly every job of 
commercial work which should be grouped with the firm 
name. After this has been done it is well enough to place 
the unimportant portions in different positions on the head- 
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FACTORY AND SALES OFFICE: 


CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


No, 9. 


affords a good study in simplicity, correct whiting out and 
good balance. 

THe /ferald, Grand Forks, North Dakota, recently issued 
a forty-page anniversary edition in commemoration of its 
twentieth anniversary. It shows what push and persever- 
ance will do. The make-up of the paper is excellent, the 
ads. artistic and forcefully displayed. The //era/d and its 
entire force has the best wishes of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

S. B. Mitts, Maryville, Missouri.— The large collection of 
commercial printing which you send for criticism is of a high 
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ing. As it would take too much space to do this subject 
justice, we refer you to the book issued by ‘The Inland 
Printer Company, “Job Composition.” It will only cost you 
50 cents and will do you much good. 


F. N. Murray, Nappanee, Indiana.— Viewed as a whole 
your specimens are very creditable. We reproduce the head- 
ing of the Nappanee Lumber Company, example No. 10. 
This is an excellent script heading. Script headings are 
difficult for many compositors to handle successfully, and 
they are often at a loss to know what type faces harmonize 
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class and certainly shows that artistic talent, brains and push 
have been employed to advantage. There is evidence on 
every hand that the management’s watchword must be 
“Push your business or your business will push you.” Your 
blotters are unique and of the “trade-get” type. 

W. F. StEMMons, Bunceton, Missouri.— Wyan and Walter 
headings both good. The only criticism we have to offer is 
to omit the outline pointers. The 7776une heading is faulty. 
The sentence, “Republican in Politics,” should not be in the 
panel referring to the job department. It should be coupled 
with the name of the newspaper. A light rule border would 
be preferable to the border employed around the panels. 

A. H. CROWTHER, Osage, lowa.—Your September calen- 
dar is a unique and, we believe, original one. You deserve 





when used in conjunction with a script type employed for 
main display. This shows one face which can always be 
relied upon. The Lehman note-head is faulty. Too many 
ornaments and pointers; curved line also bad. The K. of P. 
heading is also faulty, the type being inharmonious. You 
can always count on unsatisfactory results where you employ 
a heavy-face condensed type in conjunction with a hair-line 
extended letter. 


A. S. WERREMEYER, St. Louis, Missouri.i—The plan of 
the envelope corner is all right, but the border is not in good 
taste. It should have had a plain rule border to be effective. 
The ornament is not appropriate. We know it is hard to 
get an appropriate ornament for a business like the one in 
question, but you could have used a better one — something 

















that has more of a design. Other specimens quite credit- 
able. As regards the program which you figured on and did 
not get, the composition is very ordinary, and it would nec- 
essarily have to be, considering the price for which the job 
was done. The composition was worth at least $25, press- 
work and binding $25, to say nothing of the paper. The 
presswork would have to be done in one forra in order to do 
it for the above figure. One hundred dollars, under the 
most favorable conditions, would be none too much for the 
complete job. 





DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS OF TYPE. 
BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 
NO. XXI—JOHN E. HANRAHAN. 
HE subject of this sketch was born in the city which 
tT has ever been his home, Baltimore, Maryland, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1859, and here he grew up and received his 
education. From early boyhood he evinced a decided incli- 
nation for drawing and painting, with a special fancy for 
lettering. Every old signboard was a subject of interest and 
study for him, and he would 
stand for hours watching a sign 
painter forming the letters in his 
work. So great a fascination 
had the work for him that when a 
mere lad he acquired a reputa- 
tion as a designer of letters for 
signs and transparencies. Mr. 
Hanrahan now looks back with 
pleasant recollections to the cam- 
paign of 1872, when as a boy of 
fourteen he had the courage to 
submit a design for a street ban- 
ner for the campaign committee 
of the Baltimore admirers of Horace Greeley. His design 
was accepted, and he was given the order to complete the 
work. He had not calculated the difficulties in store for him, 
without scaffolding or other aids; but the committee was so 
much pleased with the cleverness of his design that they 
came to the rescue, and agreed to provide the necessary scaf- 
folding. When the banner was completed and flung to the 
breezes, it was the subject of very hearty praise from the 
orators of the occasion, and the newspapers as well, who 
alluded to it as the work of the “boy artist.” The execution 
of this piece of work was the means of bringing a number 
of offers to Mr. Hanrahan, and after giving the matter care- 
ful consideration he accepted the proposition of Ryan & 
Ricketts, then proprietors of a typefoundry in Baltimore, 
afterwards and for many years known as Ryan’s ‘Type 
Foundry. 

Mr. Hanrahan entered the typefoundry the latter part of 
1872, engaging at first in the electrotyping department, which 
was under Mr. Ricketts’ immediate charge. Here he was 
soon advanced to the correcting table, where the most exact- 
ing demands were made on his skill. He was all the time 
giving his spare time to letter-designing, attending an even- 
ing class at the Maryland Institute School of Art and Design. 
After spending two years in the electrotyping department, he 
was transferred to the matrix-making department, where he 
was given the task of facing letters for the battery. Most of 
the matrices made at that foundry were by the electrotyping 
process, and Mr. Ryan maintained that if proper care were 
given to the details as perfect type could be cast in an elec- 
trotype matrix as in one made from a drive. The greatest 
care was, therefore, given to facing up and correcting any 
minor defects in the letters, and in many cases the latter 
would be entirely recut. Every letter was examined criti- 
cally for size, shape and weight, and the necessary alterations 
were carefully considered. Thus, for a number of years Mr. 
Hanrahan gave his time entirely to work of a general char- 
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acter, and while it was well calculated to train both eye and 
hand, he did not have an opportunity to do original work. 
The business of the Ryan foundry was chiefly in romans and 
plain jobbing faces, but it was of large volume and had a 
large territory with a multifarious clientage. There was 
thus constant demand for special accents and peculiar char- 
acters. Most of Mr. Hanrahan’s work was thus done in soft 
metal, and he learned its capabilities and limitations. He is 
firmly convinced that the most intricate and exacting work 
can be done as well or better in soft metal than in any other. 

In 1880 Mr. Hanrahan became superintendent of the 
Ryan Type Foundry, a position which demanded all his 
time in general supervision. He was thus forced for a time 
to give up his work at cutting and designing, with the 
exception of an occasional special character or some novelty. 
When, in 1887, the business was incorporated, he took a 
block of the stock, was elected a director, and continued as 
superintendent of the foundry. The foundry was sold out 
to the American ‘ype Founders Company in 1892, and he 
was still retained as superintendent, and the changed condi- 
tions brought about by the consolidation of three foundries, 
one of them a very old one, now made it impossible to 
devote any time to designing or engraving. However, in 
time, order was brought out of chaos, and he once more 
had an opportunity to devote a portion of his time to his 
favorite pursuit. 

As previously stated, Mr. Hanrahan’s early work was of 
a general character, though he cut several fonts of roman 
and italic for the foundry during these years, including a 
7-point roman for the Lanston Monotype Company.  Lat- 
terly he has produced some borders and ornaments for the 
American ‘ype Founders Company which have reached a 
degree of popularity which can not but be gratifying to the 
designer and the manufacturer. He has designed and cut 
Laurel Border in three sizes, Laurel Outline Border in three 
sizes, Laurel Ornaments in three sizes, Myrtle Border in 
three sizes, Flame Border in five sizes, Regal Border in three 
sizes and also for colors, Cornleaf Border, Flag Border in 
three sizes, and also Flag Border No. 2 for colors, Primrose 
3order in three sizes, and Union Combination Border. 

After spending twenty-six years in the same establishment 
and rising to the position of superintendent of the foundry, 
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Mr. Hanrahan has recently severed his connection to engage 
in a related business, which he believes will give him an 
opportunity to better his condition, while perfectly congenial 
to his tastes. As showing the esteem in which he was held 
by his associates, it may be noted that he was presented 
with a testimonial and an elegant gold-headed umbrella. 
W. Ross Wilson, manager of the branch, made an address 
in which he spoke of Mr. Hanrahan’s fidelity and his intelli- 
gent and earnest labors, covering a period of nearly twenty- 
seven years. 
































































































CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for 
publication, but merely to identify them if occasion should arise. 
No letters will be answered by mail which properly belong to this 
department. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.—See Process Engraving. 

THE CoLor PRINTER.—By John F. Earhart. Price, $15—now 
reduced to $10. 

MAKING READY ON JoB PRESSES.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 


PRESSWORK.— By William J. Kelly. A manual bys omens for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $ 


_ THE HARMONIZER.—By John F. Earhart, ce of “The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

; THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS. By C.H.Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

OVERLAY KNIFE.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 50 cents. 

GUIDE TO PRACTICAL EMBossING, By P. J. Lawlor. Contains in- 
structions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 


Wuiter’s Mvutrti-CoLor CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink—black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally in use. 40 cents. 


Because of the frequency of inquiry and the divergent opinions 
expressed regarding the causes and remedy of electricity in print- 
ing paper, and which have from time to time found place in this 
department, the Editor desires to secure the co-operation of about 
one hundred pressmen, located in different parts of the world, to 
write him their personal experience with the trouble: as to how it 
affects the operations of feed and delivery of paper at press, and 
what, in their experience, has been found to overcome its action. 
If ten or twenty pressmen in each city or town will lend their aid 
in the manner indicated, their letters will be published in this 
journal. From the deductions of such a body of practical work- 
men, a complete remedy may be found to rid the pressroom of 
its most annoying enemy. Address communications to William J. 
Kelly, 762 Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

ELECTRICITY IN PAPER — EFFECT AND REMEDY. 

Mr. Arthur Wilson, of the Duplex Press Company, of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, writes to the editor from Logans- 
port, Indiana, as follows: “In the August issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER I notice the remarks of a Colorado press- 
man relative to electricity. ‘The statements made in his let- 
ter can be verified by any intelligent pressman in sections of 
the southern part of this country, far removed from streams, 
lakes or ocean. Electricity does not trouble paper in these 
sections (west) during'the winter or rainy season; but in the 
dry seasons it is as much and even more in evidence than we 
find it during the winters in the North. Some years ago I 
had opportunity of telling a number of South African press- 
men of my experiences with electricity, and I learned from 
them that, in the interior cities, they had trouble with it 
during the dry weather seasons; but in the coast cities it 
did not trouble at all. My experience there with printing 
presses bore them out in this; and I found that with the 
same dry, hot weather as is found in Colorado, the South 
African pressman in the coast cities does not meet the static 
fiend. Notwithstanding our Colorado friend’s inclination to 
throw cold water on the Canadian correspondent, who pub- 
lishes his stove cure in the July number, I am inclined to 
think that the conditions our Canadian friend makes in his 
paper, after heating it, are entirely different to those in 
which paper is found in hot, dry climates. My theory is 
that our Canadian friend makes the conditions as they exist 
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in these coast towns, of which I write. There is a certain 
amount of moisture in paper which the cold weather dries or 
freezes up. By heating the paper, this moisture is again 
freed, and, as we well know, moisture can paralyze this foe 
of the pressman. The slight heat given to the paper thaws 
or loosens the moisture, causing a carrier for the electricity 
to escape upon its exposure to air. Mind you, this is a 
theory, based, as you know, upon another’s experience. I 
should like to see this intricate and troublesome matter of 
electricity taken up by say twenty pressmen in different parts 
of the world, and their experience published in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. The editor of this department could call for con- 
tributions of one hundred words from each man, and publish 
several letters each month. From such a variety of climatic 
conditions it is possible for us to learn something about a 
subject which none of us—even those of us who are most 
fond of bragging about what we do know of the matter— 
might otherwise learn. Wires, files and delusive concoctions 
of electricity fakers, are uncertain. I have also heard of 
schemes, used here and there, being put into operation, but 
my experience so far has been that none are sure all the time 
in all places. My theory is that the atmosphere of a press- 
room can be regulated so as to knock it out in all places. I 
am sure that sufferers from electricity troubles would be 
pleased by such a course as is here suggested.” 

Mr. Joseph George Reinhart, of Stratford, Ontario, 
Canada, sends the following interesting communication: “I 
notice that my suggestion of how to guard against electricity 
in paper in your April number has called forth opposing 
although not conflicting opinions of other practical men. In 
your June number I was contradicted by a correspondent 
from the Holyoke Paper Mills, that electricity in paper was 
not caused by frost, since they experience it at 90 degrees 
temperature when running calendering rolls at a high speed, 
and THE INLAND PRINTER is backing up my original state- 
ment by saying that in their case the cause is due to velocity 
and friction, only to find itself again contradicted by a corre- 
spondent from Colorado who claims to have lots of electricity 
in his paper although it is not subject to any great friction 
or velocity, neither have they any frost, but that the hotter 
it gets the more electricity there is in the paper. Now here 
we have three different men that have apparently discovered 
three different facts, and some explanation is in demand to 
make the above statements agree; therefore from the knowl- 
edge inferred from these and some research in the science of 
electricity I have come to the following conclusion: That 
when atmospheric conditions and temperature get beyond 
the normal, that is, either too hot or cold, the paper becomes 
susceptible to electrification, and that paper in this condition 
becomes electrified by the pressure it is subjected to in the 
printing press and calendering rolls. In the paper mill case, 
we have the web traveling rapidly from the steam drying 
drums at an approximate temperature of 300° Fahr. directly 
into the calendering rolls before having sufficient time to 
cool down to a normal temperature, the pressure of the 
calendering rolls electrifying the paper. I should judge if 
the calendering rolls could have been further removed from 
the drying drums or the web run at a slower speed without 
getting the paper any drier, the trouble would have been 
removed. Our Colorado correspondent’s trouble was due 
to too dry paper. Wetting the paper before printing is an 
absolutely positive prevention of electricity, but is nowadays 
objectionable. A close observer should also notice that the 
trouble ceases upon a heavy rainfall, whether it was due to 
frost or heat. Scientists generally experience difficulties in 
getting their frictional machines to work satisfactorily in a 
damp atmosphere. I wish pressmen who are troubled with 
electricity in paper would procure a thermometer and barom- 
eter and hang same on an upright standard secured to 
wooden base and place this on top of the pile of paper giv- 
ing annoyance, and give us the readings of both whenever 



































troubled with electricity and also whenever they find it 
strangely absent, together with the quality of the paper. 
The writer intends to conduct a series of experiments this 
coming winter and would be pleased to hear of further 
opinions, experiments and suggestions, either through the 
columns of this paper or by personal letter.” 

Mr. Oza Blodgett, of Tuscola, Illinois, has sent us the 
following: “I have noticed, in several instances, mention of 
electricity in paper, and various causes given for its pres- 
ence. But in this month’s issue (August) I see H. L. B., of 
La Junta, Colorado, has trouble almost identical with my 
experience, which may be of interest. While doing the press- 
work on the Urbana Courier we had much trouble with elec- 
tricity — sometimes sufficient to completely stop the delivery 
of the sheet over the fly. I was at a loss to account for the 
cause, or find a cure. It was in the heat of summer, and I 
noticed the paper was extremely dry and sensitive to friction 
in handling; that is, the more a ‘lift’ was handled and 
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rolled the greater was our trouble with electricity. Working 
on this theory, I wet the floor all around the press and in 
stockroom, and had the feeder to handle the ‘lifts’ with the 
least amount of friction possible, and in this way was suc- 
cessful in entirely doing away with the electricity. I did not 
wet the paper at all; but in very bad cases I dampened the 
tympan a little. Our trouble was with the news paper. Have 
never been bothered with electricity in finer papers; but I 
have seen the sheets adhere to the fingers of the feeder on a 
platen press to such an extent that good work was impossi- 
ble. In this instance the floor was also dampened. ‘This 
has been my experience, whether it has been that of any 
others. I ascribe the cause to heat and friction from han- 
dling, and my remedy has been water. Had the same trouble 
here last winter in a very warm room.” 

CAUSE OF OFFSET.—C. E. W., of Camden, New Jersey, 
has sent us a printed sheet, which has evidently been worked 
on a half-medium platen press. It is composed of four 
pages, one of which contains a woodcut, while the balance 
appears in 10-point old style, with numerous display lines of 
12-point medium condensed gothic type. The sheet being 
printed on one side only, shows offset principally on the back 
of the page which contains the woodcut. The correspond- 
ent asks us to “kindly tell him what was the cause of offset : 
poor ink, piled too high, or too much ink?” Axnswer.— 
There is nothing the matter with the ink, as it is a splendid 
black ; had less ink been carried there would have been little 
cause for offset, provided the sheets had been carefully 
taken from the press in small “lifts.” If it was desirable to 
carry as full a body of color as this sheet shows, then the 
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work should have been slip-sheeted. The latter would have 
been the proper course if this printing was done on a platen 
press. If done on a cylinder machine, less color could have 
been carried and then still shown as effective in depth. 

Wants TO EmMuboss WITH TyPE.—W. B., of Windsor, 
Ontario, asks: “Will you kindly inform me, through the 
Pressroom Queries and Answer department, how to emboss 
with type? Do I have to have a cut made of the type to do 
the embossing ? I understand how to emboss a solid block. 
Iam aconstant reader of your valuable paper and find it a 
great help, for I owe much of my experience to its existence.” 
cinswer.—It is wise to make an electroplate of the type lines 
before going on with the printing; take an impression from 
these and transfer same to a plain piece of zinc or metal, and 
have the same either etched out or engraved out. The object 
in making a cast of the type before going on with the printing 
of the color is to insure perfect register as well as save any 
unnecessary wear on your font of type. In order to under- 
stand embossing type lines more fully than we can inform 
you in‘thisslimited space, we suggest that you send to this 
office for a small work covering embossing quite fully, 
entitled “Guide to Practical Embossing.” 

To RESTORE THE QUALITY OF CopyiING INK.—D. R. B., 
of Carson City, Michigan, writes as follows: “In your Press- 
room Queries and Answers will you please tell me if there 
is anything that will restore the qualities of a high-grade 
purple copying ink. It is three or four years old and will not 
copy.” Axswer.—If you had mentioned about the quantity 
you have on hand, we could have told you just what to do to 
fix up the entire lot; in the absence of this, we can simply 
tell you to take the ink out of its receptacle (whether tin or 
jar), and place it upon a clean stone or slab, carefully dis- 
carding any dry skin that may have formed by age. Toa 
pound of ink, add about one ounce of clear glycerin and 
thoroughly mix the two together. After doing this your ink 
will copy. To test it (so as to be sure it does not require 
more glycerin), print a few copies of any form in the even- 
ing and allow these to dry all night. In the morning slightly 
dampen the printed sheet and draw your fingers over the 
printed matter. If it *runs” easily, then it will copy; if not, 
then add a few drops more glycerin. (See reply to M. J. of 
St. Johns, in this department, for further information. ) 


CopyInG INKs Dry Up.—M. J., of Saint John, New 
Brunswick, writes: “We have a large amount of copying ink 
work in.our shop, and experience great difficulty to keep it 
from drying on the disk of the presses. We use purple, 
costing $5 per pound, and have tried two of the leading 
makers. While one does not dry quite so quickly as the 
other, still it is not satisfactory. We find that on a damp 
day they work all right; but in fine weather they dry up 
when working about an hour, so that it causes a great pull 
on the rollers, and will not distribute over the form. We 
wash up and make a fresh start, but that causes a great 
waste of time and material. We are under the impression 
that copyable ink can not be tampered with like other inks, 
and therefore are in a quandary what todo. If you will kindly 
give us some information on this subject you will confer 
a great favor on a constant reader of your very excellent 
journal.” Answer.—If you will add a few drops of good 
clear glycerin to the ink before using, you will find that it 
will work free and not dry up unreasonably quick. Washing 
up too frequently is not necessary nor desirable when the ink 
does dry up on the disk of the press or on the form. If you 
will rub a damp sponge or linen rag over the face of the type, 
rollers or disk, take out the form, and then distribute the ink 
thus dampened, you will find that the printing can be gone 
on with quite satisfactory. It is a ready method of starting 
the printing of a form of copying ink to slightly dampen the 
face of the form with a damp sponge or the palm of the 
hand. The dampness on the form helps the rollers to impart 
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the color to the same. Glycerin will assist such ink to copy 
better after printing. The reason your ink did not dry up so 
quickly during damp days may be inferred from what has 
here been communicated to you regarding water and glyc- 
Your rollers, doubtless, contain a considerable quan- 
and as this absorbs 


erin. 
tity of glycerin in their composition, 
more or less moisture, the amount of this necessary to keep 
the ink in working condition was supplied by the rollers 
during the damp days. 

Wants ADVICE ABOUT PRINTING PEN PoRTRAITS.— J. L. 
B., Washington, D. C., says: “I have occasion to print some 
little pen portraits (zinc etchings) and am at a loss as to the 
kind of paper or board to use. It is necessary that the por- 
traits have a very pretty and attractive effect, similar to that 
which the Life Publishing Company uses for its Gibson draw- 


ings. Will you kindly advise me as to the best kinds of both 


enamel on one side. Regarding this job the correspondent 
writes: “Will you kindly tell us how to prevent cracking in 
embossing like enclosed sample label? We have used paper 
acress embossing plate and have used everything we have 
seen in THE INLAND PRINTER. Weare doing this embossing 
on a ll by 16 Peerless press with side arms. We find in 
putting more impression on job that it is too much of a strain 
for the press. Kindly let us know at once.” Auxswer.—We 
have informed the correspondent what we consider may have 
been the cause for cracking the paper, basing our opinion on 
three causes most natural to the defect complained of, 
namely: 1, Embossing up before the bronze and ink colors 
were thoroughly dry; 2, running the press faster than the 
paper could be made to conform to the action of the male 
die, and 3, forcing up the male die beyond a proper or prac- 
tical limit. We are inclined to believe that either of the two 

latter reasons given would produce such a result 

as that shown on the label before us. The title 
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word on the label is printed in three colors, which 
produce a rich effect; but as the title is made up 
of ten letters, which measure over fifteen picas in 
depth and about seven and a half inches in width, 
it will readily be seen that to emboss up such a 
line of ornamental type, without cracking the 
paper, is not an easy matter, and requires con- 
siderable experience and skill to turn the label out 
without defect. Nothing short of a personal in- 
spection of the mechanical conditions at hand 
could enable us to give a different answer. We 
shall be pleased to hear further about this piece 
of embossing. 

INK “GUMMING” ON LABELS PASTED ON INSIDE 
OF CIGAR BOxES MADE OF SPANISH CEDAR.— 
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papers and board to use, and the kind of surface and tint 
which will be most effective?” duswer.— A dose of advice 
can hardly be prescribed for such an inquiry, because the 
writer has neither furnished us with a proof of any of the 
portraits, so as to enable us to judge what they would look 
best on when printed; nor has he sent us a sample of what 
he alludes to as Gibson drawings, and gotten out by the Life 
Publishing Company. We are entirely in the dark regarding 
what to advise our correspondent, although it would afford 
us the greatest of pleasure to be able to do so intelligently. 
You have likely read of the specialty “doctor” who only 
required a lock of one’s hair to prescribe for the patient ; 
but we have not even been furnished with the lock of hair. 
Light pen drawings look well on cream, pink or any other 
such like warm grounds, if printed in deep brown, sepia 
brown, or warm violet. The stock, whether of paper or 
cardboard, should be of a superior quality of high-grade 
writing or wedding paper and bristol cardboard, else of plate 
paper, woodcut paper and cardboard to conform to either 
of these. A deep black ink, in which a very small quantity 
of bronze-blue has been mixed, is suitable for any tinted or 
white stock, but it is not a happy combination. 

CRACKING OF STOCK WHEN EMBOSSING.—J. W. J., of 
Dayton, Ohio, has sent us an embossed sheet, the form of 
which measures 4% by 74 inches, which shows a field of pink 
and blue, with letters and embellishments in red, deep green 
and gold. The sample shows where the male die has 
cracked the stock in several places; the stock is known as 
lithographic plate paper, being strong and coated with 


H. & R., of Hartford, Connecticut, have sent us 





the lid of a cigar box which has pasted on it a 
printed label in blue ink, also the bottom of the 
box, which is without any printing. They say: 
“We send you, under separate cover, a cigar-box 
lid, which you will observe has become ‘gummed’ 
after having stood awhile. It is our opinion that 

it is caused by chemical action between the chem- 

icals in the ink and that in the wood, which gives 
Spanish cedar its peculiar odor. Some colors have more 
tendency to bring it out than others; red, blue and black 
especially. It never appears upon the label pasted upon 
the outside (or end) of the box, but upon the inside label ; 
and if the box is left open it will not appear. ‘This has 
saused the trade much annoyance and expense for many 
years, and we have been advised to write to you in refer- 
ence to the matter, to ascertain your opinion as to cause, 
and also a possible remedy.” Answer.— The complaint 
is not a new one to the writer, as such cases had been 
brought to his attention some years ago. The example 
before us is, however, a bad one, as the entire lettering, 
ornaments, rules, etc., showing the least trace of blue ink, 
have actually sweated to such a degree as to cause the entire 
mass of printed matter to become thoroughly glazed and 
gummy. But before entering into this examination further, 
we will add that on the lid before us appear two distinct 
kinds of blue ink, as stated by the correspondent ; this other 
blue ink has not sweated at all, and, of course, has not 
gummed, and remains on the wood in close proximity to the 
blue that has. This is the problem that naturally excites 
surprise. Of course, the two blues are made entirely differ- 
ent. The one of which there is no complaint has been 
made of pure articles, both as regards dry color and the 
liquid matter with which it has been compounded. ‘The 
other blue is a more attractive color, because it has been 
heightened in brilliancy by the use of aniline, but destroyed 
for use on cigar-box lids by reason of the cheap and unsuit- 
able varnish in which it has been made up. This is where 








the fault lies, namely, in the kind of blue used in printing 
the label. A microscopic examination of this label blue 
leads to the conclusion that both color and varnish are at 
fault; that the color “extends,” and that the varnish heats 
and sweats to such an extent as to cause the face of the 
printing to be covered with blotchy exudations all over its 
breadth and width. It is true that the cedar employed in 
making cigar boxes has a strong chemical action on certain 
grades of varnishes, and on some oils as well, especially 
when the contents of the boxes are moist and the lids of the 
same closed. And it is because of this fact that we find that 
certain grades of printing ink are not suited for labels so 
employed. Varnishes thickened up with resin, shellac, etc., 
will not do for any color of ink when put to such a test. 
Rather procure pure inks, made with good linseed oil var- 
nish, and sold at a fair price, than to run the risk of trouble 
and spoiled work. Had the label before us been printed 
with the same kind of blue ink as appears on the printed 
border of the lid, there would have been no cause for com- 
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causing a lowering of the speed of about one-third at the 
time of feeding the sheet. 

August 1 was a great day in the Patent Office for the Hoes. 
They received eleven different patents, six the invention of 
Thomas M. North and five of William Spalckhaver. They 
all bear upon rotary presses for aluminum printing, and 
indicate the efforts that this firm is making to occupy this 
field. Of Mr. North’s patents, No. 629,911 covers a stop- 
cylinder machine, in which the tripping or throwing off of the 
impression is accomplished by simply keeping the impression 
cylinder stopped at the point of feeding during one or more rota- 
tions of the plate cylinder. Nos. 629,912, 629,913 and 629,914 
cover improvements in machines having two plate-cylinders 
for perfecting a sheet, the patents dealing with variations in 
speed and stoppage of the cylinders for various purposes, the 
general object being to get the advantage of the stop in feed- 
ing combined with the other advantages of rotary printing. 
No. 629,915 covers a mechanism for automatic lifting of the 
inking rollers from the plate when the machine is not run- 
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plaint. The remedy is easy, i. e., get suitable ink from 
your inkmaker. Inks made up of pure color and ¢hin oily 
(linseed) varnish, will be found suitable, provided an 
abundance of color is worked into the varnish. Avoid 
heavy and strong-looking inks, because such inks are simply 
“dosed up” with mixed and unsuitable varnishes, which 
may do fairly well for ordinary printing, but not for internal 
cigar-box labels. 
PATENTS. 

B. Huber and W. K. Hodgman, of Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, in patent No. 631,745 show a new device for perfecting 
the register on a rotary press. By slowing down the impres- 
sion cylinder at the time of gripping the sheet, a press which 
is running 1,800 an hour may be made to take the sheet at a 
1,200 an hour speed, thus giving as perfect register as can be 
had at the lower speed. In the drawing, D is the plate cyl- 
inder, and F the driving gear. By loosening the nuts at 5 
and 6, and shifting the frame that centers on the shaft E, the 
position of the stud e! is changed. In the position shown in 
the drawing the greatest amount of eccentricity is produced, 
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ning, a very valuable feature in aluminum printing, as the 
standing of the rollers on the plate fills it up and seri- 
ously damages the design. This result is accomplished by 
utilizing the shifting of the driving belt B, on the loose pul- 
ley, to set in operation the roller-lifting mechanism, as will 
be understood from the drawing. No. 629,916 describes a 
holding and straining device for keeping the aluminum plates 
tight on the cylinder. No. 629,930 and the other patents by 
Spalckhaver are all devoted to the matter of straining and 
holding down the sheet of aluminum, and the illustration 
shows one of the methods by which this accomplished. 

The Goss Printing Press Company has acquired a new 
patent, No. 631,424, by Joseph L. Firm, which describes 
improvements in a straight-line web press, which is arranged 
to assemble separate sheets without wholly turning or revers- 
ing the web. 

Fritz Frisch, of Buda-Pesth, Austria, has patented a stop- 
cylinder as No. 631,398. The gear 3 on the cylinder is always 
in mesh with the rack a on the bed, but during the return or 
nonprinting stroke of the bed, the gear is uncoupled from 
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the cylinder shaft, and the cylinder remains stationary for the 
feeding of the sheet. 

J. H. Prouty has devised a sectional ink-distributing 
roller, attachable to job presses, for printing in several colors 
at one printing, and patented it as No. 631,126. The draw- 
ing shows two sections of the roller e ¢, fixed on a rod /, and 
receiving side motion by means of the bell-crank s. 

A new rolling cylinder hand-power newspaper press is the 
subject of patent No. 630,701, by H. H. Hoskins, of Norca- 
tur, Kansas. The chief novelty is the treadle 43, which 
enables the operator as he feeds the sheet to start the cylinder 
on its way. The machine ought to operate very easily. 


THE CRYING CAYUSE TWINS. 


HE illustrations of the “Crying Cayuse Twins,” which 
jie accompany this article, are from photographs taken 
by Major Lee Moorehouse, of Pendleton, Oregon, one 

of the best-known amateur photographers on the coast. It 
was the intention of the Maas & Inwood Company, Chicago, 
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to show these twins in colors in this month’s issue, but as the 
sheets for the colored insert could not be got ready in time, it 
was decided to present the children in one color only. Major 
Moorehouse was formerly United States Indian agent on the 
Umatilla reservation in the northeast part of Oregon, and by 
reason of this had exceptional opportunities for photograph- 
ing his former Indian wards. He says that after the mother 
of the two pappooses had arranged them for the camera, and 
the intended picture been made, she quitted the scene for a 
moment, and the little ones, frightened at being left with 
strangers in the persons of the operator and his companion, 
threw an imploring glance after the retreating form of their 
maternal parent and then set upa lusty bawl. Major Moore- 
house was fortunate in catching the expression of their faces 
when in this predicament. In a recent issue of the Sunday 
Oregonian, of Portland, an interesting account is given of 
the twins in question. The Ovegonian says: 

“Peculiar interest attaches to these Indian twins from the 
fact that they are the second pair ever born on the Umatilla 
reservation, and the only pair now alive. Their being alive, 
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too, many assert, is contrary to the dictates of Indian super- 
stition, for it is commonly believed that Indians never permit 
twins to live. It is their belief that twins are signs of dis- 
pleasure of the Great Spirit, hence they are usually killed 
as soon as born. Recently, on other reservations, incidents 
have occurred tending to establish the truth of the assertion 
that Indians have a superstitious dread of twins. In this 
instance, however, the Cayuse tribe appears to have departed 
from the custom of the past, and the twins, Tox-e-lox and 
A-lom-pum, are honored by being permitted to live. Ala- 
we-a-him-yean (Skin-of-a-coyote) and Ha-hats-mox-mox 
(Yellow-grizzly-bear) are the parents, and one day, several 
years ago, Ala-we-a-him-yean presented her aboriginal lord 
with these twins. Ha-hats-mox-mox was subtle and cunning, 
and when he wanted his twins to live and grow up to honor 
him in his old age, he spread the impression among the 
tribesmen that they came as a good omen for the nation. 

“He was an orator of no mean parts, and induced the 
chief to call a potlatch. The Cayuse nation assembled at 
the principal lodge; that is, the men assembied, for if the 
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women were there it was only by sufferance. They, of course, 
had no part in the great council. That two innocent human 
lives were at stake weighed not an iota with these Indian 
men. They must be reached through other arguments. The 
tribe’s selfishness, as personified in the men, must be the 
means of saving the twins. Ha-hats-mox-mox madeaspeech. 
He told the tribesmen how he had been far away hunting the 
deer on the Little Minem ; how in the night, when his cuitan 
was grazing near by on the bunch grass and he himself had 
laid down to rest, he had had a vision, and in a vision had 
been promised these twins, who were to be signs of good 
fortune to the whole tribe. All Indian braves are ‘great on 
visions,’ and Ha-hats-mox-mox worked his particular vision 
off on the tribe council, and the twins lived.” 





I INCLOSE you $1 for six months’ subscription to THE 
INLAND PRINTER, which is by far the best magazine of the 
kind published. I would about as soon be without a press 
as to be without THE INLAND PRINTER.—A. A. Risedorph, 
manager, White River Journal Company, Kent, Washington. 
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CONVENTION 


Steamer at Beach Lawn, Glen Island. 
Glen Island Casino, where party had lunch. 


Going Aboard at West Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York. 


Approaching Glen Island. 
Near Boat Landing, Glen Island. 
Rock Fountain, Seal Lake, Glen Island. 


OF THE UNITED TYPOTHETA OF AMERICA, 
SNAP SHOTS ON THE TRIP TO GLEN ISLAND. 


Another view of Glen Island. 

On the East River, New York. 

Pagoda, Glen Island. 

Lion at the Zoo. 

The * Defender” at anchor near City Island, 
Long Isiand Sound. 

Buffalo at the Zoo. 


13. 


14. 
1; 
16. 


17. 


1899. 


Lighthouse on North Brother Island, East 
River, New York. 

The Castle, Glen Island. 

Lighthouse, Blackwell’s Island. 

Inthe Zoo. 

Fort Schuyler. 
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THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE CONVENTION. 


|HE thirteenth annual convention 
of the United Typothete of 
| America, held at New Haven, 
Connecticut, September 12 to 
15, was the largest in point of 
attendance of any gathering 
in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Socially, the affair was 
not inferior to any of the bril- 
liant assemblages that have 
marked the history of that 
body, and from a_ business 
point of view also the conven- 
tion was an entire success. 
The entertainment furnished 
by the Connecticut Typothet, under the active manage- 
ment of its president, Wilson H. Lee, left nothing to be 
desired, and was carried out with a lavishness and business- 
like regularity that was the subject of universal approbation 
from the fortunate ones who were in attendance. A total 
of 164 delegates and alternates was reported by the com- 
mittee on credentials after the first day’s session, and prob- 
ably nearly two hundred were present during a part of the 
convention. Visiting members, and the wives, daughters 
and traveling companions of delegates, swelled the entire 
number at the gathering to over four hundred persons. 

For a large number of the Typothetzee membership the 
entertainment began in New York city, on September 11, 
when the rooms of the metropolitan organization were 
thrown open to visitors from all over the country. The day 
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FRANKLIN HUDSON, 


President-elect of the United Typothetz of America. 


was one of pouring rain, which prevented sightseeing, and 
the Western master printers were glad to spend the hours 
socially with New York members. Messrs. E. Parke Coby, 
James A. Rogers, Paul Nathan and Benjamin H. Tyrrel 
were the committee who received the guests, and William 
Green, R. H. Middleditch and other well-known New York 
printers were present. 

At 9:45, on the morning of September 12, the gang-plank 
of the steamer Matteawan was pulled inboard, and 259 
Typotheters and friends, including the delegations from 
New York, the West, North, South, and a few from the 
East, set sail from Thirty-fourth street, New York, for New 
Haven. The day was perfect, indeed the weather through- 
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out the convention seemed made to order. After a delight- 
ful excursion about New York harbor, and glimpses at the 
points of interest on the North and East rivers, the com- 
pany landed at Glen Island for luncheon, and at 2 o’clock 
proceeded to New Haven by special train, making the run of 
fifty-seven miles in fifty-two minutes. 

The Typothetie headquarters were established at the New 
Haven House, and the overflow of visitors found accommo- 
dation at near-by hotels and in students’ dormitories. Elm 
City was found to be appropriately decorated at many 





CORNELIUS S. MOREHOUSE, 


The retiring President of the United Typotheta of America. 


points, and a great many of the prominent citizens not inter- 
ested in the printing trade took strong interest in the visita- 
tion, and assisted materially the comfort of the guests. A 
large local committee of entertainment, headed by Wilson H. 
Lee, anticipated every want of the visitors, and laid them 
under a debt of gratitude that will long be remembered. 
The evening of Tuesday was given up toa reception at 
the Historical Society building, in which all the business 
sessions were also held. The reception was most brilliant, 
the committee receiving being Wilson H. Lee, president of 
the Connecticut Typothetz, and lady; Cornelius S. More- 
house, president of the United. Typothete, and daughter ; 
Hon. Leverett Brainard, of Hartford; Col. H. T. Rockwell, 
of Boston; James H. Bruce, of Nashville; Theo. L. De 
Vinne, of New York; N. L. Burdick, of Milwaukee, and 
W. H. Woodward, of St. Louis. Former Mayor J. H. Mari- 
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gold, of Bridgeport, as chairman of the Reception Committee, 
officiated as master of ceremonies, ably assisted by W. H. 
Barnard, of Hartford; Frederick Benton, R. W. Tuttle, 
Arthur Brodery, W. L. Warren, Col. Charles Pickett, J. H. 
Taylor, George H. Tuttle, Jr., J. B. Carrington, R. McLaugh- 








JOSEPH J. LITTLE. 
Chairman Executive Committee 
United Typothetz of America. 


WILSON H. LEE. 
President Connecticut 
Typothete. 


lan, M. E. Chatfield, and J. W. Flint, of New Haven; J. M. 
Emerson and J. G. Day, of Ansonia; E. C. Geer and R. S. 
Peck, of Hartford,and George M. King, of Middletown, who 
composed the Reception Committee and ushers. The line 
was formed in the hallway, and as the delegates and their 
ladies passed, they were formally presented to the great men 
of the convention. 

The first business session of the convention was opened 
Wednesday morning by President Cornelius S. Morehouse, 
of New Haven. Mr. Lee made an address of welcome, fol- 
lowed by Rev. E. S. Lines, who supplied the place the gov- 
ernor was expected to fill; Mayor C. T. Driscoll, and Prof. 
Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale. The address of President 
Morehouse was a very carefully prepared paper, in which he 
dealt with the attitude of the Typothetz toward organized 





THEODORE L. DE VINNE, 


Who responded to the toast, “* The Printer’s Art.” 


labor. He held that the conference of the preceding year 
and the Syracuse agreement “established a precedent for 
mutual consultation on all disputed questions which must 
have far-reaching influence.” He put the query, “Should 
we not demand that no local union be permitted to order 
or sanction a strike, nor any office among members of 
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our association to order a lockout until a consultation shall 
first be held between the executive committees of both the 
National Typothetz and International Union, and that no 
disarrangement of business shall be permitted, if united 
action is recommended by these executive committees, or by 
delegates by them appointed to confer on the subject-matter 
in dispute?” He also called attention to the fact that if con- 
sultations were to be held with the unions looking to agree- 
ments, that the International Union should procure a charter, 
so as to have a legal standing before the law. The advan- 
tages of graded wages, according to ability of workmen, was 
referred to, as of importance to the slow or aged workman, 
as well as to the more active and intelligent of employes. 
The harmonious relations between the Boston master printers 
and their men, largely due to the influence of the Franklin 
Typographical Society, was commented upon as worthy of 
emulation in other cities. The need of better prices to offset 
the increased cost brought about by the shorter workday 
received special attention, with suggestions as to combination 
and study of the St. Paul and Baltimore plans. A tribute 
was paid to the lamented treasurer, Richard R. Donnelley, 
and the address closed with an advocation of the “Code of 
Ethics,” and the application of the Golden Rule to business. 

The treasurer, Thomas E. Donnelley, reported total 
receipts of $4,106.05, of which $2,220.81 was a balance from 
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last year. The expenses aggregated $1,930.59, leaving a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $2,295.46. 

Hon. Joseph J. Little presented a lengthy report from the 
Executive Committee, which comprised the information that 
a typothetz had been organized at Binghamton, New York, 
that the Detroit association had reorganized, and that one 
individual membership had been granted. Correspondence, 
etc., was presented, showing the successful determination by 
the courts that the restriction of public printing to the union 
label was illegal. Numerous papers were also included with 
reference to the Syracuse agreement, showing that the unions 
had done nothing to carry out their part of equalizing wages 
in competitive districts. Methods of calculating the cost of 
linotype and other composition and of presswork were sub- 
mitted. 

Regarding the union label question the report said: 

Your committee was surprised to learn how many cities were inter- 
ested in this question, and do not hesitate to say that there is no more 
important subject now before the United Typothetz than this one. For- 
tunate indeed are those firms or individuals who have escaped its tyranny. 


If the rule be strictly applied, no person, company or corporation may do 
business with any city or State government unless permitted to use the 
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label of the Allied Trades organization of that locality. Inasmuch as the 
licensee, upon receiving such permission, must sign an obligation to return 
such license upon demand, it follows that no one may know for any 
length of time in advance how long he may be permitted to continue its 
use. Even if he may have provided a special equipment, particularly 
adapted to certain work for which he has contracted, he may be forced at 
short notice to accept such conditions as will impose a serious loss in 
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Soldiers’ monument on the left. 


fulfilling the contract, or to abandon the contract and subject himself to 
suits for damages; in either case, perhaps, involving serious loss or even 
bankruptcy. 

The reply of the Union representative is that the “Union Label” is a 
guarantee of “fair wages.” This is not necessarily true. A fair wage is 
a wage established by the consent of both parties — he who pays and he 
who receives. 


Regarding the free importation of importers’ samples, the 
abuse in which was discovered by Paul Nathan, the report 
said: 

The importers of this country bring annually from abroad enormous 
quantities of samples, consisting of laces, silks, dress goods, and fabrics 
of allkinds. These samples are put up in various forms, in many cases 
including bindings, involving printing, electrotyping, stamping, binding, 
etc.— work that should all be done by American labor, but which is now 
done abroad because of a ruling of the Treasury Department that sam- 
ples may be admitted free of duty. 

It is believed that at least $3,000,000 worth of such work annually 
passes through the port of New York alone, and that similar proportionate 
amounts pass through other ports of entry in this country. We believe 
that the United Typothetz of America should take some action with a 
view to stopping this abuse, thus having this work done in this country. 
The appraiser at the port of New York and the importers recently had the 
matter brought before the Secretary of the Treasury. The appraiser 
claimed that these sample books should be assessed according to the 
rate provided for the contents of the books. Had he been sustained the 
decision would have been the means of throwing a vast amount of busi- 
ness into the hands & American printers, bookbinders, etc., but the 
Secretary of the Treasury decided against him, thus disposing of the 
matter for the time being. We believe, however, that if the United 
Typothetz will take up the subject and push it vigorously that the Secre- 
tary may be induced to go into the merits of the case more carefully, and 
we believe he might then change his opinion. We therefore reeommend 
that some action be taken by this body. 

The report of Secretary Cushing, of Norwood, Massachu- 
setts, was devoted largely to a rehearsal of official correspond- 
ence. The statistics of the association, as shown by this 
report, are: Local typothetzs, 33; total membership, 834. 
The report concluded with a summary of reports from local 
secretaries, all of which indicate growth and prosperity and 
the noticeable evidence that the change of working hours has 
been very beneficial. 

The Necrology Committee reported through L. A. Wyman, 
of Boston, a number of deaths throughout the organization, 
notably that of R. R. Donnelley, of Chicago. The obituary 
notices were ordered printed in the proceedings. 
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The Western Massachusetts Typothetw was elected to 
membership. 

The following committees were appointed : 

On Nomination—George H. Ellis, Boston; William J. 
Berkowitz, Kansas City; E. Parke Coby, New York; R. J. 
Morgan, Cincinnati; John W. Campsie, Milwaukee ; William 
J. Dornan, Philadelphia; W. H. Woodward, St. Louis. 

On President’s Report — Wilson H. Lee, New 
James H. Bruce, Nashviile, Tennessee ; Horace T. Rockwell, 


Haven ; 


Boston. 

On Distribution of Topics and Executive Committee’s 
Report—Amos Pettibone, Chicago; Franklin Hudson, Kansas 
City ; William Courts, Galveston, Texas; John E. Burke, 
Norfolk, Virginia ; Louis A. Wyman, Boston. 

On Credentials— Edwin Freegard, St. Louis; Walter S. 
Southwick, Providence, Rhode Island; Everett Waddey, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Auditing Committee—W. P. Dunn, Chicago; Frederick 
Mills, Boston ; Paul Nathan, New York. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to a carriage drive 
about New Haven. Nearly one hundred carriages were in 
the line, which passed through the principal streets and up 
to East Rock, along a beautiful driveway, ascending to an 
elevation of 500 feet, from which was viewed New Haven, its 
suburbs, the meadows of the sinuous Quinnipiac river, the 
bay and sound, and the distant shores of Long Island. ‘The 
surroundings were most picturesque, and the bright sunshine 
and clear atmosphere added to the beauty of the scene. 
Thence the carriages descended through a well-kept highway 
and brought the company to the Pequot Clubhouse, on 
Morris Cove, where a bounteous shore dinner was provided. 
Exactly 409 people sat down to the tables, and partook of a 
repast that was most gratifying and astonishingly well served, 
when it is remembered that this large company was provided 
for in a private clubhouse, miles away from any general 


conveniences for catering. A general social time and hop 
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Planted on day of the death of Benjamin Franklin. 


closed the pleasures of the day, Philip Ruxton’s cake walk 
being the feature of the evening. 

On Thursday morning the business session was opened 
with a report by Edwin Freegard, of the Committee on 
Credentials. The report showed thirty organizations were 
represented, as follows: Baltimore 4, Boston 13, Buffalo 5, 
Chicago 12, Cincinnati 6, Cleveland 3, Connecticut 7, Denver 
1, Detroit 3, Indianapolis 1, Galveston 1, Kansas City 4, Lind 
(Ont.) 2, Memphis 1, Milwaukee 6, Minneapolis 3, Nashville 
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2, New York 28, Norfolk and Portsmouth 2, Philadelphia 11, 
Pittsburg 1, Rhode Island 3, Richmond 3, Rochester 2, St. 
Louis 6, St. Paul 2, Toronto (Ont.) 3, Troy 3, Weston (Mass.) 
4, Winnipeg 1. Total, 144; alternates, 30. 

The Committee on President’s Address precipitated a 
warm discussion by offering the following: 

WHEREAS, It is desirable, so far as possible, to prevent strikes on 
the one hand and lockouts on the other, and forestall the losses which 
come to all parties to such violent controversies, it is believed that in 
some cases at least good might result by our association having a per- 
manent committee to confer with a similar committee from the inter- 
national union affected; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be and is hereby authorized 
to act as a permanent board of conference and conciliation for the pur- 
pose to meet similar committees from other trade organizations in the 
endeavor to reach mutual agreement on disputed points without resorting 
to force on either side. 

J. H. Pugh, of Cincinnati, vigorously opposed any recog- 
nition of the Typographical Union in any way. Hon. J. J. 
Little, of New York, urged the passage of the resolution as 
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Where shore dinner was tendered delegates of the United Typothetez. 


a matter of fairness, in order that the master printers might 
again go on record as willing to discuss all questions amica- 
bly with their employes. George H. Ellis, of Boston, also 
counseled in favor of conciliatory methods, on the ground 
that molasses went farther than vinegar. Robert J. Mor- 
gan, of Cincinnati, pitched into the resolution tooth and 
nail, and from the responses throughout the hall it was evi- 
dent that he had most of the delegates with him. Thomas 
E. Donnelley, of Chicago, deprecated the proposed resolu- 
tion, and urged that his firm would not be bound by the 
action of any committee of conference, unless such action 
appealed to them as good business policy. The resolution 
was voted down. 

On motion of Everett Waddey, of Richmond, the follow- 
ing was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be directed to press upon 
the labor unions their obligations to endeavor to bring about an equaliza- 
tion of the scale of wages in competitive districts in accordance with the 
Syracuse agreement. 

There was considerable talk deprecating the use of the 
union label, as tending to restrict trade unfairly, and, on 
motion of Mr. Pugh, the following was passed : 

Resolved, That the United Typothetze of America views with regret 
any willingness on the part of the members of any of the local organiza- 
tions to curry favor with labor unions by allowing the union label to be 
attached to work being done in their offices. 

Resolved, That the convention earnestly urges upon all its member- 
ship that they discountenance any use whatever of the union label upon 
any work going out of their establishment. 

The afternoon of Thursday was occupied by a trip to 
Hartford on a special train, about 385 participating. A car- 
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riage ride about the city was provided, with stops at promi- 
nent points of interest. About four o’clock the company 
halted at the residence of Hon. Leverett Brainard, who is an 
ex-mayor of Hartford, and the head of the Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Company. Here a reception was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Brainard, assisted by ex-Gov. Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
Gen. William H. Bulkeley and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Lee, and 
others of local prominence. One of the most pleasing fea- 
tures of this reception was a large floral tribute made up of 
roses, lilies of the valley, orchids and maiden’s-hair fern, 
which bore the following legend: 

To the 

Typothetz of America 
from the 
Union Printers of Hartford 


in token of 
Our Friendly Relations. 


The State capitol was next visited, this being a magnifi- 
cent marble pile that cost $2,500,000. One of the Vizcaya’s 
dismantled Hotchkiss guns was seen here, being an object 
The copy of the original Connecticut 
The dele- 


of especial interest. 
blue laws also received a large share of notice. 
gates returned to New Haven at 7:15. 

On Friday morning the first important business was an 
explanation of the St. Paul plan of combining to maintain 
prices, by C. W. Hornick, of the Pioneer Press Company. 
He stated that a parent company had been formed with a 
cash capital of $10,000, in $10 shares, which were divided 
between the members in proportion to the size of their 
plants. Ninety-five per cent of the local offices hold stock. 
All large estimates are sent in to a general manager, and all 
small work is done by a price-list. Where customers ask for 
bids, each firm gives the same figures unless for some special 
Each firm is protected in keeping customers of two 
years’ standing. A board of directors goes over the work of 
the manager once a week. ‘There is no forfeit, except that 
of the stock, and disagreements are settled by a trial before 
the board. There were several difficulties at the outset, but 
the system is now running smoothly. If a printing office 
cuts prices and will not join the combination, the members 
force it in by taking the work of its customers at cost. 

Nathan Billstein, of Baltimore, read a paper explaining 
the Baltimore plan, which he stated was not yet in operation, 
as generally supposed, though it had been agreed to by 
every important office but one in that city. Under their sys- 
tem every member was bonded. He said: 

“The Baltimore plan is based upon that of the Fire Insur- 
ance Board of Underwriters, for an association interested in 
the printing trade. The fundamental principles of the plan 
being considered at Baltimore are, first, the organization is to 
be confidential, and second, all estimates amounting to $50 
or over must first be submitted to the general manager of 
the association, who will fix the price which the various bid- 
ders shall submit to the customer, keeping the relative posi- 
tions of each as they were originally, so that the lowest 
bidder will remain the lowest and the highest bidder the 
The printer receiving the order must pay to the 
association the difference between his own estimates and 
the figures fixed by the general manager. The fund thus 
accumulated, after paying from it the salary of the general 
manager and the expense of the association, is to be divided 
annually, or at any other convenient period, among the 
members in proportion to the total sales of each for the same 
period. The general manager will be governed in revising 
estimates by tables of rates to be fixed by the executive com- 
mittee which would meet two or three times a week. These 
tables would be amended and changed, and increased grad- 
ually so as to include almost all the items commonly entering 
into estimates. All other items would be determined by the 
general manager.” 

C. W. Edwards, of Philadelphia, presented a resolution 
which was apparently intended as a reply to the resolution 


reason. 


highest. 
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of the Typographical Union to the effect that foremen must 
be members of the union. As finally passed it reads: 

Resolved, That the members of the United Typothetz of America 
reserve to themselves the right to employ whomsoever they see fit in the 
management of their respective offices. 

The following, presented by George H. Ellis, of Boston, 
prevailed : 

Resolved, That in view of the increase in the cost of printing, the 


United Typothetz of America recommends to all local typothetzs the 
immediate consideration of an increase in prices to the consumer. 


The following resolution was passed unanimously : 


Resolved, That acommittee of five be appointed by the president of the 
United Typothetz of America, to report at our next convention, to devise 
ways and means whereby may be created a fund to be devoted to defray- 
ing the expense of strikes, boycotts and other encroachments upon the 
constitutional rights of our members and to prosecute before the law such 
encroachments. 

President Morehouse announced that he had appointed 
the committee to investigate and report on the success or 
failure of trade organizations and that they were George E. 
Matthews, of Buffalo, Henry P. Pears, of Pittsburg, George 
C. James, of Cincinnati, John Taylor, of Detroit, and Ernest 
Hart, of Rochester. 

The report of the nominating committee presented the 
following list of officers for the ensuing year, who were 
unanimously elected, each name being vigorously cheered: 
President, Franklin Hudson, Kansas City, Mo.; vice-presi- 
dents, Edwin Freegard, St. Louis, Mo.; Wilson H. Lee, 
New Haven, Conn.; John E. Burke, Norfolk, Va.; A. Tal- 
bot, London, Ont.; William A. Webb, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
J. R. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Executive Committee — Joseph J. Little, chairman, New 
York; W. J. Dornan, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. W. Hornick, 
St. Paul, Minn.; W. H. Bates, Memphis, Tenn.; Amos 
Pettibone, Chicago, Ill.; H. P. Pears, Pittsburg, Pa.; H. O. 
Houghton, Boston, Mass. President and secretary to same 
ex-officio. 

It was voted unanimously to hold the next convention in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

The Executive Committee presented recommendations, 
which were approved after some discussion, suggesting that 
at future conventions at least two business sessions a day for 
three days be held, and that social features be confined to the 
evening. 

The desirability of a manual training school for educating 
boys to the printing trade was advocated in a paper by 
Benjamin B. Herbert, of Chicago. 

President Hudson made a short inaugural speech, in the 
course of which he said: “In the duties of this position I 
shall ask your indulgence for inexperience, and your coédpera- 
tion that has so cordially been given the able men who have 
heretofore known the office.” 

The convention adjourned after passing a vote of thanks 
to the Hon. Leverett Brainard, of Hartford, for the recep- 
tion tendered the Typothetz, and also instructing the sec- 
retary to express the acknowledgments of the Typothetz 
to the union printers of Hartford for their beautiful floral 
tribute. 

On Friday afternoon many of the delegates went through 
Yale College buildings, and inspected the museums and 
Center Church crypt. In the evening the banquet was held 
in Warner Hall, for the delegates only, a ladies’ theater 
party being arranged for the remainder of the visitors. The 
hall was decorated in excellent taste, a prominent feature 
being a painting of an enormous nutmeg carried by an 
American eagle of one-tenth its size. The twenty-six tables 
were named after prominent members of the organization, 
and about two hundred and fifty participated. At the head 
table sat Gov. George E. Lounsbury, Mayor Cornelius T. 
Driscoll, President Franklin Hudson, ex-Presidents Theo. 
L. De Vinne, C. S. Morehouse, Amos Pettibone, James H. 


Bruce, Hon. Leverett Brainard, Rev. E. S. Lines, Dr. W. L. 
Phillips, Rev. Levi Gilbert, William Green, Charles W. Hor- 
nick, Wilson H. Lee, and others. 

The viands were as follows : 

Rockaway Oysters on Half Shell 
Green Turtle Soup, Clear 
Broiled Bluefish, a la Italienne 
Potato Croquettes 
Olives Cucumbers Tomatoes Celery 
Tenderloin of Beef, Larded, a la Béarnaise 
Potatoes, 4 la Delmonico Artichokes, au Gratin 
Wellington Punch 
Philadelphia Squabs Currant Jelly 
French Peas Celery Salad 
Cakes Fancy Ice Cream Fruit 
Cheese Crackers 
Coffee 

The menu was an exquisite bit of printing donated by the 
American Type Founders Company. The catering was 
superb and the music grand. 

As a souvenir each guest received one of the New Haven 
Clock Company’s watches, with *U. T. A., New Haven, Ct.” 
on the dial. These will serve for a long //me as reminders 
of the occasion. 

Mr. Lee ably filled the toastmaster’s place, and called on 
the following for speeches : 

The State of Connecticut — His Excellency George E. 
Lounsbury. 

The city of New Haven—His Honor Cornelius T. Dris- 
coll. 

The Printer’s Art — Theodore L. De Vinne. 

Yale University — Rev. E. S. Lines. 

The Rights of Humanity (Labor and Capital)— Rev. Dr. 
Watson L. Phillips. 

The Great West— Amos Pettibone. 

The Press— Rev. Levi Gilbert. 

National Destiny — Charles W. Hornick. 


BOARDING THE TRAIN FOR HARTFORD, 


In the center is Mr. F. H. Clark, Secretary of the National 
Ele*trotypers’ Association. 


All the speakers were greeted enthusiastically, Mr. De 
Vinne receiving an ovation that lasted for fully five minutes 
before he was permitted a chance to begin his speech. 
Music enlivened the intervals between the toasts, the songs 
by Isaac H. Blanchard, of New York, being specially com- 
plimented. 

Governor Lounsbury created a laugh by remarking on 
what he had heard of the great wealth of the Typothetz. 
He said: “I consider it a great honor to speak to this body. 
I never realized adequately before how great an honor it was 
to be invited by the United Typothetz of America.” Mayor 
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Driscoll offered the members the freedom of the city, and, 
jocularly, freedom from the police. 

Mr. De Vinne’s speech in response 
Printer’s Art,” was as follows : 


to the toast “The 


Mr. Chatrman and Gentlemen of the United Typotheta : 

You have given me too comprehensive a subject for a short speech. 
Is there in English a more flexible word than art? It is used to honor the 
highest achievements of poets, painters, sculptors and architects; it is 
used to stigmatize the cunning of every rogue from the Jacob of Genesis 
to the Artful Dodger of Dickens. Evidence of superior ability, good or 
bad, is rated as Art. 

I can not believe that you want me to speak about the artfulness of 
printers, for you know that we have none. We are not the men who write 
seductive advertisements and pamphlets, that offer oroide watches and 
Alaska diamonds, and nobby suits of clothes, at a small advance on the 

We do not rig the market with shares in 
Wedo not make Rejuvenating Pills, Elixirs 
All these are done by and for 


price of glass, brass, or wool. 
bogus joint stock companies. 
of Life, or Panaceas of any description. 
the fellows for whom we print. Innoinstance do we offer to do printing at 
cost, or less thancost. This candor should be to our credit. Yet it is 
obvious that without offering to do work at less than cost, many of us do 
so, and this humility, or modesty, or ignorance, is much to our debit, or 
to some one else’s debit. Surely there is no art in this. It is not to be 
bragged about. Let us dismiss this side of the subject. 

It may be that you want me to speak of the dignity and usefulness of 
our craft, which, from that point of view, deserves to be rated as an art. 
Here, again, the subject is too broad for swift treatment. To tell what 
printing has done for the world in the domain of education, religion, 
science, mechanics, amusement, and other fields, is utterly beyond my 
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How it has made useful and honored men of serfs of the soil, 


ability. 
potato-digger has been 


who would otherwise be scorned as Millet’s 
scorned, as the “man with the hoe and brother to the ox”; howit has sent 
the Scriptures over the world, and made people who sat in darkness see 
the great light of a better life here and hereafter; how it has made the 
discovery of every thinker, seeker and experimenter in science or 
mechanics, the heritage of the world; how it has provided the most inex- 
haustible source of amusement to the well; how it has beguiled, when all 
other pleasures have failed, the weary hours of the ill—all these are 
results produced by printing that have already been told much better than 
Icantellthem. I will not attempt to beat the threshed wheat. I do but 
repeat what some one said long before any of us were born, that Printing 
is not only the preserver of all arts, butis of itself the Art of Arts. 

But there is another phase of the subject which should not be 
neglected. Critics of typography tell us that although our art is use- 
ful, it is not, as now practised, artistic. They say, “What book of this 
century equals the Bible of forty-two lines, or other great books made 
at Venice and Paris before the year 1500?” It is a sufficient answer to 
this taunt to say that if all printers after 1500 had given their best efforts 
to the making of books of this class, necessarily of great size and of 
great price, and had printed no others, the critic who now condemns our 
inartistic work might not have been able to read at all. He might have 
stood as a lay figure for Millet’s potato-digger, and brother to the ox. 
It is the glory and not the shame of printing that it soon came down 
from its high perch, and made itself useful to men of low estate. 

If we are not artistic it is not for want of dogmatic teachers and apt 
scholars. Artistic printing, as understood in the first half of this cen- 
tury, was the servile imitation of the delicacy of copperplate work. Types 
must be of light face and full of sharp hair lines; the book must be dou- 
ble or treble leaded and have the pomp of broad margins. ‘The printer 
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of that period who followed the usages of the old masters of the art was 
put in the outer darkness as a heathen. 

Then came Andrew Tuer, of the Leadenhall Press, with his delight- 
ful chap-books, saying, * You are all wrong, brother printers of the light 
face. Types were made to be read, and they can’t be read unless they 
have black faces. Let us return to the simplicity of the chap-books of 
the seventeenth century.” 

Close on his heels followed William Morris, of the Kelmscott Press, 
practically saying, The only artistic book is the monastic book of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. I mention Morris’ name in honor, 
for, although I do not fully accept his teachings, no one has done more 
than he has for the revival of masculine and readable printing. Unfortu- 
nately for him and for us, he has had too many imitators who could not 
imitate. Any recent book or pamphlet printed in his Jenson or Troy 
type, on a 4-cent, rough-laid paper, with thin ink and printed dry against 
a hard impression surface, is as melancholy a travesty of the Morris 
style as could be made. 

To offset these English teachings in art, we American printers have 
developed a new phase of artistic printing, generally known as the Brad- 
ley style, but I am quite sure that this deservedly honored artist must 
repudiate a deal of work labeled with his name. The Bradley style has a 
flavor of its own, but one can detect in it the features of the block-book 
of the fifteenth and of the chap-book of the seventeenth century. It is 
simple and sincere. It scorns niggling and frippery. It says what it has 
to say in the fewest lines, going to its mark as straight as a bullet, But 
what shall I say of its type-work? That, too, scorns all modern rules of 
typesetting, for it spaces the single letters of italic lower-case, and even 
small capitals, with one-em or two-em quadrats, and does it with a 
cheerful complacency at the general effect that is even more admirable 
than its audacity ! 

These are some of the manifestations of modern art with a big A. 
Let us be thankful that we have lived to see them. Thankful, too, that 
taste is so catholic that every new fad has a fair chance, But don’t let us 
forget that novelties in type or decoration will never supplant good plain 
workmanship. I ask your approval of this sentiment — not mine, but one 
made thousands of years ago: There is no good art that is not based on 
good mechanics. 

Dr. W. L. Phillips said: “I congratulate this assembly 
because you are men of ideas. It is the tenth man that wins 
and he is the man of ideas. The employer has a right to 
run his business as he pleases, provided he does not infringe 
on any other man’s right. The employe has a right to 
proper hours and proper conditions of labor, to time for 
respite and for improvement of the mind. And he has a 
right to combine for mutual protection. We can not stand 
alone; helping somewhere is the problem this generation is 
evolving, and in tears.” 

Mr. Amos Pettibone was called to the topic “The Great 
West.” He dealt with it in a humorous vein, referring to a 
line of reasoning adopted by Doctor Lines in his first speech 
to the Typothetz, by which he had deduced that Chicago 
was a suburb of New Haven. “There is no more North and 
South,” said the speaker, “and now we come to the home of 
our fathers to learn that while there is an East, there is no 
more a West.” 

The closing speech was made by Charles W. Hornick, 
who had the toast “ National Destiny.” He delivered an elo- 
quent oration supporting the undertaking of the war and the 
acts of the administration as the workings of destiny, and 
defending the Government against the charge of imperialism. 
“Destiny by the hand of Spain,” he said, “blew us up in 
Havana harbor, and we landed everywhere. The arch of 
destiny spans not a continent, but the Anglo-Saxon domina- 
tion of the world.” 

The banquet ended at 1:30 a.m., closing the festivities 
connected with the most successful convention ever held by 
the United Typothete. 

Souvenir badges and buttons were largely in evidence. 
The official badge was of sterling silver and blue enamel, 
with a wooden nutmeg attached; Buffalo had a ribbon 
intended for the hat, with the inscription: “We are all going 
to Buffalo in 1901— Pan-American Exposition”; Galveston 
distributed a badge with a miniature bale of cotton, made of 
genuine cotton, with wrapping, ties, and lettering complete ; 
Cleveland supplied a brown badge with buckeye suspended ; 
Nashville had a “bright spot” button with streamers of red, 
white and blue; and New York, Toronto, Detroit, Minneap- 
olis, Milwaukee, and other cities, remembered friends with 








some souvenir. ‘The “Texas horns” souvenir, distributed by 
Mr. Courts, THE INLAND PRINTER button handed out by Mr. 
Shepard, and the program and autograph brochure furnished 
by Mr. Oswald, were all in demand. 

The souvenir book of the Connecticut Typothetz was an 
elaborate affair, being a substantially cloth-bound volume of 
some 240 pages. The illustrations of New Haven, Hartford, 
and other Connecticut cities, the officers of the association, 
and the interesting descriptive matter, served to make it a 
valuable reminder of the very enjoyable time which every one 
in attendance at the convention had. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is under obligations to Messrs. 
J. H. Ferguson, H. W. Lovejoy and J. W. Worden for the 
pictures from which the half-tones were made which accom- 
pany the Typothetze and the Electrotypers’ convention 
matter. 


THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NATIONAL 
ELECTROTYPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE National Electrotypers’ Association held its third 
‘T annual convention at New Haven, September 12-15, 
being the same dates as the Typothetz convention, 

and the members, who are also mostly members of the 
Typothete, partook of all the social events of the week. 
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Mayer, and all the presidents of the local associations in the 
country. 

Secretary — F. H. Clark, of Cleveland. 

Treasurer — John H. Behrens, of Chicago. 

The following reports by the president and secretary were 
read: 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 
Gentlemen of the National Electrotypers’ Association : 

I thank you for the privilege of addressing you, and will take as a 
subject the ways and means of improving the condition of our electro- 
typing business. 

There has never been a time when actual purchases of goods have 
run so far ahead of production as they do now. In the iron and steel 
manufacture and other branches of industry many works are compelled 
to decline large orders, and many buyers are seeking in vain fora place 
to put contracts. It is not strange under such conditions that works are 
crowded and many running overtime, nor that concerns long idle are 
being brought into operation again. Scarcity of competent labor hinders 
in many directions, and it is doubtful whether the labor of the country 
was ever more fully employed. Differences about wages are remarkably 
rare. 

I think I am not overstating when I say that there is no process more 
necessary and of greater importance to the publisher, advertiser and 
manufacturer than the process of electrotyping, and see no reason why 
we should not be in the same position as other manufacturers, and get a 
share of the general increase in prices. 

To men like you, who are in active business in the greatest city of the 
Union, it is hardly necessary to remark that we stand at a critical turn 
of affairs as regards participation of our country in the markets of the 





J. H. Behrens, Treasurer. 


George E. Peters, President. F, H. Clark, Secretary. 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL ELECTROTYPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Their sessions were held in a parlor of the Hotel Davenport, 
about twenty-five delegates being present. The matter of 
revising the scale was discussed, and a committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Benedict, of Chicago; Peters, of Brooklyn; 
Flower, of New York, E. H. Parkhurst and F. H. Clark, 
took the matter in hand and reported in favor of the Chicago 
scale. This involved a long discussion, with the result that 
the report was voted down, and the association decided to 
work under the same scale as last year. 

It was stated that there was such a wide divergence in the 
prices in the different sections of the country that it was well- 
nigh impossible to secure the adoption of a uniform price 
throughout the country. 

Reports from the various associations showed that the 
trade was good everywhere. There were two reports which 
stated that the trade was only fair. The members every- 
where agreed that the condition of the trade had been injured 
generally by the big increase in the price of materials. 

It was voted that the next meeting of the association 
should be held in connection with the convention of the 
United Typothetz of America. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the New Haven committee 
and others who provided for the entertainment of the mem- 
bers of the association. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President — George E. Peters, of Boston. 

Vice-presidents —G. H. Benedict, G. E. Peters, George 
H. Ferguson, M. J. Lawrence, Frederick S. 


Thomson, J. 


world, as far as manufacturers are concerned. We at present supply a 
large part of the world with food, cotton, iron, tobacco, carriages, bicy- 
cles, sewing machines, locomotives and books, and I have recently been 
informed that one of our American manufacturers of electrotyping 
machinery has put a plant up in Germany for the purpose of applying 
American machinery and methods in the process of manufacturing elec- 
trotype plates in Europe. 

You will agree with me that as soon as the European manufacturers 
obtain our machinery and adopt the methods we use in the manufacture 
of our goods, they will be in a position to do the work more cheaply, 
owing to the lower wages and longer working hours, and we can not be 
too quick to forestall the loss of such prestige as American manufac- 
turers already possess, and prepare for a much closer rivalry in such 
objects in the near future. 

Now, gentlemen, how we are to accomplish the improvement of our 
industry will be the question at issue for this convention. 

Yours respectfully, F. A. RINGLER, President, 
SECRETARY’S REPORT. 
To the President and Members of the National Electrotvpers’ Assoctation : 

GENTLEMEN,— We should give thanks to the Giver of all good, and 
congratulate ourselves that the war which prevailed at the time of our 
last convention has been concluded, and for the generally prosperous 
condition of the industrial interests of the country. It is earnestly hoped 
that the electrotyping business may soon feel, in a marked degree, the 
effects of the business revival which is apparent in nearly all other lines 
of trade. If electrotypers do not havea share in the good things it will 
be their own fault, as in fact they have only themselves to blame for the 
unsatisfactory condition of their industry. There is, however, danger 
that proper action will be delayed too long, until the tide which should 
bear them out on the sea of prosperity shall have receded, and their craft 
be left fast in the mud. 

At our last convention seventy-five firms were represented— over 
thirty-six per cent of the entire number of houses engaged in the business 
in this country, and over forty-eight per cent of the jobbing electrotype 
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HOTEL DAVENPORT, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


Headquarters National Electrotypers’ Association. 


At that time there were eleven local associations organized or in 
There has not been any material addition to 


houses. 
process of organization. 
the number during the year; the eleven include so nearly all the centers 
of our industry that there are but few sections where there are a suffi- 
cient number of houses within a distance to make it convenient for the 
proprietors to attend meetings. 

I hoped that a larger number of the blanks, which were distributed 
for the purpose of obtaining information regarding the state of the trade, 
would be returned; however, from those received I am enabled to report 
that the volume of business during 1898 compared favorably with that of 
the previous year. The gain 
was not large, but any gain is 
encouraging. There has been, 
as far as I have learned, not 
more than four or five new 
foundries established since our 
last meeting. Had the business 
been prospered to the same or 
a similar extent as has trade 
in other lines, the increase in 
foundries would undoubtedly 
have been larger. Not but 
there are yet an excess of elec- 
trotype shops, but when trade 
in any line is brisk, there is a 
tendency toward an increase 
in the number of establish- 
ments. 

The Standard Electrotype 
Scale, recommended at our last 
convention, has met with a 
fairly favorable reception, as a 
basis for charges, but has not 
been very generally followed. 
The Chicago Association de- 
cided that the scale rates for 
small work appeared to be un- 
necessarily low, and adopted a 
scale on which the figures were 
quite a percentage higher for 
small and narrow sizes, and 
somewhat lower than the Na- 
tional scale for large plates. The Chicago scale has been found to be 
acceptable to the trade, and to customers, where it is used, as it is quite 
generally at points west of Buffalo, New York. The scale in use in New 
York has not been materially changed during the year; the rate is about 
one-third less than the Standard. As will be remembered, the recom- 
mendation of this body was that the maximum discount from the Stand- 
ard scale should not exceed forty per cent. 

Throughout New England the scale adopted nearly two years ago by 
the New England Association is yet in use. This scale is, by the way, 
higher than the National scale. The discount is understood to be ten per 
cent. 

Copies of the National, the Chicago, the New York and the New 
England scales are submitted herewith. 

In Philadelphia, owing to the establishment of two new electrotype 
foundries during the strike of last year, prices have been somewhat 
depressed and unsettled. Prices in Baltimore are, to an extent, influenced 
by rates which are quoted in Philadelphia. 

At the last convention it was recommended that eleven points be 
adopted as the standard thickness for book plates and your secretary was 
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STATUE OF COL. THOMAS KNOWLTON, 


In capitol grounds, Hartford, Conn. 
Col. Knowlton fought in the French 
and Indian War. Commanded Con- 
necticut troops at Bunker Hill. 
Killed at Battle of Harlem Heights, 
September 16, 1776. 


instructed to prepare standard gauges to be sold to the trade. Standards 
have been prepared, properly stamped, offered at 40 cents each and 
ordered by twenty of the leading houses in the business, not including 
Chicago houses, which had been supplied in consequence of the Chicago 
association having previously adopted the same standard. 

It is not likely that the houses which have the standard are making 
all their book plates that thickness, yet I believe the time is not far dis- 
tant when publishers and printers will, in placing orders, stipulate that the 
plates shall be of the thickness adopted by this association, and thereby 
avoid the loss of time and the labor necessary in changing presses to work 
plates of different thickness. 

It is much regretted that there is not a more firm adherence to the 
adopted scale. If the prevalent rumors are based on facts, it would seem 
that some electrotypers use a scale merely as a basis to discount from, 
the size of the discount being made sufficiently large to hold the customer. 
I can not deny that there are departures from the established rates, yet I 
believe that but a fraction of the statements which we hear regarding 
the cutting of prices are true. A persistent effort has been and is now 
being made to create distrust in our ranks, to cause each one to believe 
that his competitor is employing underhand methods to gain trade; dis- 
quieting reports are circulated by some of our patrons who appear to be 
envious of our slightest success in efforts to obtain a living price for our 
work, patrons who complain bitterly of their inability to do as the electro- 
typers have done. Instead of endeavoring to break our prices, it seems 
that they might, with advantage, cite our action as a reason for an 
advance in the rates for their products. 

The advance made about two years ago in the rates for electrotypes 
has been more than balanced by the advance in labor, metals and other 
supplies, so that the business is, today, in nearly as unsatisfactory condi- 
tion as at any time inits history. The trade situation seems to be con- 
siderably better in the West than in the Eastern portion of our country, as 
prices are higher and expenses lower than here. We donot envy the good 
fortune of our brethren in the West, but attention is called to the fact as 
an indication of what may be accomplished with proper effort. 

The present conditions of the trade would, in any other line of busi- 
ness, cause an advance in prices. During the last eighteen months there 
has been an advance of over eleven per cent in the cost of labor in conse- 
quence of the reduction in hours, and the rate of increase for supplies has 
been much greater. Lead is over fifty per cent higher, while tin has 
advanced over two hundred and fifty per cent, besides a general increase in 
cost of other articles necessary in the working of an electrotype plant; 
and now, without any indications in sight of a reduction in expenses, the 
electrotypers in New York city are confronted with a demand from print- 
ers and engravers for the allowance of a liberal discount on all work they 
send in. Truly the life of an electrotyper is not altogether a happy one; 
his troubles are many, and at times exasperating. 

In some mysterious way the impression has become prevalent that 
the electrotype business is a very profitable one, and that in consequence 
an electrotyper can make large discounts from his prices and yet accumu- 
late wealth. That this is a mistake is well known to the trade; as a mat- 
ter of fact there are few electrotyping establishments in the country that 





A FEW OF THE ELECTROTYPERS. 

Taken at the home of E. H. Parkhurst, New Haven, Conn., Septem- 
ber 15, 1899. Reading from the left, Messrs. Behrens, Ringler, Flower, 
Mrs. Ringler, Mrs. Hurst, Mrs. Juergens, Miss Parkhurst, Mrs. Robbins, 
Mrs. Ferguson, Mrs. McCafferty, Messrs. McCafferty, Peters, Parkhurst, 
Clark, Scott, Hurst, Juergens. 


make a yearly profit of ten per cent. While ten per cent profit on a busi- 
ness of $100,000 would be a respectable sum to lay by each year, only a 
small minority of the electrotyping houses do a business amounting to 
$50,000 per year; the average of the two hundred establishments in this 
country being about $7,500 per year, ten per cent on which is certainly too 





small a remuneration for the wear and tear of nerve force in the carry- 
ing on of any business. 

The reports received nearly all agree in their replies to the question, 
“What are the prospects fortrade?” Two say “Fair,” all the others say 
"Good.” Itis sincerely hoped that electrotypers are soon to participate 
in the benefits of the quite general revival of business throughout the 
country. If not, electrotypers can blame none but themselves; they can, 
if they will, command a remunerative price for their goods. Heretofore 
they have seemed to vie with each other in endeavors to give away their 
substance in direct violation of true business practice. Will they continue 
in the old way or adopt correct methods ? 

The mission of this body should be to influence brethren in the trade 
to renounce the bad practices which have been unprofitable and adopt 
better methods. Let each individual present feel that there is a personal 
responsibility resting on him in this matter. 

J. H. FerGuson, Secretary. 











BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE. 
(For other patents see the various departments.) 


An improvement in type-molds is the subject of patent 
No. 630,917, by E. C. McFarland. It is designed for casting 
job letters and reduces the hand labor in finishing, lessens 
the weight, and enables the stream of molten metal to be 
directed into the mold in the most advantageous manner. 
G is the matrix, Q the cavity for the type, E the entrance for 
the molten metal, and L the core-piece for forming the hol- 
low in the base. This core-piece is made movable, so that 
the entrance inlet may be shifted in a manner to affect the 
flow of the metal. 



































No. 629,830 SS 


The latest patent, by W. G. Trevette, in the feeding 
machine line is No. 629,830, and shows an interesting device 
for discarding imperfect sheets. One of its principal features 
is the receptacle 106, over the cylinder of the printing press, 
designed to receive imperfect sheets. If two sheets stick 
together, or are otherwise defective enough to be discovered 
by the mechanism, the forward edge is raised so that it can 
not be grasped by the cylinder grippers, but is led instead 
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between the rolls 100 into the receptacle and out of the way. 
At the same time the impression is tripped. If this trouble 
is repeated a certain number of times the whole machine is 
stopped, so that no damage can be done before an attendant 
can reach the machine and remedy the difficulty. 

In the round-cornering machine devised by Edward 
Southworth, of Portland, Maine, No. 629,824, the presser- 
foot F is so jointed with the hand-lever z that the pressure 
increases whenever the cutting becomes 
harder, so that the paper can not slip 
when the knife ¢@ is dull. The device 
would appear to be very satisfactory. 

George R. Cornwall, of the Alumi- 
num Plate & Press Company, has pat- 
ented (No. 630,664) a method of mak- 
ing printing designs in the surface of a 
plate, of which the leading claim is: 
“The herewith - described method of 
producing printing designs consisting 
in forming an intaglio design in the 
surface of a plate, applying a film of 
ink-attracting material directly to the 
plate, including both the design and 
the intermediate portions, removing the 
ink-attracting material to the level of 
the surface of the plate surrounding the designs or charac- 
ters so as to expose such surface, and finally treating said 
surrounding exposed surface of the plate to render it ink- 


No. 629, 824. 


rejecting.” 

I. W. Allspaugh, of Stockton, California, shows in patent 
No. 631,060 a method of placing circles, flourishes, etc., in a 
solid form of type. In the case illustrated the circle of brass 
rule is made as in the figure on the left, the projections 
being set into quad lines of the form at 4, 4, and the rule 
itself resting on the quads of the blank lines. 

The equipping of printing presses with electric motors 
has involved some interesting problems, and one of these is 
solved by H. H. Cutler in patent No. 630,330. He provides 
means for shifting the current of the rheostat so that the 
speed of the press is accelerated on the return stroke when 
the press has the least work to do, and also provides a con- 
troller for increasing the “torque” of the motor so as to 
enable it more readily to carry the strain of reversing the 
bed. The rack-hanger 6 is used to operate the device at ¢. 

A little machine for printing lead pencils has been 
patented by F. E. Wellington, of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
as No. 630,149. The pencil is placed at /, on the bearing 
rolls m, m. The carriage D slides back and forth, and car- 
ries a rubber stamp g, or type backed by rubber, as #. The 


rollers .r, +, supply the ink. 











Photo by J. W. Worden. 


ANOTHER SNAP SHOT OF THE CAPITOL AT HARTFORD. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE, 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 165 Fair street, Paterson, New Jersey. “For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Steps INTO JOURNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of news- 
paper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth bound; $1.25. 

CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT AND DISPLAY, 
NO. 5. 

The closing days of Contest No. 5 were busy ones with the 
postman whose duty it is to deliver mail at 165 Fair street, 
Paterson, New Jersey. The final count showed 128 speci- 
mens of THE INLAND PRINTER letter-head, submitted by 102 
contestants, and out of this number hardly a dozen could be 


JAMES NEWMAN, 
Second Place. 


THOMAS U. YOUNG, 
First Place. 


the past was adhered to in the present instance, each specimen 
given first place being accorded three points for each judge 
so designating it, 2 points for each second place, and 1 for 
each third, with '% a point for honorable mention. The 
leading letter-head secured 4%4 out of a possible 9 points, a 
percentage of .50, which is certainly high, as the winning ad. 
in Contest No. 4 had but 33% per cent. The four specimens 
reproduced show the first and second choices of each judge, 
except the selection for second place of Mr. Whitmarsh, 
No. 6, which was neat and well balanced. The specimens 
were numbered consecutively as received and each judge was 
supplied with a complete set without the names of composi- 
tors, and in this connection it is interesting to note that 
Thomas U. Young, whose letter concerning the advisability 
of including jobwork in these contests was published in the 
May number, is the fortunate No. 1 in the following table, 


which shows the finding of the judges in detail : 
NO. POINTS. 
Thomas U. Young, with George B. Hurd & Co., New York 4% 
James Newman, with Clarke & Courts, Galveston, Texas. 312 
James F. Smiley, with Fleming & Carnrick Press, New 


George S. Murphy, with P. C. Darrow, Chicago 

M. J. Williams, with Clarke & Courts, Galveston, Texas.. 

H. A. Holmes, with Standard Printing Company, Brock- 
oO) Pap: [TURIN ren a ann MES Dean (eee ye yt 

Thomas F. Smiley, with Fleming & Carnrick Press, New 


THOMAS F. SMILEY, 
Third Place. 


GEORGE S. MURPHY, 
Fourth Place. 


WINNERS IN THE INLAND PRINTER’S AD-SETTING CONTEST. 


laid aside as poor. ‘The job compositors were in the majority, 
many of my newspaper friends being apparently afraid to 
compete. This should not be, for even if a compositor is 
not fortunate enough to get his name upon the honor list, 
the benefit to be derived from a comparison and study of the 
full number of specimens submitted, as is offered in the little 
book which is to be issued in connection with the contest, a 
copy of which each compositor will receive, more than repays 
for the time and labor expended. As announced in the 
August issue, the three judges were chosen from THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S staff, and while their choice is not a unanimous 
one, it is yet quite satisfactory. C. F. Whitmarsh, secretary 
of The Inland Printer Company, selected Nos. 41, 6 and 40, 
with honorable mention for 86, 42, 3, 118, 117, 112, 91, 74, 76. 
A. R. Allexon, of THE INLAND PRINTER’S ad. department, 
Nos. 3, 86 and 42; honorable mention, 41, 82, 83, 56, 1, 88, 
40, 54, 78, 51. Ed S. Ralph, editor “ Notes on Job Composi- 
tion,” 128, 86 and 62. It will be noticed by the table given 
below that the specimen given first place was not selected for 
this position by any of the judges, yet was accorded second 
place by two and honorable mention by the other, thus giving 
it the largest number of points, and this practical unanimity 
of the judges in a great measure eliminates from its selection 
for this honor the element of personal choice. The rules of 
the contest appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER for June and 
were carefully followed by every contestant. The same plan 
of points for designating the winners as has been followed in 


George L. Shelby, with American Baptist Publication 
Society, Philadelphia 

*C, T. Lemen, Preece, Dansville, N. Y 

*+Richard M. Bouton, South Norwalk, Conn 

W. F. Speight, with Ben ©. Jones & Co., Austin, Texas. 

ID. Grant Smith, Republican, Oakland, Md 

E. D. Westcott, Reading, Pa 

Henry Eslinger, Rittersville, 

tR. Hubert Miles, Locomot/ve, Stuart, lowa 

tR. Hubert Miles, Locomotive, Stuart, lowa 

William Lukes, with Echo Printing Company, Amherst- 
burg, Ont 

H. A. Huff, with App Engraving & Printing Company, 
Denver, Colo 


Eugene F. Dolan, with Kalamazoo Publishing Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich 


The following letters will be found interesting as showing 
how the judges arrived at their decisions : 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 
212-214 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO, July 25, 1899. 

LOE. Byvbee, Editor Newspaper Gosstp and Comment, The Inland Printer, 

165 Fatr Street, Paterson, N. J.: 

DEAR Srr,—I have examined the 125 letter-heads submitted in contest 
No. 5, and consider Nos. 41,6 and 40 as worthy of the first positions. I 
desire to recommend for honorable mention Nos. 86, 42, 3, 118, 117, 112, 91, 
74 and 76. 

* Accorded first place in Contest No. 1. 

+ Accorded first place in Contest No. 3. 

t Accorded third place in Contest No. 4. 
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Taken as a whole, the specimens submitted are exceedingly creditable. 
I notice the tendency to avoid ornamentation, and the using of one series 
of type in setting headings, or of selecting but two styles of letter. 

1 believe the printers of this country are being educated up to a higher 
standard of excellence, and that these competitions are doing much to 
assist in the good work. 

I realize that the passing on these specimens is in no small degree a 
matter of personal preference. What one person may like another may 
consider as having no merit whatever. While my judgment in this con- 
test may not meet the approval of all the competitors, it indicates my 
taste in the way of a letter-head. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in honoring me with a position on the 
committee in Contest No. 5, I am, Yours very truly, 

C. F. WHITMARSH. 


Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Paterson, N. J.: SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, July 25, 1899. 

My DEAR Mr. ByxBEE,—I find, after careful and thoughtful investi- 
gation and a close study of the 128 letter-head specimens, that No. 128 is 
entitled to first place, No. 86 second, and No. 62 third. 

This was a rather difficult contest to judge as regards the third place 
specimen. Had the contestants paid more heed to legibility, it would not 
have been such a difficult matter. There is hardly any necessity to give 
reasons for my decision. While I am aware that neither of the other 
judges may agree with me in my decision, Iam thoroughly convinced 
that according to my ability the best have been selected. The other gen- 
tlemen are good judges and I hope we may agree. Not knowing any of 
the contestants. there is nothing that could have influenced me in favor of 
any specimen. I would urge contestants in all cases to pay particular 
attention to legibility. 

Hoping that I have not caused any delay, I am, Sincerely, 

Ep 8S. RALPH. 
THE Henry O. SHEPARD Co., 
212-214 MONROE STREET, 
Cuicaco, ILv., July 25, 1899. 
Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Editor Newspaper Gosstp and Comment, The Inland 

Printer, 165 Fatr Street, Paterson, N. J.: 

DEAR SrrR,— Having examined with much care the specimens sub- 
mitted in Competition No. 5, I have finally made a choice, which was no 
easy task, there being so many deserving of credit. My selections are as 
follows: 

First—3. Well displayed, good choice of type and perfectly bal- 
anced. A job need not necessarily be plain to be neat, in my estimation; 
a little ornamentation like the rococo border used in this piece of work 
certainly adds to its appearance. The panels are fine. I do not hesitate 
in honoring it with first choice. 

Second — 86. 

Third — 42. 

The above three I consider the most modern in style of display, and 
the most appropriate for the business intended. 

Honorable mention — 41, 82, 83, 56, 1, 88, 40, 54, 78, 51. 

Respectfully yours, A. R. ALLEXON. 


In addition to the photographs of the leading contestants 
I have secured brief sketches of their careers : 


Thomas U. Young was born in Torquay, Devonshire, England, in 
1873, and eight years later was brought to this country. His trade was 
learned with the late firm of Young Brothers, New York. For the last 
four years he has been employed by George B. Hurd & Co., in the same 
city, his work being chiefly typographical designs in colors for use on 
covers of boxes of stationery. A number of his designs received most 
favorable commentin THE INLAND PRINTER for April, 1899, page 95. 

James Newman was born in New Orleans, Louisiana, December 16, 
1864. He served an apprenticeship of six years in the offices of the late 
Lawrence McGrane and L. Graham & Sons, both of New Orleans. He 
was one of the successful competitors in an ad. contest in the American 
Paper Trade and Wood Pulp News for the best display advertisement from 
copy furnished by the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, and also 
received honorable mention in the Riverside Paper Company’s ad. con- 
test for their Magna Charta bond paper. He has often received compli- 
mentary notices for specimens of commercial and other work in the 
columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. Mr. Newman has for some time past 
been in the employ of Clarke & Courts, Galveston, Texas. Heis original 
in his designs and quite apt in making pencil sketches. 

Thomas F. Smiley was born February 8, 1871, in Reno, Venango 
county, Pennsylvania. He had always taken a keen interest in everything 
pertaining to printing and newspaper making, and in 1888 gladly accepted 
an opportunity to learn the printer’s trade in the jobroom of the Oil City 
Derrick. After eight months in this office he obtained work in the job- 
room of the 7y7rbune-Republican, at Meadville, Pennsylvania, the seat of 
Allegheny College. In 1891 he entered the college, paying part of his 
expenses by working at his trade two days each week. At college he 
held first place in his Latin class and second place in rhetoric, and was 
taken into the Phi Gamma Delta fraternity. On completing his appren- 
ticeship in 1892, he went to New York and, securing a position in the 
proofroom of the Standard Dictionary, he was advanced until at the 
completion of the work he had been for over a year one of the four criti- 
cal readers of foundry proofs. Mr. Smiley has been with the Fleming & 
Carnrick Press as proofreader since the organization of that firm in 1895. 
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George S. Murphy was born in Mount Vernon, Ohio, March 9, 1878. 
He was graduated from the Mount Vernon High School in 189%, and 
entered the office of the News, of that place, doing practically all of the 
jobwork from the first, having had some experience as an amateur job 
printer at home. Soon after the News was purchased by the Mount Ver- 
non Republican, he went to Chicago to fill his present position with P. C. 
Darrow. This contest was the first in which he has competed, although 
his work has received favorable comment in THE INLAND PRINTER on 
several occasions. 

In accordance with the agreement, a book containing 
reproductions of each of the 128 letter-heads submitted will 
be issued as soon as possible, probably about October 1, and 
a copy sent to each contestant. Others wishing to secure the 
valuable little publication will receive it postpaid from The 
Inland Printer Company by sending 25 cents. 

THE Rehoboth (Del.) Beacon is the title of a newsy little 
weekly started in July at this attractive resort. 

JouHn J. STREETER, editor of the Vineland (N. J.) /ude- 
pendent, has been willed the modest sum of $200,000. 

A COURSE of twenty-eight lessons in shorthand is offered 
by the Hartland (N. B.) Advertiser to the correspondent 
giving the best satisfaction. 

AN illustrated weekly called the Arizona Graphic was 
started at Phoenix, Arizona, about the middle of September. 
Paul Hull, formerly of Chicago, is editor and proprietor. 

COMMERCIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Cairo, Illinois. — 
Neither Free Speech nor the Easter number of the High 
School Autocrat need criticising. From a mechanical point 
of view they are practically perfect. 

Tuis timely suggestion is added by the American Thresh- 
erman at the end of its bright humorous department: “P.S. 
These jokes are furnished at a great outlay of grey matter. 
Hand men with scissors please give us credit.” 


A SIXTEEN-PAGE edition, inclosed in an illuminated cover, 
was issued by the Menominee (Mich.) Leader on the Satur- 
day preceding Independence Day, which was remarkable for 


its many nicely displayed ads. and good presswork. 

Mount CARMEL (lIll.) Republican.— Ads. are remarkably 
neat and well displayed. Make-up and presswork are also 
very good, and the only improvement I can suggest is a few 
larger heads on the longer local articles on the fourth page. 

THE Spring Valley (Wis.) Sz has adopted a flat rate of 
7% cents, based on a circulation of 840. No positions guar- 
anteed except on contracts of six months or more. Discount 
on space bought for six months, ten per cent; for one year 
twenty per cent. 

BERMUDA has a bright new paper, the Recorder. John 
J. Bushell is editor, and he evidently underestimated his 
requirements, as with the fourth and fifth numbers supple- 
ments were issued. It is an interesting paper, and starts 
out very encouragingly. 

Fort PLain (N. Y.) Standard.— In THE INLAND PRINTER 
for July I said, “If the correspondence was graded it [the 
Standard] would be a most commendable paper.” <A copy 
now comes to hand with the correspondence graded and it zs 
a most commendable paper. 

CHARLES W. HENKE, New Painesville (Minn.) Press.— 
Yes, the Press is improving right along. Ads. look very 
good, and make-up is all that could be desired, except that 
items of correspondence should be graded. The box head- 
ings in this department would be improved if all were 
inclosed in the same kind of border. 

BANK oF Hupson Aps.—I am obliged to announce the 
abandonment of Route 3 of the Bank of Hudson ads. Two 
sets of ads. have been sent out on this route, and I have 
written about fifteen letters in an endeavor to overcome diffi- 
culties. Three contestants in rotation on the list changed 
their residences, and all trace of the second set has been lost. 
Route 2 was finished some three months ago, and Route 1 
was returned to mein July. Instead of sending out the lat- 








ter set in a useless attempt to finish Route 3, I have, in 
accordance with my promise, forwarded it to the winner of 
the contest, Richard M. Bouton, Sez/inel, South Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 

Contest No. 6.— For the next ad.-setting contest I have 
chosen a four-inch, single-column ad. that proved somewhat 
of a puzzle to several compositors. The text and conditions 
will be given next month, and, as usual, six weeks will be 
allowed, thus affording ample time for contestants residing 
at any distance to get their specimens in. 

East LIVERPOOL (Ohio) 777bune.— A very newsy paper, 
made up mostly of bright, crisp local items and personals, 
but, my! how horrible those 12-point black-faced readers 
look in the middle of a page. Aside from this the make-up 
is excellent, and ads. and presswork are also good. ‘Those 
readers ought to be worth at least $1 a line. 

WILL B. Hunt, the new press agent of the Lackawanna 
Railroad, is peculiarly fitted for his new duties. He left the 
position of railroad editor of the Chicago 77mes-Herald to 
accept an offer from this road, and has been through nearly 
every line of newspaper work — practical printer, pressman, 
stereotyper, editor of a country weekly, and manager of a 
city daily. 

THE Omaha (Neb.) fee is issuing an illustrated weekly 
under the title of the Omaha Illustrated Bee. The initial 
number appeared in June, and this and subsequent issues 
certainly bear out the promise of the publishers to print “a 
high-class illustrated newspaper.” Not only are the half- 
tones of the highest artistic order, but the reading matter is 
of a superior character, and the mechanical execution of the 
best. 

Hort Sprincs (S. D.) Starv.—Of the several issues re- 
ceived, that of July 14 has the neatest first page, as here 
prominent heads are used. The placing of ads. and readers 
plays havoc with the make-up. Ads. are well displayed and 
presswork good. You have a good local page, and the run- 
ning of paid items solid is a good feature —if they could be 
run entirely separate it would be a still greater improve- 
ment. 





THE Tennessee Press Association has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the year 1899-1900: President, E. E. Adams, 
Democrat, Lebanon; first vice-president, Louis G. Fritz, 
Deutsche-Zeitung, Memphis; second vice-president, J. J. 
Ambrose, 7ennessee Mason, Nashville; third vice-president, 
S. B. La Rue, Democrat, Greenville ; secretary, Herman A. 
Hasslock, Nashville; treasurer, R. J. G. Miller, Panner, 
Nashville. 

W. H. Farmer, Saturday Review, Mobile, Alabama.— 
The ads. in your paper are considerably improved. ‘Those 
of Murphy’s Parlor Shoe Store and the Mohican Company 
are your best. I will suggest a way of improving the base- 
ball ad.: Make the first line and “Exiles vs. Loyals” the 
most prominent, with “Monroe Park” second ; the balance, 
excepting the date, which should be in an 8 or 10 point 
letter, quite small. 

F. Forp Rowe, for a number of years advertising man- 
ager of the Rockford (Ill.) Register-Gazette, where he has 
met with remarkable success, has purchased the interest of 
T. B. Shoaff in the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette, the oldest 
Democratic morning newspaper in that State, and will 
assume the business management. Mr. Rowe will be accom- 
panied by Earl Kettle, who will have charge of the circula- 
tion of the Kalamazoo paper. 

IN common with other State prisons, the Oregon Peniten- 
tiary has its publication, entitled the Prison A/issionary, but 
unlike the others it is “a one-man machine.” L. J. Sprague 
is editor, proprietor and sole manager, and nails at the head 
of his paper this inscription, “God willing, will be published 
monthly by prisoner 2409, in cell 138, Oregon Penitentiary.” 
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The paper is almost entirely religious in character, and 
is undoubtedly a power for much good. 

ROCHELLE (Ill.) /udependent.— Sandwiched readers and 
scattered advertising mars the general appearance of your 
paper. In the make-up headed articles should be graded, 
longest first, with either a double or display head at tops of 
columns. The “Fourth of July” article was worthy of a 
three or four-story head. Correspondence shouid be graded, 
and the time-tables would look much better if set with lead- 
ers. Presswork is good and ads. are nicely displayed. 

HARTLAND (N. B.) Advertiser.— There are a number of 
points where the make-up could be improved. Columns 
should be filled to the end of rules, all even at the bottom; 
items in correspondence should be graded, shortest first, and 
Single heads would look 
Ads. are fairly 


headed articles also, longest first. 
better if all were set in the same size type. 
well displayed, except where too large type is used for the 
body; this fault is particularly noticeable in those of Keith 
& Plummer and Shaw & Diblee. The work on the paper as 
a whole, however, is certainly very creditable for a fourteen- 
year-old foreman. 

Berkshire Courier, Great Barrington, 
The contents of editor J. E. Clarey’s paper are so interesting 
that each time I have glanced over its columns with a view 
to give it requested criticism, my attention has been held by 
DeVinne italic makes very neat 


Massachusetts.— 


the many attractive articles. 
headings as used in the Courier, and I 
respondence head, with the rules top and bottom. 


reproduce a cor- 
The ads. 


HOUSATONIC. 


under “Professional” would look better with only one rule 
between, and with less leads. Fine paper and good press- 
work add much to the commendable 
paper, and neat ads. and good make-up are also features. 
The Courier was enlarged in July, and now consists of eight 
It has installed a Simplex typesetting 


appearance of the 


seven-column pages. 
machine, and appears in an entirely new and becoming 
dress. 

A UNIQUE publication comes from the Gavilan (Cal.) 
School, entitled the Gavilan School Reflector. 
column, four-page journal, printed on a mimeograph, and 
has been entered at that postoffice as second-class matter. 
Its contents are both interesting and instructive, remarkably 
well illustrated, and do its editor, William J. Magaw, who is 
teacher of the school, much credit. The third issue 
contained two extra pages of music, produced by the same 


It is a three- 


also 


process. 

ELBERT BEDE, North Branch (Minn.) HXeview.—I1f your 
paper was printed dry it would be a great improvement. 
The make-up is very good; a lead between items of corre- 
spondence is advisable. Ads. are excellent, the only objec- 
tionable feature being a slight tendency toward too much 
ornamentation. I should advise you to enter the next ad.- 
setting contest to be announced in this department next 
month ; the complete set of specimens will furnish you with 
a fund of ideas. 

A SPECIAL edition of surpassing excellence was published 
by the Council Bluffs (lowa) Nompare:/ on July 30 —a“ Pros 
perity Edition” that had a decidedly prosperous appearance. 
Thirty-two nicely printed pages, embellished with half-tones 
and enclosed in an artistic, illuminated cover, was used as a 
supplement to the sixteen-page Sunday edition. The work 
throughout was well executed and demonstrates that the 
Nonpareil is fully abreast of the times “at the dawn of the 
twentieth century.” 

Ep J. Kouri, Green County Hero/d, Monroe, Wiscon- 
sin.— It is a pleasure to examine such creditable productions 
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as the Hlerold. Presswork is excellent, and the make-up and 
ad. display, aside from the first column on fourth page, are 
above criticism. ‘The business cards in the column referred 
to are properly displayed, but there are too many faces of 
type used. As to the make-up, it would be much better to 
fill this column full of ads. and run the publisher’s announce- 
ment at the head of the second. 

THE Owensboro (Ky.) /uguirer sends a copy of its rate 
card and asks: “ How is inclosed for an ideal rate card for a 
daily of 1,000 and a weekly of 1,800 circulation ?” Answer.— 
The card, which is given herewith, is very accurate in its 
ratio of reduction for an increased number of inches, and 
also in the length of time for which an ad. is taken, but the 
two are not consistent for an equal number of inches. As 
an instance, 10 inches, 12 months, cost $96; while 20 inches, 
6 months, cost $109. With weekly changes there is an equal 
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good, the ads. being the weakest part of the paper, princi- 
pally through too much sameness and a lack of adaptation 
to modern ideas of artistic display. 

JONESBORO (Ark.) Swu2.—Is it really necessary to give 
such choice positions to the advertising ? The scattering of 
displayed ads. and paid readers all over each page greatly 
mars the appearance of your paper and is really its only 
serious fault. There is a good supply of ads. and they are 
well displayed, but you concede too much to the advertiser 
and have too little consideration for the reader. Neverthe- 
less, Editor Holt, of the Jonesboro News, is probably not far 
wrong when he characterizes the Sz as “one of the neatest 
and best conducted weeklies in the State.” 

RICHARD M. Bourton, South Norwalk (Conn.) Sexfine/.— 
The typographical arrangement and presswork of the Sev/z- 
nel are quite satisfactory. A 6-point slug instead of two 

leads used at the tops of columns will 
avoid the trouble frequently caused by 
column rules binding on the leads. 
You probably have had this annoyance 
20 although there are no indications of it 
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amount of composition in these two contracts, and it seems 
proper that the prices should be also equal. The rates in 
the table are very reasonable, but those where contracts are 
made for a certain number of inches to be used within a 
year are a little out of proportion, as they are double the 
rates charged in the table for an equal number of inches. 
Taken as a whole, however, it is one of the most accurately 
proportioned cards I have ever seen. 


CHARLES M. BERKHEIMER, Osterburg, (Pa.) Mountain 
/-cho.— It is evident that you devote considerable thought to 
the display of the ads. in your paper, with some good results. 
The ad. of Oliver Rothert is very neat and your best. Those 
of Simon’s Clothing Store and the East Side Stove and Fur- 
niture Company are too fussy in their border arrangement ; 
a single line of one kind of border around these ads. would 
be much neater. Good judgment is shown in many of the 
others, particularly in the choice of display lines. 


GEORGE A. RHODES, Waterbury (Conn.) G/obe.— The 
make-up of your paper is good; articles are attractively 
headed and properly placed to give them the best promi- 
nence. “Vol. I.” and “No. 1.” should appear as here punc- 
tuated, or at least with periods after the abbreviations, 
particularly as the balance of the line is fully supplied with 


points. Aside from a slightly uneven color the presswork is 
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in the paper before me. The ads. are 
nicely displayed, the Pisa series, which 
is a very unique and attractive letter 
when judiciously used, being effectively 
handled, the ads. in which the different 
sizes appear being among your best. 


C. T. Smitu, Fulton (Ky.) Leader.— 
The Leader’s “June Anniversary Edi- 
tion” is an interesting and creditable 
issue, and your part of the work is 
well done, the 100 half-tones appearing 
to good advantage. It requires consid- 
erable experience before the working 
of such cuts can be said to approach 
perfection, and while yours are clear 
and distinct, they lack somewhat in the 

17 es quality of distance, yet, for a young 

man of eighteen years, you have done 
remarkably well. The tint-blocks on 
the first page, manufactured from 
pieces of pine wood, are artistically 
used, and you certainly have talent 
along this line. 

“THAT ITEM.”—Editor J. E. Clarey, 
of the Berkshire Courier, Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 
publishes a neat little booklet of twenty-four pages with the 
above title, which contains one of the most comprehensive 
sets of rules for correspondents I have ever seen. Head- 
ings and subheadings run through the book and serve to 
emphasize essential points. Under “A Word in Conclusion,” 
the editor brings out the good-fellowship side of his char- 
acter in such sentences as “The editor is, as you will find 
as you come to know him better, a reasonable as well asa 
well-intending man,” and “When in Great Barrington, call 
and see me.” 

AN interesting case was recently tried in a Canadian 
court that is attracting the attention of newspaper publish- 
ers. The Glencoe Free Press sued a man named Edwards to 
recover three years’ subscription. The publishers proved 
that Edwards had taken the paper regularly from the post- 
office, but the latter alleged that he never subscribed for the 
paper; that one Carson Adair, who formerly lived in the 
premises now occupied by him, and in whose name it had 
been sent, had ordered the paper; that when he went away 
he had made a present of the paper to him, and had 
instructed the postmaster to deliver it to him, and he had 
imagined that Adair had paid for it, otherwise he would 
not have taken it. The judge held that Edwards, hav- 
jng taken the paper, got the benefit of it, and should have 


For more 








stopped it if he did not want it, and rendered judgment 
accordingly. 

ALEX Ducuip, Cincinnati (Ohio) Axguirer.—I have 
examined the large number of ad. proofs with a great deal 
of admiration. While your bent-rule work is exceedingly 
well done, for newspaper work I admire the straight-set 
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specimens much more. I reproduce one of your best ads. 
(the original was eight inches, doublecolumn). Despite your 
modesty in not claiming originality, there are yet many finely 
executed ideas in the use of rule and border that are quite 
new. I shall hope to find you among the regular contest- 
ants in THE INLAND PRINTER’S ad. competitions. 


Woopstock (Ill.) Seztine/.—In its new dress the Senti- 
nel looks particularly trim and neat, and deserves all the 
nice things being said about it by exchanges. Ads. and 
presswork are both commendable. Great care is taken with 
the make-up, and the fine appearance of correspondence and 
local items amply repays for the time taken. Patent medi- 
cine notices should be run at the foot of columns — these 
contracts can be secured without giving them such choice 
positions. Editor C. A. Lemmer’s brothers of the craft are 
evidently great admirers of the fair sex, judging from the 
comparisons they make in describing the Sev¢zvel in its new 
dress. It is characterized as “pretty as a blushing bride,” 
“trim as a summer girl” and “neat as a blushing maid.” 
Another editor’s liking seems to lie in another direction, as 
he says: “The Sextine/, like wine, improves with age.” 


WaLton HALL, of the Brockton (Mass.) -Hu/éerprise, in 
sending specimens for Contest No. 5, writes: “I would like 
to enter another ad.-setting competition conducted by you, 
having a few more rules tacked to it which I think should be 
taken into consideration by the judges. 1. Amount of time 
taken in composition. The less time taken by a compositor 
in building an ad. (to suit the customer) the more money for 
his employer; and that’s what we’re here for. 2. Correct- 
ness. Misspelled words or words substituted for those in the 
copy should throw that ad. out, especially where the adver- 
tiser’s name is changed, as he would have good cause to 
refuse to pay for the ad. 3. Outs. These ought to place a 
competitor ‘on the shelf.’ Now, in the Johnson ad. com- 
petition three of the four winners committed one of these 
‘crimes.’ Second-place man took too much time. Typo- 
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graphically it was all right, but very few proprietors of news- 
papers would allow so much of the profits of the ad. to go 
into the composing of it. Third-place man changed the 
name of the advertiser; and fourth-place man not only put 
too much work on it, but also left out ‘Seasonable Bargains’ 
altogether. Don’t think I am disgruntled over the decision — 
not at all; there were plenty of them better than mine and 
that should, to my mind, have had places at the top of the 
column, but I certainly think that spelling, outs and time 
taken should have some consideration by the judges. I think 
the disciples of Gutenberg should send you a vote of thanks 
for the benefit derived from these competitions; they are the 
best things that ever happened.” Axnswer.—1. This was 
covered in the instructions to the judges, namely: “The 
most artistic and striking typographical construction, the 
best ad. for the advertiser, ob/ained with the least expense in 
time to the publisher.” 2 and 3. The compositor is not sup- 
posed to be a proofreader, yet there should be restrictions on 
the class of errors allowed in these contests, and these we 
will have understood hereafter. An ad., practically perfect, 
should not be disqualified for a single misspelled word or a 
“w.f.,” while the omission of a phrase should be treated more 
seriously. In contest No. 4, as there was nothing regarding 
such restrictions in the conditions, no attempt was made to 
“read proof.” The striking and artistic arrangement of the 
ad. securing second place evidently overruled, in the minds 
of the judges selecting it, the amount of time required for 
its composition. The contest was exceedingly close and in 
nearly every instance one point either way would have made 
considerable difference in the location of any ad. in the list. 


A GOOD SPECIMEN. 


Our esteemed contemporary the 7ypothet]e and Plate- 
maker announces Mr. Will Crombie, of Brattleboro, Vermont, 
foreman of the jobroom of E. L. Hildreth & Co., to be the 
winner of the prize of $10 offered by the //atemaker for the 








THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVEN 
TION OF THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE 
OF AMERICA WILL BE HELD AT NEW 
HAVEN, CONN., SEPTEMBER 12-15, 1899 





CONDITIONS IN THE 
TRADE CALL FOR A 
LARGE ATTENDANCE 




















best display giving notice of the convention of the United 
Typothete. By the courtesy of the magazine the design is 
here reproduced. Incidentally the //atemaker warns contest- 
ants in display to beware of too much ornamentation, varied 
type and arrangement, to the destruction of effectiveness. 
THE INLAND PRINTER congratulates Mr. Crombie on his 
interesting specimen. 


SURPASSED BY NO OTHER PAPER. 


Inclosed find check for renewing my subscription to THE 
INLAND PRINTER for another year. You are quite right to 
hardly think I should desire my name taken off your books. 
Every printer should subscribe to your excellent trade jour- 
nal, which can hardly be surpassed by any other paper.— 
i. T. Sanders, Sanders’ Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
inclosed in all publications sent for review. 

THE October Scridner will show another of the famous 
colored covers designed by Maxfield Parrish; the frontis- 
piece will also be a bit of delicate color printing. 

THE trustees of Tufts College have conferred on Elbert 
Hubbard, proprietor of the Roycroft Shop, at East Aurora, 
New York, the degree of Master of Arts, in recognition of 
his achievements in literature and in the line of artistic book- 
making. 

THE Manistee Daily News, Manistee, Michi- 
gan, issued an anniversary number, giving a his- 
torical and industrial record of the great salt city. 
Illustrated with many excellent half-tone views of 
that city and vicinity, and containing sixty-eight 
pages and cover, all excellently printed, it was an 
edition of which the publishers may well be proud. 
A copy reached THE INLAND PRINTER shortly 
after publication, but through oversight mention 
was not made at the time. 














A COLLECTION has been 
made of drawings by the 
famous German artist, 
C. W. Allers, and will be 
published early this fall by 
R. H. Russell. The artist 
himself put these pictures 
upon stone, and the litho- 


"The pages are hand-lettered.” 


graphic reproductions are so 
good that they can scarcely 
be distinguished from origi- 
nals. This portfolio, contain- 
ing forty-three drawings, will 
serve to introduce the work of 
Allers to this country, where 
it is not as well known as it 
deserves to be. (11 by 15 
inches ; price, $3.75.) 


ANNIE WATERS. 


A RECENT issue of the School Journal contained an inter- 
esting article on the making and sale of text-books, being a 
description of the business of the American Book Company. 
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* Ding-a-ling-a-ling.” 








The article was fully illustrated with half-tones of the prin- 
cipal officers of the company, interior and exterior views of 
the New York headquarters, in the 
University building, Washington 
square, and a number of pictures 
that especially interest printers, such 
as a view in the pressroom, a row of 
self-feeding book-folding machines, 
collating the signatures of books, 
machines for sewing the books after 
collating, machines for making the 
covers of books, the stamping of 
book-covers, the finished books in 
dry presses, etc. 

















CAPTAIN BING. 


CALENDARS FOR 
1900.— The follow- 
ing descriptions of 
calendars for 1900, 
coming from R. H. 
Russell, shows a 
very attractive line 
of art work, from 
which the most fas- 
tidious may select. 
Of those in color, the “Bird Calendar,” 
twelve designs by H. H. Bennett, the “ Revo- 
lutionary Calendar,” twelve drawings by 
Ernest Peixotto, formerly one of the artists 
of The Lark, the “Zodiac Calendar,” 
designed by Chester Loomis, and the 
* Pickaninny Calendar,” drawn by E. W. 
Kemble, are the ones offered ; while new 
editions of the “Golf Calendar,” drawn 
by Edward Penfield, and supplemented by several new 
designs for 1900, E. W. Kemble’s “Coon Calendar,” the 
“Chinese Children’s” and the “Sports and Seasons” 
calendars are announced. There are also four cal- 
endars by Frederic Remington, called, respectively, 
“The Soldier,” “Indian,” “Frontier” and “Cow- 
boy” calendars. These are all 10 by 14 inches, and 
form avery attractive set. An“Animal Calendar,” 
by Frank Verbeck, twelve animals in a new and 
striking treatment of black and white, and the 
“Cupid Calendar,” designed by J. Campbell Phil- 
lips, in large size (14 by 22 inches), are also 
included. There is also a new edition of the 
“Wenzell Calendar.” 





“A hen then gobbled the 
bug.” 











"Polly 
wants a 
cracker.’ 


BEFORE snow flies, the little folks are promised a book of 
nursery rhymes which bids fair to outrival Mother Goose in 
her palmiest days. The name of this new volume will be, 
“Father Goose—His Book,” written by L. Frank Baum, 
author of “Mother Goose in Prose,” and containing over one 
hundred illustrations by W. W. Denslow. These will glad- 
den the hearts of “grown-up children” as well, for they are 
full of an irresistible humor, and will appeal to every one 
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"Don’t you want to buy a goose?” 


“Will you come into our store?” 





“Master Bunny looks so funny.” 
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‘Tim Jenkins tried 

A horse to ride 

Which was so fond of 
shying 

That, Tacclere 

High in the air 


[The boy was quick} 
7. a 
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‘There was aGoose in Syracuse 
And full of fun was he; 
He met a Clown and bought 


his go 
And thought aClown he'd be. 

















The Bossie-Cow is big and red, 
Her eyes are round and bright, 


p 
iii 


And those great horns upon i? head 
Are _ a horrid s: Tig 
ey vel the Bossie's very ind 
‘And Pos fo us. | Thin! 
She's fl of beefste eaks. you wil find, 


When George Washington was syoung 
And full of energy, 


He took his little hatchet 
And chopped acher y. irre: 
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Baby ne the pussy’ tail~ 
Naughty boy! 
Pussy gave a » painvul wail, 


Struggled hard without avail; 
Still the baby pulled her tail~ 
Naughty boy! 


























SOME PAGES FROM “FATHER GOOSE— HIS BOOK.” 


who likes to laugh. And after all, why shouldn’t the Father 
have a show once in a while? Poems and songs innumer- 
able have been written about the Mother, while Father has 
stood in the dim and shadowy background. Isn’t it time he 
came forward and relieved the old lady, who has quite worn 
herself out making 
fun for the children 
of the last two cen- 
turies? Give Father 
Goose a chance; he 
is young and dash- 
ing, full of tuneful 
rhymes. Roly-poly 
children skip and 
dance through these 
jolly pages. The book 
will help pass away 
many a rainy after- 
noon and snowy 
night, when the chil- 
dren can cuddle up 
in a cozy corner of 
the nursery and become acquainted with this jovial fellow 
who has come to stay among them. “Father Goose — His 
Book,” is promised for the early autumn and will be on sale 
at all the book stores after October 1. The cover is most 
unique, and you will immediately sympathize with the round- 
faced, merry old gentleman, whose goose-quill pen is wet 
with ink, and his dignified partner—The Goose. Let the 
opening jingles serve as an introduction to old and young 
alike: 





“It’s quite a trick a ball to kick.” 


“Old Mother Goose became quite new, 
And joined a woman’s club; 
She left poor Father Goose at home 
To care for Sis and Bub. 


"They called for stories by the score, 
And laughed and cried to hear 
All of the queer and merry songs 
That in this book appear. 


“When Mother Goose at last returned 
For her there was no use; 
The goslings much preferred to hear 
The tales of Father Goose.” 


The book is published by George W. Hill Company, Chicago. 
Price, $1.25. We reproduce a few of the illustrations. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY, Giving the Derivations, 
Pronunciations, Definitions and Synonyms of a Large Vocabulary of 
the Words occurring in Literature, Art, Science, and the Common 
Speech, with an Appendix containing a copious Scotch Glossary, a 
Pronouncing Vocabulary of Proper Names, and various other Useful 
Tables. Mainly abridged from Webster’s International Dictionary. 
Over 1,100 illustrations. 8vo, sheep, cloth, and morocco ; 1,116 pages. 
Prices, with Complete Reference Index: Cloth, $3; sheep, $4; half 
morocco, $5. G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
This latest edition of Webster’s Dictionary adequately 

supplies the need for an abridged dictionary which shall be 

full, accurate and authoritative, well adapted to the require- 
ments of the scholar, yet practical enough for the business 
man and the journalist. It is a handsome, well-bound vol- 
ume of 1,116 pages, 948 of which are devoted to the vocabu- 
lary proper, and its size, convenient for easy reference, 
combined with its fulness and reliability, make it a most 
useful and desirable dictionary for the busy man and the 
student. In its vocabulary the Collegiate is more complete 
than any other dictionary of its class. This vocabulary 
includes the newer words which have an established place in 
our language, the scientific and technical terms likely to be 
met with in general reading, and the words of the Bible, of 

Shakespeare, and of the masters of English literature. 

Much space has been saved by disregarding unusual tech- 

nical terms, obsolete and very rare words. The definitions 

are complete, concise, lucid and exact, and are arranged in 
the historical order in which the word received its shades of 
meaning. Synonyms, excellent in the fulness and discrim- 
ination with which they are treated, are an important part of 
many of these defini- 
tions. The scholar- 
ship of the Collegiate 
Dictionary is also 
shown in the com- 
pleteness of its ety- 
mologies. To the 
student and the care- 
ful user of words these 
etymologies can not fail to be of great value. Pronunciation 
is indicated by the simple and effective method of respelling 
with the diacritically marked letters familiar in the school 
books of the country, avoiding the use of peculiar signs or 
of the letters of the alphabet with a value rarely if ever 
given to them in English. The Guide to Pronunciation is 
but slightly abbreviated from that in the International. The 





“The little children ’round him dance.” 














Pussy raised her little paw ~ 
Angry cat! 








‘The soldier is a splendid man 
When marching on parade; 3 
And when he meets the enemy 
He never is afraid. 
Scratched his cheek 


And when he fires his musket off 
He loads it up again; 

And when he charges on the foe 
Resistance is in vain. 


till it was raw 
Awf lest scratch you ever saw~ 


Think of that! 

















One Old Cat! 
Batters at the bat 
Pitch and catch~ the batter’ out! 





2 Aye Caged in the 2 
Gave the baby’s face a claw! Laugh and run and slide and shout gan Grinder ' menagerie. Y, 
= Avery meny game is that. 
they call it With a monkey And the Grizzly Bear 
a One‘Old Cat! on a String? can’t hug 
When he’s made 









Lions now you only see 
Have you seen the 





He stands upon the sidewalk ; 
into arug~ | 


And makes the music ring. Who's affaid? 
o's afraid? 
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Table of Prefixes and Suffixes has been entirely rewritten 
and enlarged, and the treatises on orthography and on the 
relation of English to other languages are full of valuable 
knowledge. The Collegiate Dictionary has one feature that 
is peculiarly its own; that is the Glossary of Scottish Words 
and Phrases. This Glossary is the most complete in its 
contents of any equally accessible compilation of Scottish 
terms, and plainly and accurately indicates the pronunciation 
of the Scottish dialect. Other important and instructive 
features are a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Scripture, Greek 
and Latin Proper Names, with Modern Geographical and 
Biographical Names; a newly revised Vocabulary of 
Rhymes, a list of English Christian Names with foreign 
equivalents, an account of the Deities and Heroes in Greek 
and Roman Mythology, translations of Foreign Words and 
Phrases, and tables of Abbreviations and Arbitrary Signs 
used in Writing and Printing. The Collegiate is excellently 
printed on good paper, firmly bound, and is a fine specimen 
of bookmaking. Every copy is provided with the Complete 


Reference Index. 


NOTES »« QUERIES 


LITHOGRAPHY, 


BY E. F. WAGNER. 














Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainiy 
E. F. Wagner, 4 New Chambers street, New York. 


FoR ALTERATIONS ON ALUMINUM.— Take one part con- 
centrated alum solution, and one part concentrated acetic 
acid; mix and apply as usual on stone, then clean off the 
plate well, and when dry rub over with powdered pumice and 
a clean rag. The plate must be thoroughly clean before 
using the above solution. 

A New Way TO PRINT LITHOGRAPHIC COMMERCIAL 
Work.— The Rubel Brothers, manufacturing stationers and 
paper manufacturers, have now made a new departure, 
manufacturing their own lithography in conjunction with 
their paper mill in New Jersey. The new method (printing 
from a web) works well, but is only fit for very large 
orders. 

GRAPHIC ARTS AT THE BUFFALO Exposition.— The plans 
having matured for the great Pan-American Exposition, to 
cover a space of 335 acres, the actual work can now begin so 
as to be ready for the show. Twenty-two buildings will be 
erected on the site acquired. The Administration building 
will be the first and the Graphic Arts building will cover 
45,000 square feet. 

Music TRANSFERRING FROM PUNCHED PLATES.— Take 
impression from the plate, by inking in like a copper plate 
with weak transfer ink, on a soft paper, say Chinese paper, 
without any preparation, then transfer upon stone or zinc 
plates. After taking off the paper, gum up the stone or zinc 
plate, and, after all is dry, wash out with turps upon the 
gum and rub up well with thick asphaltum ; then wash off 
the gum and roll up heavy with ink; then rosin and powder 
with talcum and etch very strongly. 


Motors ON LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING MACHINERY.— In 
answer to a request to investigate the motor system in use in 
B. & B. lithographic establishment, we can say that the bolt- 
ing, jerking motion complained of by Mr. K., the pressman, 
is entirely due to the presses. Transmission of power is not 


at all essential to printing machinery, as presses using 16 and 
20 horse-power are running today in New York with motors 
directly attached to the machines. From an economical 
point of view the separate motor is strongly to be urged 
where there are many machines running. 

ART WoRK AND MANUFACTURED PrRopvuctT.— Colonel 
Tichenor, of the Board of Appraisers, in deciding the case 
of S. A. McFarland & Co., contractors, who had imported 
from Carrara, Italy, some statuary made there but designed 
by an American artist for the Sacred Heart Academy, says, 
in answer to the claim that it was a work of art: “While the 
statue was made in Italy it is simply the copy of a model 
made in America, and is not, therefore, a work of art 
(merely a manufactured article, made for commercial pur- 
poses), and therefore not entitled to free entry”; thus con- 
sistently applying in this case the same principle of reasoning 
that is adopted in graphic matters of a similar character. 

ROENTGEN RAYS IN PRINTING, OR IMPRESSIONS WITH- 
out INK, ROLLER OR PREsSs.—A. F., aluminographer, 
writes again: “At last I have been entirely vindicated, for 
you will truly remember last year I urgently instigated you 
to try and speak of my ideas in using the Roentgen rays for 
printing process work. Now I have received the news direct 
from London that a man by name of Greene has patented 
my device, a new process of printing complexes reams of 
paper without ink or press at one stroke simply by Roentgen 
rays.” Answer.—We are still proof against the X-rays in 
printing. If the newspaper and book publisher had to coat 
each sheet of paper twice, subject it to a sort of chemo-gal- 
vanic action, fixing each sheet in a special chemical bath, 
there would certainly be few people suffering from an aber- 
ration of the mind by an overindulgence in reading. 

ARE THE MODERN PROCESSES DANGEROUS TO OUR 
WELFARE AS GRAPHIC ARTISTS ?—S. P., London, England, 
writes from there that the trade is waning, that process is 
beginning to supersede hand work, and he bewails the fact 
that the modern reproductive methods in the graphic arts 
are destroying the need of artistic endeavor, it being useless 
nowadays to learn drawing, everything being purely mechan- 
ical. Answer.—I think our friend is needlessly frightened. 
If ever in the history of the graphic arts artistic endeavor 
or ability was urgent it is so today. Prescribed formula, 
routine matter and mechanical dexterity belong to the trades, 
but the command of mind over the greater mass of material, 
subject to the graphic arts, makes more study necessary, 
demands a wider range of taste and artistic ability, and 
allows more scope to the development of intellectual individ- 
uality than was ever possible in the history of art, as it is or 
should be applied to the pictorial branches of the printing 
industry. 

How to LEARN DRAWING ON ALUMINUM PLATES.— 
F. S. B., Toms River, New York: “Will you kindly tell me 
through the ‘Notes and Queries’ of THE INLAND PRINTER 
where I can procure an aluminum plate to learn to draw for 
surface printing, and where I can procure books on the sub- 
ject?” <Answer.— The lithographic supply dealers do not 
sell the aluminum plates prepared and grained to draw 
upon. You would, therefore, have to do this work yourself, 
which would require trays, acids, and graining apparatus. 
Directions can be found in the Notes and Queries Depart- 
ment of the last volume of THE INLAND PRINTER. Would 
advise you to purchase the prepared zinc, sold at 14 cent per 
square inch, which works about the same as aluminum for 
your purpose. There are no text-books out on the subject 
of aluminum in the graphic arts; everything written is in 
the trade journals of the day — THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
German, English and French trade periodicals. When the 
third enlarged edition of “Etching and Acids” appears, the 
subject will be fully treated therein, and I will add your 
name to the list of those who have already subscribed 
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thereto. Prepared zinc plates will be mailed you on writing 
to Columbia Company, 27 School street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. They will also furnish a pamphlet describing the 
process of drawing on metal plates. 

PREPARING LITHOGRAPHED WORK FOR TYPE-PRESS 
PRINTING.— D. M. R., St. Louis, Missouri, wishes to know 
“How to make zinc etchings suitable for typographical 
press, having the original on stone.” Answer.— Get a trans- 
fer impression on lithographic transfer paper from the 
original work, then get a well polished, clean zinc plate, lay 
on a lithographic stone or slab. (If you fasten some manila 
paper with Higgins’ paste upon the back of the zinc plate 
the same can be fastened in turn very easily upon the slab 
so as to lay flat.) Then lay your transfer impression face 
down on the zinc, and placing some backing sheets on top 
pull through with strong pressure. Then moisten the back 
of transfer paper, which has now stuck to the plate firmly, 
so as to be able to take it 
off, when your work will be 
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gressive proofs, a man fails to get the right shade, even if 
he mixes it in exactly the same proportions, just because one 
or more of the colors are not the same as those bought 
before, or have been bought from another manufacturer.” 
Answer.— The trouble our friend complains of has been a 
stumbling-block to many, in every art, trade or profession 
where delicate matching of colors is made. It behooves 
every one, therefore, who is so engaged to fortify himself 
with the means by which slight color differences can be not 
only measured but even closely described by formula and 
signs so that another person, even one not versed in the 
mixing of colors, having the proper instrument at hand, can 
refer to the signs given him, and duplicate that exact shade 
of color. We have several important means at hand for 
obtaining this result. The first is *The Prang Standard of 
Color,” a book, size 10 by 14 inches, giving in print 1,176 
different standard color-fields, arranged on monochromatic 





all upon the plate. Now, 
the usual operation of dust- 
ing with dragon’s- blood, 
and giving first etch follows, 
as described in various 
parts of the last volume of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 
when it can be etched 
deeper and deeper until it 
is fit for type-press print- 
ing. 

Microscopic ENGRAV- 
InNG.—Ph. R., Brooklyn, 
New York, writes: “I have 
read in a certain jewelers’ 
magazine that the firm of 
Eaton & Glover, of 87 Nas- 
sau street, Manhattan, has 
issued a copy of ‘The 
Lord’s Prayer,’ engraved 
on pearl, within a space not 
much larger than the end 
of an ordinary lead pencil. 
It further says: ‘The much 
vaunted feat of engraving 
it on a gold dollar is very 
much eclipsed. Notwith- 
standing the character of 
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the work, the letters are 
accurately formed and can 
be read by the naked eye if 
held at a proper angle to the light. Perhaps the most 
remarkable thing about the work is that it was done by a 
boy who has no knowledge of the art of engraving, and 
whose only experience is less than one week in the business 
office.’ Now, how is it possible that a boy could do this 
work at the trade only one week ?” Answer.— The boy can 
execute this engraving easily enough, and turn out quite a 
number of them in a day. Usually they employ girls for this 
work of guiding the point of a pantograph along the grooves 
of an expertly engraved original. In the article you read 
they evidently did not explain how long it took the engraver 
to do or learn to make this plate. The very small lettering, 
etc., on bank notes is done in the same way. 


CoLor SCALES, FOR MEASURING VARIATIONS OF MINUTE 
DIFFERENCES IN ALL POSSIBLE COMBINATIONS OF COLORS 
AND THEIR SHADES AND TintTs.—C. T. S., “Steam Press 
Printer,” inquires “Regarding the mixing of colors at the 
steam press, how is it that color manufacturers do not sup- 
ply a more uniform color, so that when the quantity of each, 
making a certain shade or tone, is marked on the pro- 
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SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


and polychromatic scales on seven plates. By a very ingen- 
ious system of nomenclature the composition, as well as the 
exact shade of any color, can be obtained at a moment. 
Three masks in shades of neutral tints are added in a pocket 
attached to the inside of cover, for the purpose of separating 
any given color, and bring it out in its true value by isola- 
tion. A complete description of the simple rules underlying 
the use of the scales is printed at the end; and we can say 
that in viewing this gigantic piece of work (each row of 
colors is printed separately) Mr. Prang has given to the 
thousands of colorists—teachers, students, manufacturers, 
printers and others who use color in any shape or form—an 
authoritative work, the completion of which could only be 
made possible by the genuine love and thorough fitness for 
the task in question possessed by Mr. Prang. Price per copy, 
50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER, or L. Prang, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF TONE AND TINT LITHOGRAPHY.— 
In the fifteenth part of George Fritz’s “Handbuch der 
Lithographie und des Steindrucks,” just issued by Wilhelm 
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Knapp-Halle, the author says: “If we have minutely and 
exhaustively described in the second section of our work the 
lithographic drawing and engraving (flat and _ intaglio) 
methods, as also the various transfer processes, and their 
applicability and importance to the various needs of the 
lithographer, so we shall here in our third section, in the 
same concise manner, set forth the lithographic. chromo and 
color printing methods, according to their development up 
to the present day.” This part begins with a definition of 
chromo-lithography, and its various technical appurtenances, 
and divides the subject into two grand divisions: First, 
*The Tone and Tint Lithography,” and second, “The Com- 
bination Color Print.” It describes the different decorative 
poster and map work coming under this head, and the best 
way to proceed in obtaining superior and artistic results, 
compatible with technical means. We must admire the 
broad and masterly statement of the facts known to the 
special practitioner in the various lines described. The clear 
and rhythmic arrangement of the whole cumbersome subject 
and the pleasant mode of delivery, which always stimulates 
to further reading, never at any time has become uninterest- 
ing or tiresome. Principal classes of work are shown by 
respective specimens, executed in an exact and particular 


manner, with a page opposite to each art plate accurately 


describing the entire procedure and manipulation employed 
in producing it. Starting with the various ways of tracing, 
offsetting, execution of the color plates —as crayon method, 
tusche, in screen, line, dots, spatter, rubbing, asphalt, scrap- 
ing—this part ends with a beautiful example of tone map- 
lithography, where 124 color variations are produced with 
three printing plates, executed in various screen linings. The 
care and liberality with which the many plates so far shown 
in former numbers are accomplished is really astonishing. 
The art lithographers of the world will no doubt encourage 
the author and publisher in maintaining this high standard 
throughout the rest of the important parts yet to appear. 
Each part 70 cents, postage extra. THE INLAND PRINTER, 
Chicago, or E. Steiger, New York. 

WuHaAT SHOULD A LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSMAN KNow.— 
Besides being a lithographic printer, he also must be some- 
what of a machinist, must have an accurate perception of 
mechanical adjustments for setting cylinder, rollers, ink box, 
etc. He must have an eye for color, must feel the different 
values of tints and shades; must know qualities of paper 
and their effect on the work in his press, and, above all, he 
must understand the chemistry of color, so that he will not 
be led, as we only too often observe, to jumble the various 
colors composed of mineral, animal, vegetable and chemical 
substances thoughtlessly one with the other, without regard 
to their origin or nature. Printers should always consider 
carefully what colors and compounds will agree together and 
not cause a riot. Every one who has tried knows what the 
result is if we mix, in order to obtain a nice orange, chrome 
yellow and vermilion together. How soon the fine orange 
color becomes polluted, until it is a good brown, and not the 
color which the customer desired in his work. The thorough 
workman, however, knows that vermilion is made of sul- 
phurous quicksilver and chrome yellow of lead; that when 
they come together they enter into a new corrosive combina- 
tion, robbing each other of their original brilliancy. Yes, 
the practical workman avoids mixing mineral with chemical 
and prefers using the latter as little as possible, and in com- 
pounding such colors always avails himself of lakes, earths, 
etc. The pressman must have also good judgment in esti- 
mating on the guvantity of ink to be prepared for a certain 
job, so as to avoid waste in the first place, and also to deter- 
mine with the greatest amount of accuracy the cost before- 
hand of the ink to be consumed on his presswork. It will 
be seen that the pressman, if he can keep his press in good 
condition, always running, printing the work right without 
a large percentage of spoilage, is the most important pro- 


ductive factor in an establishment. He wields the most 
costly tool in the house; he can cause the greatest loss to 
the establishment, and at the same time he has charge of 
the only profit-bearing section of the concern. Many have 
worked themselves up from feeders, and become good press- 
men in a way, but have these men demonstrated their ability 
to be equal to any emergency that occurred in connection 
with a steam press? A glance in the daily workings of the 
machine room and the average products of the establish- 
ment teaches us that they have not. 

AN INTERESTING LETTER.— William G. B., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, says: “Your letter received and many thanks 
for your encouragement. I had an impression made from 
stone on the sample of paper you enclosed in your letter and 
find the one enclosed and marked 914 cents on back the bet- 
ter of the two. Can you put me in communication with the 
paper dealers? I also send two scraps of paper that were 
used for lithographic printing, but can not get them in this 
city. I wish I could purchase some aluminum prepared for 
litho purpose without paying a royalty. I had a piece as 
purchased at the metal dealers buffed and then slightly 
grained and a half-tone transfer put on it, and the result 
showed that it beat the stone all hollow for sharpness of dots ; 
the ink does not seem to spread so easy. If you can send me 
a piece of aluminum I would put a transfer on it and you 
could toy or dally with it. The possibilities are great for 
aluminum (if I have to write this name often I will get a 
rubber stamp made) in what I am working at; say you send 
me a copy for three-color work, I send you the three trans- 
fers on that metal by mail—not at all visionary. It is my 
intention to go into the business of furnishing these transfers 
to the trade. I have made two three-color reproductions — 
the first I would not show you unless I had a grudge against 
you; the second I will send you Monday with copy. I con- 
sider it good aside from it being on unsuitable yellow paper 
and poorly printed. The printing is the point where the 
hardest rub comes in with process work on stone. I remem- 
ber when I started on half-tone under Mr. F. E. Ives, at the 
Crosscup & West Engraving Company, in 1888, the printers 
could hardly handle cuts with 100 lines to the inch, but now 
150 is the ordinary, up to 200. l‘use the 150-line screen for 
my work. It is really wonderful what progress has been 
made, the perfect screen of Levy and the use of dry plates 
for half-tone negatives is an interesting development in the 
advance of photo-process. I remember I would never believe 
a good negative could be made on a gelatin dry plate, slow 
or rapid, but I had to give in; the most of my negatives are 
now made on dry plates, as by this means by color sensitiz- 
ing the dry plates myself and using the quickest plates I can 
make the three-color negatives direct from the copy into half- 
tone negatives. Say a hurry copy is brought in, it is put up, 
the yellow and red negatives made in one and four minute 
exposures through half-tone screen, and by the time I get the 
blue, which takes sometimes thirty minutes by electric light, 
the job is well under way. I do not know why I am bother- 
ing you with all these soap bubbles of mine, but I know Iam 
writing to a man who is interested in just this same branch 
that I am working at and hope that when I get so that I can 
show some good samples you can help me to turn glory into 
money. I have spent since July this year $1,150, with no 
return whatever. Do you know of a good way to roll up a 
transfer (say half-tone) before etching? We used tannic acid 
at first, but this seems to go through transfer sometimes. 
Gum is good, but thickens the dots; plain water is the best, 
but on a large stone hard to control. Hoping that I have 
not imposed on your good nature, and, as the Germans say, 
“Nichts fur unguth.” Axswer.— We must ask pardon from 
our scientific friend in Philadelphia for publishing this com- 
munication. It may be of interest to some others in the same 
line, so we reproduce it, and in answer to the query con- 
tained therein will add that half-tone transfers are etched, 











very slightly, after development, with gum and a little gallic 
acid, thinly spread over the work; then when this is dry, 
everything is washed out with turpentine only, and then 
rolled up, talcumed and etched—on stone with nitric acid 
and gum, on aluminum or zine with phosphoric or gallic 
acid and gum respectively. The sample of aluminum I have 
sent is from W. H. Kemp & Co., 176 Hudson street, New 
York. The paper is from H. Lindenmeyr & Sons, New 
York city. You need not pay a royalty for experimenting. 
We are always pleased to correspond with men who, like our- 
selves, are trying to learn. 


ESTIMATING NOTES: 
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Under this head will be included such notes and advice on esti- 
mating as may be requested by subscribers, together with such 
comment and criticism of business methods as may be for the best 
interests of the printing trades. All letters for this department 
should be marked “ Rafter” and addressed to 212 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Cost OF PRINTING.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. $1.50. 

INLAND PRINTER Account Boox.—A simple, accurate and inexpen- 
sive method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous 
printers. Prices: 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. 
Specimen page and descriptive circular on application. 

CAMPSIE’S VEST POCKET ESTIMATE Book, for the convenience of 
solicitors of printing. Contains thirteen pages of useful information for 
estimators,and ninety pages of printed blanks adapted for making detailed 
estimates on any class of work. 50 cents, prepaid. 

THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart.— An invaluable aid to the esti- 
mator on colored work. Shows the effect of a great variety of harmonious 
combinations of colored inks on colored stock. Gives a practical illus- 
tration to the customer. $3.50. The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

PaPpeER StTocK ESTIMATING SIMPLIFIED.— A useful book for users of 
paper. It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately. It gives 
the cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight and price per pound, 
and will aid in checking paper dealers’ bills, as well as aid dealers in sell- 
ing goods, saving time and figures to both. $5. 

WHITE’s MULTICOLOR CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover paper of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally in use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on 
that particular paper, and also how the various colors look in combina- 
tion. Of great value to the printer who desires to show his customers the 
effect of a certain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. 
Reduced price, 40 cents. 


ESTIMATE ON PosTERS.— M. C. Stamm, of the Braddock 
Publishing Company, Braddock, Pennsylvania, writes: 
* About a week ago I sent you a letter asking your opinion 
on an estimate of 15,000 bills, 18 by 24, like sample I sent 
you. I have not yet received an answer. Kindly give esti- 
mate on the one I send you herewith, and settle a dispute 
between us and said customer. I send you herewith a bill 
the same size, but not the same composition. Where this one 
has the big cut at the head, the other one was solid type 


” 
almost. ESTIMATE. 


15,000 copies. Department store poster, 12 by 18. Set in three columns, 
in 8-point and small line cuts illustrating articles, newspaper adver- 


tisement style, printed in black ink: 
15,000 





ISGRIDOEI MOIS TRORGULS CDOTS 5 a5 ooo 5 os ssesscos ccscaaisionnsecensscsghosUe 

Paper: 15% reams 24 by 36, 25-pound news, @ 2% cents (add 20 per 
Re IPU Pepielan ie 2 ceo iaig ior wa kieiarretien (a sc eicie Weis a es/a eee tiene hee O RS aoe viceicleine 13.00 
EE = I I ais buecin cca devecetccsessdescinesscssaeccwacntcne 15.50 
$43.50 


This class of work can be done by any printer, and competi- 
tion is sharp. The concerns are good and prompt pay— 
this fact tends to interest the printer, and he is liable to 
make price too low in his anxiety to secure the work ; then, 
too, there is the newspaper who has already inserted the 
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advertisement, and would use the type to do the work and 
foolishly make no charge for composition — simply locking, 
etc. The distribution of such a job should be taken into 
consideration. The other poster you mention, the writer 
would make price of $47 for 15,000 copies. Let the depart- 
ment advise you further if necessary. 


PRINTING ENVELOPES.— Allan Nicholson, Union, South 
Carolina, writes: “Can you give an idea of the prices that 
are charged in Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Cincinnati for printing envelopes, outside of cost of 
envelopes, when in lots of 5,000, 10,000, 15,000, 25,000, 
50,000, 75,000, 100,000 and 200,000?” Answer.—This ques- 
tion can not be answered with any degree of satisfaction to 
the writer or printers at large. The envelope manufacturers 
have cut the price down to where the printer can not com- 
pete with them, and if the customer is a large buyer he has 
become educated and requests quotations from envelope 
concerns only. When printed in sheets the manufacturer 
furnishes the layout. They are generally run eleven on 
sheet of 6% size. Lithographers follow the same process. 
Now, take up the 200,000 lot ; would figure this way in black 


ink: 200,000 


Pee = Se OO, Et ORE, TUG FD WINDS i ccsicccccddsivcscieccocwccsadcacns $110.00 
NGI PMMNERNN 6c oe, Pie St Se ood eae caaadenceceuedsheene 1.50 
MGR MRO KP 20 CONN a cans dceee cccededersdrahacteccddanconnsebwee 2.20 
DUT AE AU CONG ecco cccee sencesdecnds<oscssnousdevanusbeseneacceee 80.00 
NE I isp i.cnkcaccrusdsdonesnéccseancccasdbsses 5.00 
PERsities T9000 BNOCUR <2 osicicsocnes se ranscsincecsacdesndcwcdasasoseese’s 20.00 

$218.70 


The envelope manufacturer will furnish this lot of envel- 
opes printed for about $175. They really prefer to deal 
direct with the consumer, and give the printer or stationer 
no protection whatever. The charge for printing smaller 
lots varies in each city. This class of work is printed today 
for 15 cents per 1,000 up to 75 cents, if single thousand. The 
quantity sets the price. The combination of envelope-mak- 
ers has increased the price at least thirty per cent, and those 
outside have followed closely to their price. The printer 
and lithographer should demand protection. Let this depart- 
ment hear from all interested in this direction. 


A CoOMPETITOR’S CuT ON A FoLDER.—"“An Old Reader,” 
Des Moines, Iowa, writes: “We furnished 10,000 of the 
inclosed folder for $25. One week later we furnished 20,000 
for $38, having the forms standing. A competitor has since 
furnished 20,000 in one color, blue, for $15, and offered to 
make it in two colors for $28.50. We are unable to figure 
out how he can do it. Can you help us?” Answer.— The 
above work is an 8-page folder, 74% by 3, or 74% by 12 when 
flat. Paper equivalent to 25 by 38, 50-pound S. & S. C., 
printed in red and black. Composition to consist of six 
pages in 10-point old style, two pages in 8-point tables (not 
difficult), average of three headings to paragraph on each 
page, to be in red ink, delivered flat. 


10,000 


Paper: 25 by 29, 40-pound S. & S. C., 8 out, 20 per cent 








Composition: 8 pages and lock for press...........cccecccecccccecees 10.00 
Presswork: black and red, two forms.........sccccccccccccccccecccecs 15.00 
$31.00 


If folded and banded in 500’s, add $3.50. 


Have you not made an error when you say that your com- 
petitor made 20,000 of these folders in one color for $15 ? 
You or stenographer must have made a blunder. If you 
had said $25 it would have paid for paper and composition, 
adding only a fair profit on stock. This last price would 
only lead to destruction. No man with ordinary common 
sense would give such a figure for the work. The paper 
costs, net, $10; how can he do the work for $25, leaving out 
of question the $15 price ? Your price of $25 for 10,000 is too 
low, and as you have experienced the getting out of the job 
you undoubtedly know it. Will you say to the readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER whether you made a fair profit after 
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the type had been thrown in? ‘The writer would have run 








this job in this way. What do you think of it? 10.000 
Rc cade Gh bsnans oe eb ene daneyneasi eek nase enh eabene loan ba enrostenkesaee $ 6.00 
SOMIDOMMEIIEs bi neaenessshancasshacuhs shes eheueseuawabneccebecesnsebnas 10.00 
PPROROWOTE S TOU ROT DIRCK DOING 6 sss nscsseceeswesncdcsssisennxsones 12.00 

$28.00 


But never for $25. As to the other “feller,” let him commit 
suicide. He will not be a competitor very long, if he con- 
tinues to make folders at these prices. It is distressing to 
know of these matters, and the writer can illustrate many 
instances of the same character. In some localities, if one 
printer can only get a job of work away from his compet- 
itor, he chuckles in his sleeve, and makes up his mind that 
would rather do it 


it is smart. The profit is not considered ; 
for nothing than allow some one else have the work. It’s 
too bad that this state of things exists. 

ANOTHER FOLDER ESTIMATE.—A_ subscriber writes: 


“Kindly favor me with price on following job. 

This was estimated upon by at least twenty printers wait 
price varied from $10 to $25. I was on the inside and was 
favored with the information. This is the job: 200,000 
folders, four pages 7% by 6% when flat, black and red; 
ordinary display composition ; paper to be assorted colors of 
32-pound colored medium or assorted laid cap, 28-pound ; 
two cuts on each page; folded once and put in packages of 
250. Cash thirty days net. Answer.— This is an everyday 
job and can be done many ways. The facilities at hand 
determine the most profitable to the printer and satisfaction 
of the customer. Some would print this on a job press, four 
on, and thus make 100,000 impressions, but could not get the 
order or make their salt. The one who could run it as speci- 
fied below would stand right, but again, there’s the “feller 
that adds nothing to the price paid for paper” or would make 
an investment of plates, or the “straight dollar per thousand 
feller.” This job calls out the jockey —and there are many 
in our business. Give him this price, enclose your sample 
of stock, tell him what you agree to do, when the work will 
be ready, and if you are a good salesman you will enter the 








order. 200,000 

Paper: 12 out, 20 by 30, buff colored medium, 40 pounds to ream, 500 
sheets in cases, @ 5% cents, add 15 per cent.................-000. $87.00 
Composition: four pages and lock-up for press and Soeudiew epee ae 6.00 
Plates: twenty-four, @ 40 cents each, add 10 per cent.............66. 10.75 

Presswork: make-ready ($5), and printing 35,000 impressions on 
ET sincnascedsseedasnacesedcsdnneetskyennsanesssseecotenseenacenes 40.00 

Cutting and folding 200,000 once, and band in packages of 250, @ 30 
cents, including packing and CASES ..........ccccscccccsscccccccce 60.00 
$203.75 


Look out for the “printer” that will take these circulars 
home and engage the whole family to fold them, and cut 
that part of the work in half, or the one that will put on 
several girls at 10 cents per thousand. What a pleasant 
business in such an atmosphere. Let the department know 
the result, and we will print it for the information of our 


readers. 


CATALOGUE ESTIMATE.—P. B. writes: “We have read 


with much interest your articles at various times in THE 
INLAND PRINTER on estimating, and would like to have 
your estimate on a job in which we are interested to compare 
with ours. Inclosed we send you sample pages of catalogue. 
Fifty thousand; twenty-four inside pages; four pages of 

; printed in black; bound; folded in 


cover; set in 10-point ; 
16’s, and 8’s inserted; two wire staples; trimmed ; hand 


fold; size before trimming, 5% by 8; printed from type; 
composition on whole job will average about the same as 
eight pages inclosed ; cuts furnished by patron ; covers, four 
pages printed, two outside pages from engravings furnished; 
printed on 5-cent book paper, S. & S. C., 22 by 32, 40-pound; 
cover, plain, 22 by 3234, 60-pound, 44% cents; 40-cent ink 


used ; job printed on pony cylinder, sixteen pages first form, 
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eight pages second; two cover forms; saddleback stapler ; 
hand-trimmed.” Answer.— This department is only too 
glad to make the estimate as you have the work laid out. 
However, you certainly understand that your competitor can 
run this job in one 24-page form by making the paper 22 by 
48, and make up 6-4 way, thus preserve the make-up for 
machine, or if hand fold save one fold and one insert. This 
item on the 50,000 books would make a difference in the 
price of $17.50, and also save running the extra form, 
although if you run on pony and get the speed attained by 
some concerns you would not fall back on time in presswork. 
The writer is under the impression that this catalogue was 
printed from type. No font will stand a 50,000 run and be 
used again with surplus left in cases. Plates must be made, 
and use patent blocks; if this is done you get a solid make- 
ready that will last the run without stopping to patch up bad 
spots. Five cents is too much for paper submitted ; it should 
be 4% cents, and the colored medium cover should be 5% 
cents in these quantities. We make two estimates. Which 
one is the most favorable to you and the customer ? 50,000 





Paper: 22 by 32, 40-pound, S. & S. C., white; 34 sheet to book, 500 
BhieEts to PERS GIS PPT CONE oo osc vviccec ences sosusceeseoee ol ee 


Paper for cover: 22 by 32, 60-pound, colored medium; add 15 per 


DEMME Shceb ee rsncnEonshepesvaneubununasseens banee: Sebh heh behanaenaeees 50.00 
Composition: 24 pages inside and cover, and use of type........... 50.00 
inside, one 16 and one 8; make-ready at $6 and $4..... 122.00 


Presswork: 
RG cover, two forms, two pages at time; job press....... 70.00 
Binding: folding 16-page form at 45 cents; folding 8-page form at 35 
folding cover at 25 cents; inserting at 25 cents; wire 
NE BP io cic cdnwsdsndssccdsadesrevce 120.00 


$564.00 


cents ; 
at 60 cents ; 





Make up to fold complete in five folds and reduce price 
$17.50 as mentioned above. Now let us talk about other 
methods that can be employed in making these 50,000 pam- 





phlets. Make paper 22 by 48, 65-pound, and print in 24-page 
form. Make plates and preserve your type make-up form 
for machine folding, and the price as follows: 
PaRNNE SONAR oc 5 O82 Soca cs Seca es sekusnnbaehsaeubesscsusecoussnsshusicasonc Wamesee 
Oe BUT FE. coh enu he Gaines hehe oa eea nd ata e wah wea ae emeeeaauaeks 50.00 
Composition: including cover and locking for foundry............ 50.00 
PURE ed YU TS enccaunius bake ceee ne aenaaabn seks eusnaencereens 12.00 
PLOsswork = INSIGS, MABKETOBAY BEBIG. ..o(.cccccsaccsccvcscevesecces 85.00 
OOK, SAAik WO BOC WIN oss wns win'sic''ss oncwccewedeeeeoses 30.00 
Binding: machine folding, two and three folds..................... 100.00 
$479.00 


Again, the printer that has the facilities may double up and 
print forty-eight pages—four books out of sheet, using type 
and one set of plates, and bind the book two on, but must 
be hand folding. He would cut price still lower; he would 
save in binding $25 and 5 pounds on paper as there would 
be no trimming on top of one, and the foot of the other, and 
thus save another $10. I am not cutting price or profit, but 
illustrating how such work can be handled. The price in 
this way could be made $430. You will note that there is a 
difference of $134 between the first and last estimates. 
Facilities and space to handle large orders tell every time. 
Let us hear from you again. 


SHOULD THE PRINTER CHARGE FOR STORING PAPER IN 
QUANTITIES FOR PUBLISHERS ?— Mr. George A. Miller, Des 
Moines, Iowa, writes: “We recently quoted price on a publi- 
cation, both with and without stock (Butler’s 25 by 38, 60- 
pound S. book). We quoted price, and charged a % cent 
per pound for handling and storing, if furnished in quantities, 
or % cent if paper was furnished for one issue at a time. 
Paper to be delivered on sidewalk. The customer couid not 
see why we should make any charge on paper if he bought 
it, and intimated that we were trying to rob him. It has 
been the custom of some printers here to make no charge 
for handling or storing paper, and one printer has gone so 
far as to furnish desk room and light to a customer who 
furnished all his own stock on a publication that he did not 
get more than $1,500 a year for the labor on. I would like to 
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hear through THE INLAND PRINTER what is the custom of 
other printers in such cases, especially in cities as large or 
larger than Des Moines. It is time employing printers were 
learning that there are other items of expense besides labor 
and stock.” Answer.— This question is an interesting one, 
and deserving of much notice. All printers have some stor- 
ing space, and as a rule make no charge unless the quan- 
tity is such that it can not be stored without extra rent or 
expense. Of course the writer understands that there is an 
expense attached to handling any amount of paper. There 
is the printer who enjoys the services of a porter, and relies 
upon him for getting the paper in without extra hire. There 
is another who has no porter, and finds it necessary to stop 
his presses, and the feeders land the paper in the loft or 
room for the purposes—either of these poor fellows will 
“brace” sufficiently to make a charge. However, it is just 
and fair to make the charge, and should be done, unless you 
can include same in yourestimate. In this way: Number of 
reams of paper will occupy floor space, its proportion of 
rent and insurance (if specified that you should protect same 
in case of fire, etc.), then a charge for the time consumed in 
storing. ‘Two persons can handle a large quantity of paper 
in five hours. The writer has never known when a charge 
has been made per pound. We will say that you are called 
upon to store 100 bundles of paper, two reams in each, of 
38 by 50, 100-pound, or 20,000 pounds; your charge would 
be $25. Publishers nowadays are sharp, and if the item is 
put in so it is noticed, there is at once a “kick,” and the 
printer invariably takes it off. If all printers would join 
hands in this matter, and many others, which is a direct 
expense to them, and stand by each other for all that is fair 
and just, there would be some money in the business. As it 
is now, study your customer, and demand what is fair and 
just. No man with the common knowledge of business will 
ask another to do something for nothing; if he does, do no 
business with him — you will be money ahead. 





TRADE PROSPECTS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The trade of the Filipinos in 1898 is discussed by a report 
of the British consul at Manila, who opens his report by 
saying: “Notwithstanding that for the moment all com- 
mercial enterprise is paralyzed, there is abundant evidence 
that when peace and a settled form of government are well 
established the future prosperity of the Filipinos will far 
exceed the past. The climate of Manila, as far as I have 
yet experienced it, is similar to all tropical climates, and the 
health of Europeans depends principally upon themselves. 
The town of Manila, which is of great extent, has the dis- 
advantage of being only eight or ten feet above the sea 
level, and as the natives have hitherto been taught to regard 
all sanitary projects as useless, there is heavy work in the 
task of draining, etc., and heavier still in persuading the 
Filipino that such measures are necessary.” Regarding 
trade prospects in the Philippines, the British vice-consul at 
Iloilo, Mr. Fyfe, says: “The preferential tariff hitherto 
enjoyed by Spanish goods, and which was rapidly diverting 
this trade to Barcelona, being now abolished, competition 
from that quarter should scarcely be possible any longer. 
Notwithstanding the disturbed state of the country, business 
has been well up to the average, several of the neighboring 
islands and provinces which have hitherto drawn their 
supplies from Manila having had to buy in this market 
during the blockade of the former port. Owing to the 
uncertainty of the future, fresh arrivals of goods have been 
on a much reduced scale, so that stocks today in the 
importer’s hands are exceptionally light. The final decis- 
ion of the present crisis is now anxiously awaited, and time 
will show if these rich islands do not in the future produce 
many other products which have never been developed or 
cultivated.” 
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OTES AND 
QUERIES 


BY S. H. HORGAN, 

















In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3 

PRACTICAL HALF-TONE AND TRI-COLOR ENGRAVING. — By A. C. 
Austin. This is the latest book on process work, Cloth, 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.— A practical oe of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth bound; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

_ LESSONS ON DECORATIVE DEsIGN.—By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham ee School of Art. Elements, principles and practice 
of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN. = By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to *‘ Lessons on Decorative Design 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.—By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and dfrector of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 

cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typogré aphy for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instruc- 
tions for producing photo-engraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of 
one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illus- 
trated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light brown 
buckram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO-SCALE.—For the use of printers, pub- 
lishers, photo-engravers, electrotypers and lithographers. 8 by 12 inches, 
printed on transparent celluloid, divided into inches, half inches and quar- 
ter inches by horizontal and perpendicular lines, with a transparent ruler 
pivoted so that it will intersect the scale at the lower left-hand corner in 
whatever position the ruler is placed. $2. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the 
first principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
**Photo-Trichromatic Printing.’’ The photo-engraver or printer who 
attempts color-work without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner 
without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color plates and dia- 
grams. Cloth, $1. 

REDUCING GLASSES, unmounted, 35 cents. 

A GRAIN TINT TO ELECTROTYPE FrRoM.— Charles Brown, 
Cincinnati, has a grain tint similar to a lithographic one 
from which he wants the simplest way to get a plate, to 
electrotype from. Answer.—If the grain is on stone, pull a 
transfer from it, transfer to a sheet of pure zinc and etch the 


plate in relief. 

WHITE AND BLACK FOR PROCESS DRAWINGS.— For a 
long time inquirers have been recommended to use * Alban- 
ine” for retouching copy for reproduction where an absolute 
white was wanted. The same firm, Winsor & Newton, 
make what they term “Process Black,” that should be known 
to every process-worker. 

RETOUCHING GLOSSY PRINTS.— Ernest A. Wright, Phila- 
delphia, writes: “Some time ago there was an article in one 
of your numbers giving a solution to be put on glossy prints 
so that they can be retouched by a color wash. Will you be 
kind enough to give me a copy of this, or mention what 
number it was in, and greatly oblige?” Answer.—See THE 
INLAND PRINTER for December, 1898, page 341. 


EtcHING HARD Zinc.—A. B. C., Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, writes: “Can you tell me through THE INLAND PRINTER 
of any way to hasten the action of the acid bath in etching 
hard zinc. I have tried so-called etching fluids, also have 
used acid very strong, but it only makes the bath very hot, 
which is very dangerous to the ‘top.’ The zinc 1 use is 
used by a large number of photo-engraving concerns in New 
York.” Answer.— The way I have solved the problem in my 
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have machines for sending pictures by tele- 




















graph to one another. Photography can be 
applied to it. The picture is drawn on tin- 
foil in a nonconducting varnish, the tin-foil 
is then drawn around and secured to a cyl- 
inder of a machine very much like an Edison 
phonograph. When the cylinder turns, a 
needle passes over the tin-foil in a fine spiral, 
breaking an electrical circuit when crossing 
the line of the drawing. At the other end 
of a telegraph wire is a similar instrument, 
whose cylinder revolves at precisely the same 
speed as the first one. The needle on this. 
machine passes over paper and makes a 
mark on the paper each time the current is 
interrupted by the needle on the sending 
instrument crossing a line. The picture 
received in this way is made up of dots, 64 
to the inch, which have the appearance of 
continuous lines. This outline sketch is 
drawn over and shaded up in pen-and-ink, 
when it is ready for photo-engraving. 


THREE-COLOR PRocEss.—Mr. C. Fleck 
contributes to our valuable contemporary, 
the Process Photogram, formule for a three- 
color process. An interesting portion of it 
is the aniline dyes which he uses to make 
ordinary dry plates sensitive to the various 
colors. For the negative from which the 
yellow color block is made, he bathes the 
dry plates in acridin yellow or acridin 
orange N.O. For the negative from which 
the red color block is made, the dry plate is 
dyed with a solution of congo rubin. And 
for the negative from which the blue color 
block is made the dye used is tetracthyl 
dimido-oxytriphenyl carbinol. Most of these 
dyes can be had from the “Berliner Actien- 








FRANKLIN PRICE. 


The above illustration will be instantly recognized by INLAND PRINTER readers as that 
of Mr. Franklin Price, of the Chicago & North-Western Railway, a short sketch of whom 
Mr. and Mrs. Price celebrated the fifty-sixth anniversary 


was published a few months ago. 


of their marriage on August 31, at their home, 1067 Wilcox avenue, Chicago. 
ber of friends were present to congratulate the venerable couple, and substantial remem- 


brances in the shape of books and household effects were received from the well-wishers 
Copies of a souvenir 


present, as well as from many who found it impossible to be there. 


poem, written by Mrs. Gussie Packard DuBois, of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, were sent out 


with the invitations to the anniversary. 


own case is to use purer zinc. It saves time, acid, health, 


and, I believe, money. 


ETCHING STEEL PLATES.— J. M. P., New York, asks for 
the mixture of acids or solution for etching or biting on 
engravers’ steel plates. Amswer.— Spencer acid is most gen- 
erally used by steel engravers, and is made as follows: 


No. 1. 
SUUEROS SONI, Oh OD ign dceu nde Sbakboosssnusensadecassenenee 5 ounces. 
tee IE ooo cpasencasudaesnensh sabes enwkeubeakn™ 5 ounces. 
DEPT BUDE Ss odin ekusstnunkneabaeesesuaysusshusewens 1 ounce. 
No. 2 
DURECRO PE, AE RD sw easdebenwednccsnssdepesednnssvesen seen 5 ounces. 
UN COG io osc see scdscsenecsenassosnenceseneees 5 ounces. 
1 ounce. 


Quicksilver ...........cccccccccsccccccccscccccscccscece 
The two solutions are made in separate vessels, then mixed 
and kept in a glass-stoppered bottle. This solution can be 
diluted considerably with water, the rapidity of its action 
being increased thereby. 


SENDING PICTURES BY TELEGRAPH.— James Barry, Lon- 
don, England, wants to know how we send pictures by tele- 
graph in this country; if photography is used in the method 
and if it is in general use? Amswer.— Four and five papers 


gesellschaft fur Anilinfabrication.” ‘The 
method of usiig these dyes would take a 
page of THE INLAND PRINTER to explain, 
but three-color workers will appreciate the 
value of the new aniline colors given here, 


oe and will know how to apply them. 


A BROCHURE ON HALF-TONE.—The Sco- 
vill & Adams Company has issued a small 
book, entitled “The Half-Tone Process,” 
that contains much valuable information in 
acompact form. Here are a few of the most valuable extracts 
from it: The successful working of the half-tone process 
depends most of all upon getting exactly the right distance 
of the screen from the sensitive plate, and upon using 
exactly the right size and shape of lens stop, and that both 
size of stop and distance of screen are not only mathemat- 
ically related to each other, but also mathematically depen- 
dent upon camera extension. Either an increased distance 
of the screen or an enlargement of the stop produces a 
larger dot on the negative. Every change in the extension 
of the camera should be accompanied by a change in the 
screen’s distance. A long screen distance, other things 
being equal, gives better results than a short distance. The 
screen distance must be increased as the number of lines 
present in the screen decreases. Other things being equal, 
the screen distance must be increased as the aperture of the 
lens stop decreases. There is much else in this little book 
that I do not agree with the writer on, so will not quote. 

THE ELECTRO-ACROGRAPH.—Mr. N. S. Amstutz, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, exhibited recently before the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of England some examples of engraving by 
his Electro-Acrograph, as he calls his engraving machine. 
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It would be difficult to describe, without diagrams and pic- 
tures, all the details of his invention. The principle of the 
machine is to engrave on thin sheets of celluloid from a low 
relief, using the latter as a pattern. The low relief is an 
ordinary carbon print, this is used as the support for a sheet 
of celluloid, over which a V-shaped cutting tool passes in 
parallel lines. Where the carbon film is thickest the engrav- 
ing tool cuts deepest, while over the thinnest part of the 
carbon film the engraving tool passes lightest, cutting the 
thinnest line. In this way he produces an engraving very 
similar in effect to that produced by a single line half-tone 
screen. Mr. William Gamble says in the Process Photogram 
of the results: “It is really surprising when one looks closely 
into these results of the Acrograph to note how the very 
finest detail is held in the cutting. Even delicate lace is 
reproduced with surprising fidelity. One can hardly conceive 
of the possibility of a cutter riding over a photo-relief with a 
substantial piece of celluloid interposed, and reproducing the 
most infinitesimal changes in the height of the relief, yet the 
results show that this automatic machine ‘feels’ the relief 
and interprets it in a manner which could not be equaled by 
the most skilful of engravers. Running at a suitable speed, 
this machine engraves a 6 by 8 picture, 120 lines to the 
inch, in less than eight minutes, and it is probable the 
machine will be run at double this time in actual use. These 
engravings on celluloid can be electrotyped or printed from 
direct.” 

THE Stor IN HALF-TONE.— The rules regarding the use 
of the lens aperture or stop in half-tone are so well stated in 
the small book, “The Half-Tone Process,” published by the 
Scovill & Adams Company, that they are reprinted here: 
“In the formation of the negative much depends upon the 
employment of different-sized stops. First, as regards the 
small stop: A small stop concentrates the illumination into 
the brightest and smallest points, and acts on the central 
portion of the dots. A small stop, in keeping down the size 
of all the dots throughout their entire range on the nega- 
tives, results in a surplus of clear glass, showing a network of 
transparent lines lying over the whole negative, and conse- 
quently in the final print the whites are smutty and gray, and 
the contrasts in the blacks are wanting. A small dot gives 
sharpness as well as fineness of dot, a result of great value 
in the formation of the shadow dot. A small stop, because 
of the limited amount of light it passes, necessarily requires 
an increased time of exposure, and therefore in order to 
meet this difficulty the operator should resort to the small 
stop in multiple form, i. e., he should use four, five or nine 
small apertures in the same diaphragm, and thus reduce the 
time of exposure, making a direct gain almost proportionate 
to the number of apertures employed, and at the same time 
retaining the sharpness and smallness of the dot.” In refer- 
ence to the large stop this book continues: “A large stop 
not only pours an increased amount of light through each 
screen hole, but spreads the light further away under the 
lines of the screen, which there decomposes and blackens 
the silver, leaving a less amount of clear glass on the nega- 
tive, and so resulting in less color for the final picture. A 
large stop in thus carrying an intense illumination out from 
the center of the dot to the boundary of its extension piles 
up decomposed silver over the whole extent of the dot, 
and thus buries the more subtle variations in tone val- 
ues. A large stop joins and welds together the dots in 
the headlights before those in the lower tones are suffi- 
ciently charged with a developing energy. A large stop thus 
promotes contrasts, resulting in a black and white proof, 
destitute of much of the detail in the original, the grada- 
tions being buried in solid masses of black. Stated more 
generally, small-stop apertures produce flat results; large 
stop apertures produce vigorous results; medium - sized 
apertures produce results intermediate between the two 
extremes.” 
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BOOKS AND SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

From C. Winter, Roslindale, Massachusetts, comes a 
reproduction in grain, with a request for an opinion on it, to 
which I would answer that the result is quite satisfactory for 
grain, but it would be far more pleasing if made in halft- 
tone. 

From Gautier-Villars, Paris, comes “Manuel Practique 
D’Heliogravure en Taille-Douce,” by M. Schiltz. I have 
carefully examined it without finding a single formula that 
has any novelty or special merit. Those studying photo- 
gravure or intaglio engraving will find it of interest. 

From the Territorial Headquarters of the Salvation Army 
in Melbourne, ‘Victoria, come some copies of their War Cry 
and other publications, illustrated in half-tone. The work 
is fully equal to that in similar journals here. The “church 
militant” in Australia is entirely up to date. 

FRED P. MENTZER, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, forwards 
beautiful color labels, some of them embossed by the meth- 
ods described in “Embossing from Zine Plates,” published 
by The Inland Printer Company. He is informed that the 
register will be just as perfect if the plates are photo-en- 
graved as they are as he now makes them. 

C.H.B., a half-tone prover in Chicago, sends some speci- 
mens of his work that are excellent. He complains of a 
trouble he has “which is due to the atmosphere in Chicago,” 
and asks fora remedy. <Axnswer.— The cure would be to 
change the Chicago atmosphere, and that might be done by 
building a chain of mountains west of Chicago. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, in their announcement of 
the August Scribner's Magazine, expressed their opinion that 
three-color work was impractical. Well, we have all had an 
opportunity of seeing the charming illustrations that Mr. W. 
Glackens made for the article, “The Play’s the Thing,” and 
which were printed in color. They are noticed here only to 
remark that if the same care and expense were used on the 
same illustrations, but in three-color half-tone, they would 
have been found just as practical to print from, and far 
more successful in result. 
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| want the experiences of advertising printers, with samples. 1! 
will criticise and suggest when samples are sent. Readers desiring 
samples of things mentioned in this department should address the 
printer, with 5 cents in stamps to pay postage. 


Mr. STONE, of the Stone Printing & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Virginia, has been converted to the “some- 
thing different every month” idea, too, and his company is 
making Virginians use much more good printing than they 
ever did before. Mr. Stone says that where competition is 
keen, the solicitor is an absolute necessity. This company 
has several out on the road all the time, and finds that it 
pays — when advertising assists them. 

Matr L. ALLison, Tyrone, Pennsylvania, informs me 
that he is going to push out after some of the trade-in his 
surrounding district, by sending out “something different 
each month” during the year, and following it up during 
the season by some personal solicitation. Mr. Allison’s 
growth from one small press, at the time, if I mistake not, 
when I first was introduced to THE INLAND PRINTER read- 
ers, has been a very interesting development to me. He has 
never faltered in his allegiance to the idea that printers’ ink 
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could make him a success, hence he has advertised in good ora beer garden, but not for a restaurant catering for family 
times and dull. Now it is coming back to him in good busi- trade. 
ness, and lots of it. D. B. Lanpts, 38 East Chestnut street, Lancaster, Penn- 
SoME of these days I intend to give the readers of this sylvania, says on a blotter he recently issued : 

department a little talk about the methods of advertising a 
really big printing office, for I believe that it is possible to SUPERIOR PRODUCTS 
run a big printing plant in the same way as a big store is do not always come from large or long- 
run, especially when the printing plant appeals to all grades established houses. 
of printing. I am prompted to speak of this by the receipt 

, ~e ee eye eee Ga — ” We are a comparatively young party in the printing 
of a large card from the Burnett Printing Company, Roches industry (although having fully twenty-one years of hust- 
ter, New York. Here is the contents of the card: ling experience—as much as some boy printers are old), 

and not quite as big as some old-timers, but our products 
have won for us a more than local 
REPUTATION 


IF THE PRINTER SHOULD DO AS THE STOREKEEPER, WE —— pesca thang aby the 
WOULD HAVE ANNOUNCEMENTS LIKE THIS: = nn 
of Pluck’s superior every-day printing. 


IMI i ad feng, Ul rr rr & r Try us, Our object is ever— 


QUALITY FIRST 
Special Sale one 
—assuring you the nest for the money. 


PLUCK ART PRINTERY, 
38 East Chestnut St., 
LANCASTER, PA. 





STATIONERY A backward season and heavy stock make neces- 
DEPARTMEN sary these sweeping reductions. Examine the style nem 
BARGAINS T and quality of each lot. NOTE HEADS — $3.00 D. B. Lanpis, Prop. 
4 quality ; sale price, $2.25. BILL HEADS—7 by 814, 
$3.50 quality, allcolors, at $2.50. ENVELOPES—Elegant goods, in 6’s . ' 
and 7’s, well-gummed flaps, colored or plain, beautifully printed; a Mr. A. L. CHrpMAN, Poland, Maine, sends me a little 


great bargain at $2.50 for the $3.50 kind. CARDS—In all the latest and , . . . : 
most approved styles. Wehavea big line, in square or round corners, book, 33 by 9% inches, “Impressions,” which contains 
white or colored, smooth or rough, thick or thin, high price or cheap. a es ce . 

Have made a big slash, and have them as low as one cent (each) up samples in the original colors of letter heads, cards, etc., and 
to $5.00 (per M) for an exceedingly attractive article. with it he sent a blotter on which the following copy was 


BOOKLET No end to the opportunities for investing your tastefully displayed : 
AND CATALOGUE M™oney wisely. The assortment is unsurpassed, 
COUNTER as we have the assurance of our buyers that we 
have the best the market affords in all the latest THE KISSING BUG 
bindings. It will be impossible to quote prices extensively, but we can sad sd da iad = 
mention a $20.00 beauty pattern at $15.00 today. Our clerks are at oe 
your service, and we advise an early inspection before the assortment r may be a humbug, but there is no humbug about 
is broken. Of course the usual plan prevails—first come, first served. A our printing; it is always modern, attractive and 
BANK Our reputation still holds good in this line. Weare the & strictly high-grade. 
PRINTING _ leaders and propose to remain so. Our specials today eee ; as 
are: Deposit Blanks, 100 M, $29.00; worth $35.00. Coin Are you looking for some special printing ? 


Wrappers, all denominations, at 50c. and 60c. for $1.00 quality. Notes, : " . : 
Checks, Receipts, various sizes, bargains at 50c. up. Bill Bands, differ- Many business men want something special 
ent from all the other bands in town, regular dollar value, at 50 cents. in office stationery. Our specialty is stationery; 


MAILING Uncle Sam charges $10.00 a thousand. We make them. printed in black or colors, “Litho-Process,” or 

CARDS ready to use, for $3.50 for the regular $5.00 goods. Of 
course we have other values, and will say that there is no Sa is ss i. vy, engraved—we do it. 

end to the styles. Each one is made effective in its special purpose SMES Se EN eel 

by affixing the latest steel engraving of our illustrious predecessor, heaped airaogenc = CHIPMAN PRINTERY, 


Benjamin Franklin. 

BASEMENT Don’t overlook us in this department. It is very A. L. CHIPMAN, Prop. POLAND, MAINE. 
DEPARTMENT fomplete i qrary orto tt found in tregclase - caaeeechees 
and desirable conveniences for the sc dress ay wat esate , i Mr. Chipman sles “The booklet ‘Impressions was one of 
the “lift ’’ drop you down for a minute’s inspection. the best pullers I have ever used, and the blotter ‘caught 

ret on.’” 

is Bennetts pina rierdeygy em eran Tue Star Printing Company, Grand Island, Nebraska, 
the best results in our work, as in that of the lawyer or physician. sends out “Printerdom,” a little four-page monthly paper. 
Brains command a fair price, differing in various cases, but they can This little paper is filled with some good, hard sense, and I 
1 eee ie am glad to see that the major portion of it is made up from 

As one of the leading Rochester Printeries, we solicit a share of : as 
the patronage of business men who wisely see profit in using good the latest issues of the advertising journals and not so much 
printing. from the humorous weeklies. 

We hope to be favored with your orders. W. T. MircHeEt, Wheeling, West Virginia, says that in 
his whole city there is not a single printer who advertises, 
BURNETT PRINTING CO and then asks, “Would advertising pay me?” I wish I had 

“ Mr. Mitchell’s opportunity. Wheeling is a gold mine for the 
ROCHESTER. man who will wake it up with a little good advertising. It 
has a comparatively large manufacturing population, and is 
the distributing point for a populous territory. Mr. Mitchell 

I spOKE last month of a blotter sent out by The Salem has the chance of a lifetime, and if, as he says he will, he 
Press, Salem, Massachusetts. They now send me a very gets out something every month, and then hustles around to 
good specimen, showing a half-tone portrait of the new follow it up, he should find that “advertising pays.” 
mayor,_of the city, with a twelve-line biographical sketch. Mr. F. W. Roperts, of the well-known Cleveland (Ohio) 

E. S. LAWRENCE, Columbus, Ohio.—Your little folder, firm of F. W. Roberts Company, writes saying that his com- 
“Roast Your Wife,” as an advertisement for a restaurant, I pany finds that a blotter sent out each month, advertising 
do not like. I do not feel that such advertising will do the the stationery department; a calendar, pushing the printing 
restaurant any good. It is too “cocky,” as the Englishman especially, and then a booklet, folder, or a large illustrated 
terms it; too smart, and not humorous. Itis not humorous, card, will do for advertising a big business such as theirs. 
just smart, and that alienates your customer rather than ‘Their calendar is very neat, showing on each day of the 
attracts him. This sort of advertising might do fora saloon month the date when a note made on that date will fall due, 


Samples free. 
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for thirty, sixty and ninety days. On the back of the calen- 
dar are the time-tables. Here is the reading matter of one 
of their recent blotters : 


A RICH MAN, 
may wear cheap clothes because everyone knows 
he’s rich, but the poor young man who is strug- 
gling to gain position and standing in business is 
obliged to dress well to make the impression to aid 
him progress rapidly in business. 
Do your printing representatives show you to be a 
vich concern with all the business you want, or are 
you struggling for more business ? 
We can represent you in printed matter as you 
should be. 


In order that there may be no error in my getting the 
samples intended for this department, my readers should be 
careful to send them marked “ Musgrove.” 








P 








CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PuNCTUATION.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

PENS AND TypEs.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

PROOFREADING.—By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 
: BIGELOw’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographic matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

PUNCTUATION.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WorpDs.—By F. Horace Teall. When 


and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alpha- 
betical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

A STRANGE QUERY AND A Hasty ANSWER.—A profes- 
sor of history recently wrote the following sentence: “The 
repression of the Jews, of non-Russian bodies like the Finns, 
and of the Nihilists, presents one side of Russian endeavor.” 
The proofreader queried the verb “presents,” suggesting 
deletion of the s. His query went to the writer on his proof, 
and the writer accepted the proposed change. Except for 
the fact that the proof passed through the hands of an 
editor, the error would have gone into print. It should not 
be possible for a proofreader to make this particular query, 
for the only nominative word in the sentence is “repression,” 
which plainly calls for a singular verb. Repression of three 
things, or of three hundred, instead of one, does not change 
the number of the nominative word, and every competent 
proofreader should know this instantly, at least in a case so 
simple. The professor’s answer is unaccountable except on 
the supposition of haste— or carelessness — probably arising 
from the assumption that his verb would not have been 
challenged without reason. It is a pity that proofreaders 
can not always be relied upon for correctness in such small 
matters. 


FoL_Lowinc Copy.—An English work reprinted in New 
York contained the following, referring to variations in form 
of cattle: “It is an interesting fact that an almost similar 
confirmation characterizes the extinct sivatherium of India, 
and is not known in any other ruminant.” Orders had been 
given to follow copy exactly, and it was done in this instance. 
Dees the sentence mean anything? How can a confirma- 
tion characterize anything ? Do orders to follow copy mean 
that every accidental error is to be preserved? Evidently 
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the proofreader on the work mentioned did not think so. 
In another part of the book plants were called “ heterophyl- 
lus” in one place and three lines below the word was 
repeated in the form “heterophyllous.” The reader made a 
“correction.” He made the second like the first. Thus the 
duty of correction was recognized, and evidence made that 
controverts the notion of blind obedience to orders. But 
blind obedience would have been better here, for it would 
have preserved the proper form in one instance. If it is too 
much to demand that proofreaders should know that all such 
English adjectives end in -o7s, should they not at least know 
enough to consult the dictionary when in doubt ? 


ALL Ricut.—R. E. K., Canton, Illinois, writes: ‘ Please 
advise me whether the expression ‘all right’ is good American 
English. Some discussion has been had on these words and 
claims were made that the word should be ‘alright.’ The 
sense in which these words are used would be the same as in 
the sentence ‘This job is all right.’” Azswer.—There is no 
such word as “alright,” and “all right” is not only good 
American English, but also good British or any other Eng- 
lish. Some persons think the single word is proper form — 
or rather write it so, probably without much thought, but 
impulsively, because of such form in other words ; but that 
does not make it correct. Words in which “all” loses one 
of its letters are essentially compounds anyway, but their 
elements in other sense than that of the single word are 
properly separated. Thus, “always” is not the same as “all 
ways.” It is always used as one word to mean all the time, 
and is not subject to doubt as are many terms that are 
written by different persons in all ways possible. No such 
difference of sense is possible with “all right,” which has 
always the one meaning that is expressed by the separate 
words in their regular grammatical relation. Even the 
words “all mighty,” * all so,” etc., are usable in this literal 
way, as in saying the men were all mighty, or they were all 
so mighty that they could not be overcome. It would be 
just as correct to write “The job is algood,” or “aldone,” or 
“aldistributed;” or “albad,” as that it is “alright.” 


ADJECTIVE VERSUS ADVERB.—A. J. D., Worcester, 
Massachusetts, writes: “In the copy for an advertisement 
received by me was the following line: ‘We will offer our 
new blankets at unusual low prices.’ In setting it I placed 
the letters ‘ly’ on the word ‘unusual.’ The advertiser 
received a proof, returning it with the letters ‘ly’ marked 
off, and it appeared in the paper as written in the original 
copy. Now, to get the proper meaning of the above sen- 
tence, should there not be a comma inserted after the word 
‘unusual,’ making it read, ‘We will offer our new blankets 
at unusual, low prices’?” Answer.— No comma should be 
inserted in the sentence, which is correct as it was printed. 
In any of the three forms the true sense only is the one that 
would be understood by readers, therefore the question is one 
merely of choice of form. All three are strictly in accord 
with grammatical rules, therefore copy should be followed 
strictly. ‘We will sell at unusual low prices” is a construc- 
tion in which the first adjective qualifies a phrase consisting 
of an adjective and a noun, as “curly” does in “curly brown 
low prices that are 
“At unusually 


e 


hair,” the sense being the same as in 
unusual,” and “brown hair that is curly.” 
low prices” shows an adverb modifying an adjective, the 
direct sense being the same as in“ prices unusually low.” “At 
unusual, low prices” makes each adjective separately qualify 
the noun, as in “prices that are low and unusual.” While 
the three forms require three distinct methods of thought for 
their interpretation, they do not represent distinct ultimate 
meanings. Printers should be very careful not to change 
what is written in their copy when it does not require change. 
Everything suggestive of error —that is, everything that is 
at all open to doubt, and not plainly a mere slip of the pen 
or other accident — should be closely studied before deciding 
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upon a change. When possible, such matters should be 
referred to the customer, the query being accompanied by 
clear statement of reason for the suggested change. When 
this is not possible, as in the case of an advertisement to be 
inserted without submitting a proof to the customer, the only 
safe way is to follow copy literally if there is the least reason 
for doubt. 





REVI EW OFE 
SPECIMENS RECEIVED 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cise specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Aipha.” 








Bert J. SMITH, with Richland (Wis.) Democrat, submits samples 
which are creditable specimens of neat composition and good presswork. 

W. A. Massie, Penacook, New Hampshire, sends a few specimens 
of general commercial work, on which the composition is neat and artistic 
and the presswork excellent. 

EXAMINER PRINTING COMPANY, Independence, Missouri.— The cata- 
logue cover is neat, but would be better if the “pointers” had been omit- 
ted. They do not add to the beauty of such work. 

CUNNINGHAM & Co., Williamsport, Pennsylvania, send some speci- 
mens of general commercial work, the composition and presswork on 
which are of good quality. Embossing is very good. 

MATHIS-METS COMPANY, Dubuque, Iowa, has gotten out some excel- 
lent stationery, printed in green and red on buff-colored stock. The type 
faces are modern and the style up to date in every particular. 

AN announcement gotten up in two colors by Howard C. Keeler, of 
South Norwalk, Connecticut, is a neat piece of typography, being quiet in 
tone and sufficiently artistic to attract more than passing notice. 

THE Stanley-Taylor Company, Sansome street, San Francisco, issued 
a calendar for July printed in excellent style, with a fine portrait of the 
hero of Manilathereon. Engraving and presswork are of a high grade. 

A PACKAGE of general commercial work from Carwardine & Co., 
Falls of Schuylkill, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, indicates that for neat, 
effective display and good presswork, Carwardine & Co. are in the front 
rank. 

C. A. PERLEY, Franklinville, New York.—Your design and composi- 
tion is excellent, but we do not admire your arrangement of colors on the 
Farmers’ National Bank folder. All black would look better than the 
two colors. 

Hopcson & Paton, Edward street, Brisbane, Australia, send a pack- 
age of commercial and society work, the composition on which is artistic 
and the presswork high-class. The invitation cards and programs are 
especially neat. 

E. C. Griscom, with M. S. & E.A. Byck, Savannah, Georgia.— The 
cards and blotter are good samples of effective display. The Hicks card 
no doubt looked very well with the green wreath as you planned it, but in 
red it is too strong for the balance of the card. 

A BILL-HEAD in three colors from S. J. Sibley & Co., San Angelo, 
Texas, is a neat piece of work. Usually bill-heads look best in one 
color only, or at most two, but this is a pleasing exception. The com- 
position is artistic and colors well selected. Presswork is good. 

THE Standard Engraving Company, 623 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has sent out a booklet descriptive of its work, showing 
samples of its high-class engraving. It is printed in olive and brown on 
fine enameled stock, and is an excellent specimen of typographic art. 

THE Buckie Printers’ Roller Company. Chicago, has issued a neat 
booklet, illustrated with excellent half-tones, descriptive of its establish- 
ment and the method of manufacture of its product. The composition, 
engravings and presswork are all of the highest class of werkmanship. 

CHARLES COLLIER, Shreve, Ohio, has printed a program for the 
Travelers’ Club, Wooster, Ohio, entitled “Scandinavian Peninsula.” The 
composition is very neat and artistic, and the presswork clean and of 
good quality. The program is worthy of being preserved as a handsome 
souvenir. 

GEORGE T.|FAILING, Syracuse, New York.—Your card would look 
much neaterif you had left off all the ornamentation, moved your name 





to the center, and placed the wording “ Letter-Heads, Note-Heads,” etc., 
in two small panels in the upper and lower corners of the card. Your 
bill-head is good. 

THE. turning of a slang phrase to good account is shown ona blotter 
issued by the Keystone Printery, Shamokin, Pennsylvania, the lettering 
on which reads: “ Rubber Neck Printing! The work we turn out is done 
so fine that everybody has to rubber at it.” The composition and press- 
work are both well done. 

Martin A. Lewis, Mason City, Louisiana.—The samples of work 
sent by you are fair except the first page of the Louis Smyly price list, 
which is a very poor piece of composition. A plain rule border with 
neat corner would look much better than the border used, which does not 
harmonize with the balance of the page. 

Sam HARGREAVES, bookbinder, blank book maker and paper ruler 
Dallas, Texas, forwards a booklet and two blotters for criticism. The 
blotters are the neatest specimens of typographic printing in three colors 
that we have seen for some time, and the booklet is well prepared, set and 
printed. All the work is of the highest class. 

W.A. Noswortuy, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city, is sending out 
packages of antique deckle stock, the descriptive printing accompanying 
them being also in antique style. The work is well displayed and excel- 
lently printed. Some original pen-and-ink sketches by Florence E. Nos- 
worthy are very good and admirably suited to the illustrative purpose to 
which they have been applied. 

CLark & Coompss, jewelers, Providence, Rhode Island, have sent out 
a catalogue entitled * Nothing but Rings.” It is a book of 72 pages and 
cover, 6 by 9 inches in size, very well printed on enameled stock, illus- 
trated with many half-tone pictures, besides the cuts of rings. The work 
is from the printing office of the Livermore & Knight Company, Provi- 
dence, and is a credit to that firm. 

SEVERAL samples of commercial stationery, invitations, programs, 
etc., from The Baltes Press, West Water street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
show that artistic composition and good presswork are the features 
aimed at by the workmen employed in the establishment. Such excel- 
lent work should bring much patronage, in spite of the offer of compet- 
itors to do cheap work at low prices. 

THE Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
been sending out some of its own advertising, gotten up in a very artistic 
manner. A leaflet ‘About This Summer’s Vacation” is printed in four 
colors, and should be an excellent trade-bringer. A letter-head and envel- 
ope printed for the Inland Type Foundry, St. Louis, Missouri, are fine 
samples of art work in typography. 

“THE DEXTER FEEDER” is the title of a booklet issued by the Dexter 
Folder Company, Pearl River, New York. The automatic feeder described 
therein is no doubt a good thing for the progressive printer. The book is 
well printed in black and brown on tinted stock, illustrated with half-tone 
reproductions of testimonials from printers who have used the feedeis 
and are well satisfied with them. The composition and presswork on the 
booklet are very good. 

“THE WINGED RIVALS” is the title of a folder issued by 7he Rudder, 
a publication devoted to yachting interests, published by the Rudder 
Publishing Company, Murray street, New York city. The folder is printed 
in black and yellow on a dark-gray rough stock, with half-tone illustra- 
tions of the Columbia and Shamrock, printed in sienna on white enameled 
stock, and pasted thereon. The folder is finished off with a gold-embossed 
seal, and makes a very attractive piece of advertising. 

“WHAT IS GOOD PRINTING ?” is the question asked on a leaflet sent 
out by the Arkansas Democrat Company, in which it defines the differ- 
ence between good and bad printing, and sets forth the advantages to be 
derived from the use of good printing, which the company is able to pro- 
duce, and of which the leaflet is an excellent example in both composition 
and presswork. It is also illustrated with a three-color half-tone, entitled 
“A Study in Art Chromatic Printing,” which is very well done. 

CHASE BROTHERS, Haverhill, Massachusetts, printers of fine work, 
have found it necessary to enlarge their quarters, and have just taken 
possession of their new buildings at 37, 39, 41 Washington street. We 
acknowledge receipt of a beautifully engraved invitation to be present at 
the opening ceremonies on September 5, and regret our inability to be 
there on that occasion. THE INLAND PRINTER wishes the Chase Brothers 
continued success, and congratulates them on their well-deserved pros- 
perity. 

"CASCADE PARK,” Newcastle, Pennsylvania, is a pamphlet of forty 
pages of half-tone illustrations, showing the beauties of the park, with 
information necessary to a correct appreciation of the resort. The work 
is from the press of the Warnock-Brinde Company, Newcastle, Penn- 
sylvania, and is excellent in typography, presswork and binding. The 
engraving is of the highest quality, and no pains have been spared by 
the pressman to show the beauties of the work. The cover is in gold and 
dark green on medium green rough stock. 

THE menu of the complimentary banquet to the United Typothete, 
given at Warner Hall, New Haven, on Friday evening, September 15, was 
a very tasty one, furnished the Connecticut Typothetz through the cour- 
tesy of The American Type Founders Company. The cover was of 
heavy wedding stock, the lettering upon the outside being a steel plate fac- 
simile of the new American Script. The inside pages were printed upon 














handmade deckle-edged stock in black and red, the type used being the 
new Camelot Old Style recently cast by the Dickinson Type Foundery 
branch. 

THROUGH the courtesy of D. E. Burley, general passenger and ticket 
agent of the Oregon Short Line Railroad, we are in receipt of a pamphlet 
entitled “Where Gush the Geysers,” of thirty-two pages and cover, 
descriptive of the beauties and glorious scenery in the Yellowstone Park 
and immediate neighborhood. The book is well printed and illustrated 
in plain and three-color half-tones, and gives the prospective tourist all 
the information he is likely to need on a trip to that wonderful creation 
of nature. The work is by Poole Brothers, Chicago, Illinois. 

Joun T. Hupson, one of the delegates to the Detroit convention of 
the International Typographical Union, favors THE INLAND PRINTER 
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Mr. Hudson states that 


with the block from which his card was printed. 
he has a few of these cards left, and those desiring to secure one can 
address him at the printing department of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey, enclosing 2 cents to pay postage. 


GEORGE A. SNYDER, with the Stanton Printing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, has just conceived and issued a novelty in the way of 
advertising. It is called“ A String of Facts,” and is printed on a folded 
card, so attached to a string that when the string is pulled the card opens 
out from the cover and discloses an excellent piece of artistic composition 
and presswork in two colors and gold, describing the “facts” in a series 
of seven “knots.” The work is so well done and the idea so unique that 
it ought to bring a great rush of orders to the Stanton Company. 

“THE WALLKILL VALLEY IN ART AND Story” is a book of 140 pages 
and cover, 8 by 9% inches in size, well printed on fine enameled stock, 
freely illustrated with half-tone views of the scenery, buildings, etc., in 
the valley and vicinity. The advertisements are well displayed, and 
many of them are printed in two colors. The work is issued under the 
auspices of the Wallkill Valley Farmers’ Association, and printed by 
Johnston & Peck, Newburgh, New York, who are to be congratulated on 
the excellent result of their efforts to produce a masterpiece of typog- 
raphy. 





JaMEs J. DaILry, foreman of the composing-room of the 
Public Ledger, died at his residence, 2323 Oxford street, 
Philadelphia, Thursday evening, September 7, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age. His death came as a sudden shock to 
his numerous friends, as up to the previous Monday he was 
in his usual health and looking 
forward with pleasant antici- 
pations to a vacation to be 
spent in travel. At noon on 
that day, while preparing to 
go to the office to resume the 
duties of his position, he was 
the victim of an attack of 
apoplexy, which left him un- 
conscious and finally resulted 
fatally. 

Mr. Dailey was 





born in 


JAMES J. DAILEY. 


Philadelphia in 1840, and at an 
his father, was left dependent 
earn a living for himself and 


early age, by the death of 
upon his own exertions to 
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a younger brother. When sixteen years old he obtained 
a place as copyholder on the Philadelphia Dazly Morning 
Times. Here he was known as an accommodating, ener- 
getic and honest-spoken lad, and became a great favorite 
with his associates in the composing-room. Subsequently he 
filled the same position on the Suzday Transcript, where he 
remained until he began his apprenticeship in the book and 
job printing office of William S. Young, in Old Franklin 
Hall, where he had as fellow-apprentices the late John Russell 
Young, afterward editor-in-chief of the New York Herald 
and minister to China; Major John M. Carson, the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Public Ledger, and John Blakely, 
publisher of the Evening Star. From Young’s Mr. Dailey 
gravitated to the Press, then edited by Col. John W. Forney, 
where he staid until Colonel Forney started the Washington 
Chronicle, when he accepted a position on that paper, remain- 
ing there two years, when he returned to Philadelphia and 
was employed for some time on the Commercial List. 

In 1867 Mr. Dailey became a compositor on the Public 
Ledger, working as such for ten years, when he was promoted 
to assistant foreman. Four years later he succeeded the late 
William J. Turner, upon the latter’s death, in charge of the 
composing-room. In this position his skill, executive ability 
and loyalty to the interests of his employers won for him the 
confidence and esteem of George W. Childs and Anthony J. 
Drexel, and their successor, George W. Childs Drexel, and 
the good will and respect of all his associates in every depart- 
ment of the paper, which he retained until his death. 

Mr. Dailey was always an active and untiring worker for 
the interests of his fellow-craftsmen, who recognized his zeal 
and fidelity by honoring him with the presidency of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 2, and several times elected him as a 
delegate to the conventions of the International Typographical 
Union. In 1885, on behalf of Mr. Childs, he invited his 
fellow-delegates, then in session in New York, to visit Phila- 
delphia. The invitation was also extended to the wives of 
the delegates, and when the party arrived in Philadelphia 
they numbered 175 in all. While there they were royally 
entertained by Mr. Childs and Mr. Drexel, and who just pre- 
vious to their departure gave them a sumptuous banquet at 
Belmont mansion in the park. 

A year later Mr. Dailey presented to the International 
Union, in session at Pittsburg, on behalf of Mr. Childs and 
his friend, A. J. Drexel, the princely gift of $10,000. This 
gift subsequently resulted in the foundation by the Inter- 
national Union of the Childs-Drexel Fund, which was 
increased by the contributions of the craft until it became 
possible, about ten years ago, to erect and maintain the 
splendid and beneficent home for aged and destitute printers 
at Colorado Springs. Mr. Dailey was elected the treasurer 
of the board of trustees of the Home, and as such he attended 
all the meetings of the board, where his accounts of his 
stewardship gave unqualified satisfaction. It was to the 
annual meeting, held at the Home in the latter part of last 
month, that Mr. Dailey was looking forward when he was so 
suddenly stricken. Mr. Dailey was for many years a member 
of the Philadelphia Typographical Society, and was one of 
the founders of the Pen and Pencil Club of that city, and 
was regarded with affection by his fellow-members for his 
kindliness and geniality. 

Mr. Dailey was married in 1863 to Miss Margaret Baxter, 
of Philadelphia, who, with his venerable mother, and three 
sons out of the family of seven children, survive him. The 
two eldest of the sons are also attaches of the Ledger. 


THE death is announced of Harriet G. Wells, daughter of 
Heber Wells, at Morris Plains, New Jersey, in her thirty- 
seventh year. Mr. Wells has the sympathy of all in the trade 
in his great bereavement. 


ROBERT CLARKE, “the Nestor of the book publishing 
business in the West,” and founder of the Robert Clarke 
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Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, died at his home in Glendale, 
near Cincinnati, August 26, of heart disease. Mr. Clarke 
was a native of Annan, Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland, where he 
was born May 1, 1829. He 
came with his parents to Cin- 
cinnati in 1840, and was edu- 
cated at Woodward College. 
For a short time he was book- 
keeper for Henry Hanna, and 
then he followed his bent by 
becoming a partner in a little 
secondhand book store on 
Sixth street, near Walnut 
street. The story of his sub- 
sequent life is the story of the 
Robert Clarke Company. Mr. 
Clarke has been a hard student 
all his life, not only of the interior of books, but of their 
exterior. He has not only been a successful bibliophile, but 
a cyclopedia on bibliography. That he has studied to a 
purpose is evinced from the fact that he edited “Col. George 
Rogers Clarke’s Campaign in the Illinois in 1778-9” (Cincin- 
nati, 1869); “James McBride’s Pioneer Biographies” (1869); 
and “Capt. James Smith’s Captivity with the Indians” 
(1870). He was also the author of a pamphlet entitled the 
“ Pre-Historic Remains which were Found on the Site of the 
City of Cincinnati, with a Vindication of the Cincinnati 
Tablet” (printed privately, 1876). The firm of Robert 
Clarke & Co. was founded in 1858 by Robert Clarke, R. D. 
Barney and J. W. Dale. In 1874 Howard Barney and 
Alexander Hill were admitted to partnership. This is the 
only change in the firm since its organization, with the 
exception of its becoming a corporation in the year 1894. 





ROBERT CLARKE, 


Aucustus G. BuRTON, senior member of the firm of A. G. 
Burton and Son, Chicago, well-known in bookbinding cir- 
cles, died at his residence in Edgewater, near Chicago, on 
August 14, 1899, and on the following day his body was 
cremated at Graceland cemetery. 
Mr. Burton was born at Rowe, Mas- 
sachusetts, June 5, 1824. He was 
married at Shelburne Falls, in that 
State, in 1852, and during the fol- 
lowing year moved to Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. Later he returned to the 
East again; but finally moved with 
his family to Chicago in 1876, and 
entered into the manufacturing busi- 
ness which he followed until his 
death occurred. He was always of 
an inventive turn, and, with Mr. 
Linus Yale, assisted in building up 
the foundation of the present Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company’s 
business. Later he was connected with the Sargent & Green- 
leaf Company, at Rochester, New York, in the manufacture 
of their combination locks. He built a great many inven- 
tions of his own, principally along the line of bank safety 
appliances, probably the best known of which is the Burton 
bolt-actuating device for safe and vault doors. He also 
secured patents on various labor-saving machines in the line 
of general manufacture, and from his own ideas built several 
machines to aid bookbinders and printers, among which 
were a folding machine, and the “Peerless” perforator. He 
has for years been considered the leading expert on all sorts 
of mechanical devices for bank safety and protection in the 
country. About a year ago he was stricken with his last ill- 
ness, and though his faculties remained unimpaired, he was 
unable to attend to business. He left one son, C. A. Burton, 
who will carry on the business in which he had been associ- 
ated with his father, under the title of A. G. Burton’s Son. 


A. G. BURTON. 











THE parcels post arrangement between Germany and the 
United States seems to be meeting with much favor. 

J. ELtswortH Gross has taken charge of the Chicago 
business of the American Lithograph Company. His offices 
are in the Fisher building. 

THERE is a much better feeling in the paper trade and 
business seems to be steadily improving. Some of the mills 
making specialties are sixty to ninety days behind in orders. 

THE Brown Folding Machine Company is very busy at its 
factory in Erie. Weld & Sturtevant, 44 Duane street, New 
York, who are now the sole agents for this machine, report 
business as booming. 

Mr. A. G. Mackay, of the J. L. Morrison Company, 
New York, was one of the passengers on the new steamship 
Oceanic on its first trip to this side. He reports business 
good abroad, and states that American machinery is in great 
demand. 

ADDRESS WANTED.—Any one knowing of the where- 
abouts of Wilbur Edwin White, commonly known as “Ed” 
White, who was in Fresno in 1893, will confer a favor by 
corresponding with the secretary of Los Angeles Typograph- 
ical Union, No. 174, box 570. 

THE business heretofore conducted under the name of 
A. G. Burton & Son, makers of perforating machines, Chi- 
cago, will be continued by Mr. Burton’s son, C. A. Burton, 
under the title of A. G. Burton’s Son. The senior member 
of the firm died on August 14, aged seventy-five years. 

THE paper houses have sent out notices to the effect that 
the recent increase in the cost of raw materials has made it 
necessary for the manufacturers of paper and envelopes to 
advance prices. The paper houses have accordingly with- 
drawn all outstanding quotations. 

W.B. Hunter, formerly connected with the 77mes-Herald, 
Chicago, has been appointed advertising agent for the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, New York City. 
Mr. Hunter is well known in Chicago and throughout the 
country as an advertising expert of no mean ability and will 
no doubt be of great assistance to Mr. T. W. Lee, the Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, in keeping the public informed as to 
the doings of that railroad. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago, have re- 
ceived from the office of the Public Printer at Washington, 
D. C., a contract for 120,000 pounds of type. It will require 
one man three months to cast the lower case “e” for the 
largest font (100,000 pounds of 10-point). The order con- 
sists of 11,000 pounds of job type, 9,000 pounds of 12-point 
and 100,000 pounds of 10-point. The orders are likely to be 
largely in excess of the original contract. They shipped last 
month two considerable outfits to China — some of the few 
outfits of roman type in that country. 

In 1876 Messrs. G. Frank and Herbert A. Chase founded 
“The Chase Press,” at Haverhill, Massachusetts, in a small 
way. The business has grown steadily, and the firm even- 
tually found it necessary to secure quarters adequate to their 
needs. They have accordingly just moved into a new four- 
story and basement building on Washington street, built and 
fitted up expressly for their business. THE INLAND PRINTER 
congratulates the gentlemen upon their success in the print- 
ing and binding business. An interesting account of the 
growth of the firm, with cut of the building, appeared in the 
Haverhill Evening Gazette of September 6. 
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THE DEXTER EXHIBIT AT THE NATIONAL 
EXPORT EXPOSITION. 

Those who recall the very complete exhibit of the Dexter 
Folder Company at the World’s Fair, Chicago, will not be 
surprised to learn that they are again found in the front rank 
with an exhibit at Philadelphia. 





DEXTER QUADRUPLE 16 AND DOUBLE 32 FOLDER. 


Accompanying this article, we give illustrations of the 
four machines in their exhibit. 

First, and probably the most important machine, interest- 
ing to all large binders or publishers, is the Dexter Quadru- 
ple four-16 or two-32 folder. We doubt if a machine of any 
kind has ever been placed on the market that has given more 
general satisfaction than this machine. There are binders, 
both in New York and Chicago, using as many as four of 
these machines, each turning out an average of 80,000 sig- 





DEXTER AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACHINE. 


This quadruple folder is equipped with 


natures per day. 
These pointing attachments 


automatic pointing attachments. 
are mechanically controlled and are very simple. We sug- 
gest a careful comparison of these devices with other so- 
called “pointing attachments.” 

To this quadruple machine is attached one of the Dexter 
paper-feeding machines. As this isa machine that is coming 
into general use very rapidly, our readers will do well to 
have it fully explained, so that they may make intelligent 
comparisons with feeding machines of other manufacture. 
There are certainly many novel features found in the Dexter 
feeder, a most ingenious and simple device being a “sheet 
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caliper,” which, although mechanically controlled, is so sen- 
sitive that it automatically detects and stops the machine in 
case more than one sheet is advanced at one time. 

The next machine of importance is the Dexter Marginal 
Jobbing Book Folder. This style of machine has had an 
unprecedented sale, and it would seem from the general 
satisfaction given that it must possess some special advantages 
that would warrant a close examination. This machine is 
also equipped with automatic pointing attachments. It also 
has a very novel arrangement for packing the folded sheets. 
An adjustable revolving packing box receives the sheets 
delivered from three separate sets of folding rollers, without 
the aid of a shoo-fly. The adjustments are very simple, and 
with the greatest ease the packer can be revolved and moved 
into various positions to admit of the proper packing of the 





DEXTER JOBBING MARGINAL BOOK FOLDER. 


sheets. This machine is a jobbing folder in every sense, and 
to be fully appreciated must be compared with other jobbing 
machines. 

The fourth machine is probably about the smallest speci- 
men of a folder ever made. It is not only interesting from 
its smallness, but especially so owing to the fact that tapes 
and rollers are dispensed with in its construction. It is in- 
tended for folding small miscellaneous circulars, for enclos- 
ing in envelopes or small packages. It will fold sheets from 
5 by 6 inches to 7 by 10 inches, and, when folded, the smallest 





DEXTER SPECIAL CIRCULAR FOLDER. 
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of these sheets is about the size of a “Columbian” postage 
stamp. 

As the Dexter Company is managed on the principle of 
“whatever is worth doing is worth doing well,” all inter- 
ested in paper-folding or paper-feeding machinery should 
see their exhibit. Representatives will be on hand at all 
times to fully explain their various machines. 

This exhibit, as a whole, is very creditable to the Dexter 
Company, and a cordial welcome will be extended to those 
who call. 

You will find them in the Main Building, Section R, No. 12. 





THE MACHINE THAT FEEDS, FOLDS AND WIRE- 
STITCHES THE “YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

The readers of THE INLAND PRINTER have undoubtedly 
heard something of this most wonderful folder, but few have 
an adequate idea as to the state of perfection to which this 
type of machine has been brought. This marvel of ingenuity 
was invented, designed and constructed by the Dexter Folder 
Company in response to requests from various publishers for 
such a machine. In a continuous and strictly automatic 
operation, it takes three separate sheets from the platforms 





of as many feeding machines, folds, gathers, collates, covers, 
wire-stitches and counts, delivering two complete copies of 
8, 12, 16 or 20 pages simultaneously without intermediate 
handling, at the rate of 4,500 complete copies per hour. 

The accompanying illustration was made from a photo- 
graph taken from one of the four of these machines used by 
the Companion. Each of these four machines receives three 
separate sheets, fed into the machine at different points, by 
Dexter automatic feeding machines. The two main sheets 
are each partially folded, then meet with the cover at the 
assembly gauge. At this point the three sheets are inde- 
pendently adjusted so that the “print” will register with 
each other. The assembled sheets are then carried into 
position for receiving the wire staples, after which the two 
copies are cut apart and passed into position for receiving 
the last fold. If either sheet should be missing at the 
assembly gauge, such incomplete copy will be automatically 
switched out of its course into a receptacle provided for it. 
The rejected sheets are not destroyed, in fact are not even 
injured by having passed partially through the machine. 
They are removed and again placed in the pile. In the 
bindery the brightest help is usually employed to “collate” 
the work. But here we havea ponderous machine (its weight 
being several tons) that is so sensitively constructed that it 


automatically performs this delicate task with more accuracy 
than is possible by any human agency. This switch, at the 
same time it trips the incomplete copies, also operates to dis- 
engage the driving mechanism of the stitchers, so that they 
do not work if one sheet is missing, thus preventing the 
possibility of any but complete copies reaching the packing 
box. This is all accomplished without stopping or interrupt- 
ing the machine. The sameprecaution is taken to prevent a 
copy going through the machine with an “extra ” sheet folded 
in. To prevent this the Dexter automatic feeding machines 
are provided with a sheet calipering attachment that is so 
sensitive that in case two sheets are advanced by the feeder 
at one time the machine is stopped, a bell signaling the 
operator of such interruption. 

Prior to the supplying of these machines by the Dexter 
Company the Companion was not wire-stitched. The New 
England edition was, however, thread-stitched, to accomplish 
which ten Elliot thread sewers were required. In addition 
to this, thirteen folding machines with automatic feeders 
attached were required. Theentire edition of the Companion 
is now taken care of by the four Dexter machines, with no 
hand work whatever except to put the banks of paper into 
the feeding machines at one end and to remove the piles of 





completed copies from the packing box at the other end of 
the machine. The feeding machines are so arranged that 
the pile-supporting tables are raised and lowered by power 
for reloading. An entire “truck load” of from 5,000 to 9,000 
sheets is put into the feeders at one time. The “loading up” 
of the three feeders is accomplished with an interruption to 
the machine of less than five minutes. The average daily 
number of sheets fed from each feeding machine is 21,000. 
This is considered a very good output on the single folder 
with feeder attached, and may be taken as proof that there 
is nothing impracticable in the combining of wire-stitching 
with folding machines. 

The Dexter Company have selected a type of wire-stitcher 
of recognized merit, and contracted with the maker to supply 
such machines as they require. The type of stitcher selected 
is capable of doing heavy work, thus putting its capacity 
away beyond anything required of it in combination with a 
folder where fifty-two pages is about as heavy work as it will 
be required to do. 

We are informed by the Dexter Company that the building 
of the original experimental machine, with the investments 
for patents, drawings and patterns, represents an investment 
of more than $40,000. T'wo years’ time was consumed in the 
completion of the first machine, which, although it was in 
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continuous operation in the Companion office for more than 
two years, was discarded when the fully perfected machines 
were in place. 

We believe it has generally been conceded for a number 
of years that the Dexter Folder Company is in the front rank 
in the building of the most modern machinery in its line. 
If, however, any doubt on this point exists, it would seem the 
successful carrying out of such an undertaking as the supply- 
ing of these Companion machines ought to be a guarantee, 
not only of their ability from a mechanical standpoint, but of 
their willingness to invest vast sums in the production of 
these new machines. 


THE BULLOCK “TEASER” SYSTEM OF ELECTRIC 
MOTOR CONTROL FOR THE OPERATION 
OF NEWSPAPER PRESSES. 

With the introduction of direct-connected electric motors 
for heavy duty, such as the operation of large newspaper 
presses, large paper-making machines, turning turrets, and 
the training of heavy ordnance, there arose a necessity of 
securing an unusually large starting torque in the motor 
employed. To secure this and maintain an efficiency at the 
slow and intermediate speeds nearly as high as when run- 
ning at normal speed at full load the Bullock Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, of Cincinnati, has devised what they 
term the “Teaser System.” 

The experience of the Bullock Electric Manufacturing 
Company, in the installation of equipments for the purpose 
above mentioned, shows that the starting torque in some 
cases is four or five times the torque necessary at full load. 
The torque of an electric motor is dependent upon the 
amperes of current flowing while the speed depends upon the 
voltage of the current. 

As the current under normal running torque was already 
of large proportions, it was always an embarrassing problem, 
before the introduction of the “Teaser System,” as to how 
this large volume of current should be secured, especially 
when but a single source of supply could be drawn upon. 

With these conditions prevailing, there was but one solu- 
tion, namely, to reduce the main line voltage by rheostat to 
avoid excessive speed at starting. The energy thus dissi- 
pated in the rheostat resistance was wholly lost and the 
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efficiency when operating under such conditions was very 
low. 

In the “Teaser System” the actual energy required is 
taken from the main line and no portion is wasted. This is 
accomplished by using a small current at line voltage and 
transforming it through the medium of the “teaser” (a motor 
dynamo) into a current of low potential and large volume. 
Thus the watts consumed at the start are, as a rule, less than 
those required to run. 


The reduction of voltage through the “teaser” is usually 
four to one, but, by varying the resistance controlling the 
current entering the “teaser,” the voltage that it delivers to 
the driving motor may be still further reduced and thus the 
current delivered to the driving motor may also be varied to 
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an extent depending upon the moment of repose to be over- 
come. 

Fig. 1 shows the conditions involved in running a large 
Webb press with the Bullock “Teaser System.” The solid 
upper line shows the amperes taken by the main motor from 
start to full speed, while the lower line shows the amperes 
actually taken from the source of supply by the “teaser” and 
the relative position of these two lines shows the transforma- 
tion the “teaser” effects. 

As the voltage of the source of supply is constant, its 
ampere diagram represents the watts taken by the “teaser,” 
and this is represented by the shaded portion of Fig. 1. 

In contrast with the results thus obtained, examine Fig. 
2, which shows the power consumed under the same condi- 
tions of operation with the ordinary method of speed control 
involving the use of a rheostat only. In this diagram the 
watts taken are also represented by shading. 

From these diagrams it will be seen that the torque 
required to start the machine is four or five times that re- 
quired at full speed. Thus, with rheostatic control, the 
source of current supply would be called upon for four or five 
times the normal volume, and, if this represents 80 horse- 
power, it would mean, in the case of a new printing press, an 
instantaneous demand for approximately 400 horse-power. 
(See shaded peak, Fig. 2.) 

By reference to Fig. 1, showing results obtained by the 
“Teaser System,” it will be seen that the actual energy to 
start is very much less than to run at full load. This is due 
to the reduced voltage of the current delivered by the teaser. 
In this way the useless waste of energy in the rheostat is 
eliminated and the saving effected is a very material one. 

Another advantage of the Bullock “Teaser System” of 
motor control is the ability to operate at a uniform slow rate 
of speed. With rheostatic control the pressure of the line 
current must be cut down to that required by the motor for 
this slow motion. 

If the torque required by the driven machine varies at any 
point in the cycle, as is the case where knife-cutters are 
employed on a printing press, the current supplied will be 
unsteady and cause a very irregular speed. This is due to 
the fact that the voltage of the current delivered to the motor 
varies with the amount of current passing through the rheo- 
stat. Thus to secure constant speed with rheostatic control, 
resistance must be constantly cut in and out as the load 
varies, an impracticable and very unsatisfactory method. 














Thus the Bullock “Teaser System” of motor control pro- 
vides a most satisfactory means of handling large machines 
such as newspaper presses, men of war’s turret, heavy ord- 
nance, paper-making machinery, or other machines requiring 
manipulation under slow speeds in starting up. 

The Bullock Eiectric Manufacturing Company have strong 
patents covering the “Teaser System,” and have successful 
installations on nearly all the large newspapers of this country 
and England and on some of the United States coast defense 
vessels. Among the large dailies that are being printed by 
presses controlled by the Bullock “Teaser System” may be 
mentioned the New York Journal, New York Herald, New 
York World, New York Sun, New York Times, Chicago 
Journal, San Francisco Haaminer, Manchester (England) 
Sporting Chronicle, Belfast (Ireland), News, London (Eng- 
land) Daily Mail. 

Bulletin No. 0828a describes the machines and other appa- 
ratus involved in the “Teaser” system, and will be sent to 
interested persons upon request. 





THE GOODSON GRAPHOTYPE. 

The type casting and setting machine which has been on 
exhibition for the last two months at the offices of the Good- 
son Graphotype Company, in the Park Row building, New 
York, and which was described in our August issue, has 
occasioned a very broad and general interest throughout the 
trade. The advantages offered by a machine producing 
individual type are exceedingly numerous, and do not require 
much explaining to appeal to the printer of today, who for 
many years has been fighting between enormous foundry 
bills and slug machines, the latter being really the only 
machines, up to the present time, successfully setting type 
under the requirements of the average printing office. Con- 
siderable good work in the way of inventing and perfecting 
of machines has been done along the line of strictly compos- 
ing machines, but they seem to fail to command the atten- 
tion of the trade because they do not obviate the grievous 
difficulties and expenses occasioned with extra sorts and 
characters, and the limitation in the amount of work which 
may be standing at any one time. 

The general use to which type machines have been put 
within the last few years, although complained of bitterly by 
some of the more cranky publishers and editors, has entirely 
spoiled them for passing proof in section. They now expect 





No. i. 


and in fact demand proofs of large books all at one time, 
and then politely request the printer just to let the matter 
stand for a month or so. This fact, together with the prob- 


lem of sorts and extra characters, might almost exclude any 
machine from general use which does not cast as well as set 


type. 
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The Goodson Graphotype machine, already referred to, 
has now been on exhibition for about two months, and seems 
to have successfully met the criticism and condemnation of 
the most critical of the printers. The product of the ma- 
chine is undoubtedly as good as the foundry-cast type; or 





rather we should say that the face, which is the only essen- 
tial part, is fully as cleanly cut and is even a little deeper, 
making it better for electrotyping. This machine also casts 
better from type metal than other softer grades of metal gen- 
erally used in machine composition, thus putting its product 
for life, durability and long runs on a par with the foundry 
type. This being true, and from samples which we have 
seen of the work we have every reason to believe it is, the 
only question remaining is the simplicity of the machine and 
the ability of the average printer to successfully operate and 
care for it. 

The machine now on exhibition has been shown without 
discrimination, and at no time has permission to see it been 
refused; yet during this time we have heard no dissenting 
voice among the number who have inspected it. We learn 
that the operator now in charge of the machine has only 
been with the company a couple of weeks, before which time 
he had never actually seen the machine in operation, and he 
is today successfully running the machine. This seems the 
strongest part in the machine’s favor, and has led to our 
making something of an investigation as to the number of 
parts and complication of operation. 

The accompanying cut, No. 1, shows the machine from a 
view looking directly down upon it, and with the matrix car- 
riage thrown back shows about all of the working parts there 
are to the machine, and it will be readily noted how few 
they are. In addition to the parts shown here, there are no 
other working parts excepting a tray of magnets which sit 
directly under the base of the machine, used to throw up the 
various stops locating the matrix properly over the mold, 
and operating the unit gauge which controls the width of 
the character. 

Illustration No. 2 shows the machine with the 
bridge in place, or in other words a view of the machine 
when operating. The small matrix which will be noted in 
the first illustration contains 100 characters in 10 rows of 10 
each. This matrix is moved in two directions over the mold, 
which is permanent, and is brought to rest at the desired 
point by means of small stops actuated by the magnets 
referred to. When the matrix is thus properly located over 
the mold, which at the same time has been adjusted to the 
proper width of body by the unit gauge, it is locked into 
position by a cone-shaped pin being driven into a little round 
hole located directly at the back of each character. The 
metal is then pumped into the mold, causing the type to be 
It is then ejected from the mold by the liner into the 


matrix 


cast. 
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galley, where the line is gradually formed. Each line as 
completed is automatically shifted forward, leaving room for 
the next line to assemble. 

On account of the very ingenious method by which the 
molten metal is conveyed to the mold in this machine, there 
is no trouble in the cooling of the metal, and therefore the 
speed of the machine is limited only by the moving of parts. 
The machine now on exhibition is running continuously at a 
speed varying from 5,000 to 6,000, which variation is occa- 
sioned by the supply of electricity to the motor, which is 
necessarily fluctuating in all large plants where more or less 
resistance is constantly being thrown in and out. The 
machine seems to have no difficulty whatever in operating 
at this speed, and the parts being so light we can not see why 
in fact it could not be operated even faster. The element in 
this machine which it seems reasonable to believe will occa- 
sion its great popularity is the fact that the casting machine 
is entirely automatic in its operation, and therefore will pro- 
duce in an actual day’s work a product equal to its limit of 
speed. 

The element of human nature in all machines depending 
upon the operator for its speed is varying, according to the 
ability and knowledge of the operator. Thus it is that we 
will find not only in the printing art, but throughout all lines 
of manufacture where this element of human nature enters 
into the product, that the output of some machines is even 
double that of others. With an automatic machine like the 
cylinder press, with an automatic feeder, the product is cer- 
tain so long as the machine is kept in operation. The 
demand for self-feeders on all classes of machinery is the 
best argument we can give for an automatic type casting and 
setting machine. 

It may be very truly said that the keyboard will never be 
reduced to a point where it may be operated automatically, 
but where the keyboard is eliminated from the various stop- 
pages and interruptions through being separate from all 
connections with mechanical functions, even the ordinary 
operator should have no trouble in writing what would be 
the equivalent of from 6,000 to 10,000 ems per hour. If the 
work of typewriting in business offices is reduced to ems, it 
varies from 7,000 for ordinary operators to as high as 15,000 
in the case of the more expert ones. This it would seem 
should make it reasonable to believe that the operator at the 
keyboard machine will certainly be able to take care of one 
caster. 

The trade will probably be interested to know that the 
work of manufacturing these machines is progressing with 
good despatch. We learn that they have equipped with the 
most modern machinery temporary quarters in Jersey City, 
where they are now manufacturing the machines pending 
the time when permanent manufacturing quarters can be 
built. However, the manufacture of a machine of this char- 
acter is no small job, and the printer who is by his trade 
more or less of a mechanic will probably be surprised to 
know the enormous detail and care necessary for the success- 
ful and commercial manufacturing of a machine of this kind. 
We are much of the opinion that could the printer realize 
this he would derive some satisfaction by being convinced 
that his trade is not alone in its many difficulties and con- 
tingencies, as seems to be the opinion of many in the art. 
We learn that they have already completed the redrafting of 
their machine, and are now at work on the making of tools 
and jigs for the manufacturing of them in large quantities. 
Therefore we may hope that it will not be very long before 
these machines are on the market. 


THE necessities for living do not require great sums of 
The mental requirements for money-making need 
Trade is a 


money. 
not be extensive, but they must be special. 
mathematical game.—.S. O. Z. R. 
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This department is designed exclusively for b e 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 


THE price of aluminum has gone up, but the Aluminum 
Novelty Company, of 261 Dearborn street, Chicago, still 
continue to offer one hundred printed cards and aluminum 
case engraved with name for 20 cents. They handle numerous 
other specialties for printers. See their advertisement on 
page 146. 


CARDBOARD. 

Bahrenburg & Company, 29 Beekman street, New York, 
are a progressive firm alive to the demands of the printing 
trade. They make a specialty of cardboard, and can supply 
anything a printer needs in that line. They will be glad to 
send samples and price-lists to intending buyers. 


THE BEST SHOOTING. 

The shooting in Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota this 
year promises to be very good as the rainfall in all these 
States was abundant. The best localities for chicken and 
duck shooting are on and tributary to the lines of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. A copy of a recent 
publication issued by the passenger department of that road 
can be had on application to Geo. H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Illinois, and enclosing 3 cents in 
stamps for postage. 


THE COLUMBIA PRINTING INK COMPANY. 

The above company, whose trade-mark is shown here- 
with, is comparatively new, only having started in business 
in June, 1898, and incorporating March 28, 1899. That it 

has come to stay, how- 
1 ever, is shown by the rapid 
development of its busi- 
ness. The company is 
fortunate in having as man- 
ager Mr. G. J. Dunn, who 
was for many years with 
the Fuchs & Lang Manu- 
facturing Company, and 
who has a thorough knowl- 
edge not only of inks but 
of dry colors as well. 
Through his energy and skill the company has already 
secured a footing with the trade, and backed by ample 
capital and facilities, the prospects regarding the future of 
its business are very bright. It is the ambition of Mr. Dunn 
to make its trade-mark, the “U. S. S. Columbia,” known 
the world over through the superior quality of its inks. 














TRADE-MARK. 


BROWN & CARVER PAPER CUTTERS. 

The Oswego Machine Works, New York, advise THE 
INLAND PRINTER that they do not intend making an exhibit 
at the National Export Exposition at Philadelphia, but have 
several hundred machines in operation in Philadelphia of all 
sizes and styles which can be seen by visitors if they desire to 
witness these cutters in actual operation. The Brown & 
Carver cutter is well adapted for all classes of work, and 














being used in so many ways in that city visitors will be 
enabled to judge of its merits. The Ketterlinus Lithograph- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, have two of the machines, one a 
68-inch. This firm is well known in connection with the 
Exposition as having made the poster advertising it. 


THE “PERFECTION” WIRE-STITCHERS. 


There can be no doubt as to the success of the “ Perfec- 
tion” wire-stitching machines. Mr. A. G. Mackay, proprie- 
tor of the J. L. Morrison Company, the manufacturers, has 
just returned from Europe, after three months’ absence. He 
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“WETTER.” 


THE RELIABLE 


Printers should be sure to send for circular and booklet of 
testimonials which will give them information they ought 
to possess concerning the “Wetter” numbering machines. 
This class of machinery, which receives hard usage and all 
kinds of banging on the presses, should be of the very best 
quality or it will wear out in a short time. The “Wetter” 
machines have been on the market since 1885 and have an 
established reputation, which makes one feel secure in the 
purchase. ‘There are nearly ten thousand of them in use at 
the present time. Be sure and investigate their merits before 
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LONDON (ENGLAND) OFFICE OF T. W. 


reports the general prospects for the sale of American-made 
machinery abroad particularly encouraging. While there 
Mr. Mackay made arrangements with the well-known house 
of T. W. & C. B. Sheridan to have the exclusive selling 
agency for the Perfection machines in England and Europe. 
The export business from London will also be handled by 
Messrs. Sheridan. The celebrated “Perfection” machines 
«A.» &C.” &G” and No. 7 are too well known to need intro- 
duction, and the latest addition to the line, Perfection No. 4, 
has already won for itself the title of “the best machine in 
the world for the money.” To these will be added, within 
the next few months, Nos. 2, 6 and 12, each of the new 
design, and having varying capacity up to 1% inches thick- 
ness. With all these patented and exclusive machines before 
the trade the J. L. Morrison Company will be the largest 
single manufacturers of wire-stitching machines in the world, 
Their advertisement will be found on page 24. 


& C. B. SHERIDAN, 


46 FARRINGDON STREET. 


making purchases in this line. They are manufactured by 
Joseph Wetter & Co., 515-521 Kent avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York, whose advertisement appears elsewhere. 


W. H. PARSONS & CO. AT THE EXPOSITION. 

W.H. Parsons & Co. are the largest Eastern manufac- 
turers of news paper outside of the International Paper Com- 
pany. Their mills make one hundred and twenty-five tons 
of paper per day. They are also export agents for some of 
the best mills in this country, making the higher grades of 
printing papers, writing papers, etc. They have excellent 
facilities, therefore, for doing a large export business, and 
their long familiarity with it enables them to meet the require- 
ments of the foreign markets. They are also agents for 
leading manufacturers of printing presses, and in their 
export business supply everything connected with the paper 
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and printing trades. Their exhibit at the National Export 
Exposition at Philadelphia is intended to show some of the 
different goods which they export, and also the method in 
which they are packed. 
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Several publications in Great Britain have recently made 
quite extensive notice of the firm of John Haddon & Co., 
proprietors of the Caxton Type Foundry, whose head offices 
are at Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, London, E. C., 
England, with foundry at Market Harboro’. The /Aritish 
Printer has an especially interesting article, with an excellent 
portrait of Mr. Walter Haddon. THE INLAND PRINTER 
takes pleasure in presenting Mr. Haddon’s picture, and in 
mentioning the foundry, for the benefit of American readers. 
Not very many typefoundries can boast of so advantageous 
a location as that enjoyed by the Caxton Type Foundry. 
The plant is situated at the junction of the Midland and 
Northwestern Railways, in the town of Market Harboro’. 





WALTER HADDON. 


The building, constructed of red brick, is but one story 
high, and is arranged so that additions can be made to it 
from time to time as the business warrants. The main shop 
is 150 by 60 feet and the rule department is 60 by 20 feet. 
The whole factory is fitted up with the latest machines and 
devices for doing work economically. The Caxton Foundry 
has the reputation of being the first to adopt the American 
point system in casting all its faces. 

We are advised that Mr. Walter Haddon proposes making 
a trip to America, arriving in this country about October 13. 
He expects to remain in America three or four weeks for the 
purpose of concluding certain contracts he has in hand, hav- 


ing for their object the representation of American-made 
machinery in London and the British Empire. Mr. Haddon 
will undoubtedly visit the National Export Exposition during 
his stay in America. His address in New York will be 150 
Nassau street. 





DEXTER QUADRUPLE FOLDING MACHINES. 


The fourth Dexter quadruple machine has just been 
installed for Donohue & Henneberry, Chicago. This is 
pretty good evidence that with binders and publishers who 
need them, and with manufacturers who are in position to 
supply up-to-date machines of this kind, the Quadruple style 
of folder is far from being “out of date.” We are also 
informed by the Dexter Company that there are two different 
binders in New York, each having four of their quadruple 
machines; also that the Methodist Book Concern of New 
York has recently added a second one. 


THE MERRILL PRESS IS FAST. 

As heretofore announced in these columns, the new rotary 
job press built by the Merrill Printing Machine Company, at 
269 Dearborn street, this city, is proving itself a marvel in 
the matter of speed. An 18-inch machine recently completed 
shows the enormous speed of 10,000 revolutions, or 20,000 
7 by 14 impressions, an hour. Only one limitation to its 
speed seems to be met, and that is the inability of the rollers 
to do faster work. The makers of this unique machine guar- 
antee the quality of its work to be equal to that of any job 
press ever built. If all promises are fulfilled, the press will 
be a world-beater without doubt; the use of common type 
instead of curved plates being one of its many advantages 
over other rotary presses. It need not be surprising to see 
this flat-form rotary principle applied to presses of all kinds 
and sizes, for the proposition is exceedingly simple and 
effective. 


CHANDLER & PRICE MACHINERY. 

In a recent letter received by Messrs. Chandler & Price, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A., from their agents, John Dick- 
inson & Co., Limited, Cape Town, South Africa, the firm 
states that they are surprised at the trade they have done in 
the last eight months in that country, and believe that the 
outlook for the machinery trade in that part of the world is 
extremely encouraging. They propose to push the sale of 
the Chandler & Price machinery in their part of the world. 
This information, coming at a time when so many visitors 
from abroad will be in this country examining the exhibits 
at the National Export Exposition, is worthy of note. The 
Chandler & Price printing presses, paper cutters and other 
machinery have been very successfully introduced in this 
country, and the sales abroad are also rapidly increasing. 
When asked for a reason why their machinery was meeting 
with such success abroad, Mr. R. J. Frackelton, secretary 
and treasurer of the company, said: “The fact that all the 
parts of our machinery are built in gigs, so that duplicate 
parts can be fitted without trouble in case of accident, is one 
of the features that has helped us gain an increasing foreign 
demand. This feature always appeals to the foreigners who 
visit our factory, and who invariably state that they have 
nothing either in Germany or England to compare with our 
system in the building of printing machinery. Strength 
and durability are features which are developed only by use, 
and can not be procured without the machine having a 
goodly amount of metal to back it up. Printers sometimes 
seem to lose sight of the fact that our machines weigh from 
one hundred to seven hundred pounds more than the same 
sized machines of other makes, and in these days when mate- 
rial is such an item in the cost of the machine, it is very 
certain we would not put this added amount of cost into our 

















machinery if it were not essential. We have always had all 
the business we could take care of, and the older our reputa- 
tion grows the stronger our position with the trade for the 
reasons enumerated above, until now we are selling more 
machines than ever, and of Gordon presses and lever paper 
cutters alone, during the fiscal year closing August 1, we 
shipped over two thousand machines. There is now hardly 
a country on the globe using printing machinery which has 
not more or less of our product.” 


A PUNCH THAT EYELETS. 

Readers will be interested in the device shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is an entirely novel machine, 
and has just been put on the market by Weld & Sturtevant, 
12 Reade street, New 
York city... ft per- 
forms in one revolution 
the operation of punch- 
ing and eyeleting, runs 
by power, is compact, 
very rapid, and saves 
the space of one ma- 
chine and one operator. 
The eyelets are fed 
automatically, and are 
fastened in perfect 
shape. Printers and 
others who have large 
quantities ot calendars, 
cards and other work 
requiring eyelets will 
certainly appreciate 
this new machine. The 
firm can furnish extra 
punches and dies and 
eyelet roadways for the 
different-sized eyelets if 
desired. The machine is intended to cover all classes of 
work, and the manufacturers are in position to supply the 
demand promptly. They would be glad to give full particu- 
lars concerning it to all interested. In this connection atten- 
tion is called to the advertisement of the company on another 
page of this issue, in which announcement is made that Mr. 
H. G. Lasor will be the resident manager of the company in 
Chicago, with headquarters at 197 South Canal street, after 
October 2. 








NEW DINING CARS ON THE GRAND TRUNK. 


The Grand Trunk Railway has added two additional 
dining cars to its equipment. They are models of artistic 
beauty and materially add to the pleasure of traveling over 
this popular system. With improved first-class coaches and 
the finest sleeping cars that are run on any through trains in 
America, it was essential to have the finest that could be got 
in the way of dining cars. The management, therefore, 
placed these two new dining salons on the middle and western 
divisions, running between Suspension Bridge and Chicago. 
The cars are much appreciated and admired by the traveling 
public. The cars are 74 feet over all and are equipped with 
standard wide vestibules, steel platforms and six-wheel trucks, 
with 33-inch steel-tired wheels. Air signals are attached, an 
anti-telescoping device affixed, and all modern appliances 
added. 

The general exterior appearance of the cars is similar to 
the new standard day coaches which are run on the Grand 
Trunk System. ‘The windows are glazed with heavy plate 
glass, are all double, being dustproof when shut. The 
dining-room is large, being 31 feet 8 inches long, and will 
seat thirty persons comfortably. The general style of the 
interior design is colonial, in quartered oak. The chairs are 
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of oak, upholstered in leather. The windows are decorated 
with costly draperies, and the openings into the dining-room 
are provided with ornamental portieres. The floors are 
carpeted with handsomely designed Wilton throughout the 
whole length of the car, and the vestibule floors are covered 
with rubber tiling. 

The kitchen and pantry are equipped with refrigerators, 
range, steam table, lockers and all modern conveniences, the 
tables being covered with polished brass. A very handsome 
and beautifully designed sideboard is placed at one end of 
the dining-room, just in front of the pantry, and opposite to 
the sideboard:a wine locker is provided. China and linen 
closets, wardrobes and white metal washstands are in evi- 
dence in accordance with modern practice. The cars are 
heated with hot-water coils in connection with steam from 
the engine and lighted by what is known as the Adams and 
Westlake Acme lamps, and the trimmings throughout are of 
solid bronze, most beautifully designed. The new car which 
is now running between Suspension Bridge and Port Huron 
is elaborately decorated in a general green-and-gold effect, 
while the one operated between Port Huron and Chicago is 
artistically decorated in gold, maroon being the predomina- 
ting color, giving the car a most comfortable appearance. 
Altogether they are superb creations of skilled workmanship 
and greatly admired by all who see them. 


THE “MAMMOTH” RELIANCE PRESS. 

THE INLAND PRINTER’S kodak secured a shot at another 
of Paul Shniedewend & Co’s extra heavy special hand-power 
presses for proving large half-tone cuts, named the “* Mam- 
moth.” ‘This is of heavier construction and larger size than 
the gigantic “Lion” press described in these columns last 
August, its net weight being 4,200 pounds, and size of platen 
24 by 32 inches. So rigid is the impression on this press that 
a solid cut the full size of platen can be proved without using 
underlay or overlay. The leverage is exceptionally power- 
ful, and is further increased by a four-foot extension lever, 
and the heaviest work, requiring the applied power of five 
men, is done without endangering any part of the press. 
The first ‘Mammoth” hand press was shipped in the early 
part of August to Messrs. Meisenbach, Riffarth & Co., 
Berlin, Germany, who already have four Reliance hand 
presses in their extensive engraving establishment, the 





HENRY O. SHEPARD AND THE MAMMOTH. 


“Mammoth” making the fifth. The second “Mammoth” 
was set up and is now in operation in the engraving plant of 
J. Manz & Co., Chicago, and the third is being built for the 
American Three-Color Company, Chicago. J. Manz & Co’s 
employes and others in the engraving trade celebrated the 
installing of the press in Manz’s place by a little lunch, on 
September 9. 
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A COMPLETE FINISHING MACHINE, 

The accompanying illustration shows a machine manufac- 
tured by Caps Brothers, 3013 Main street, Kansas City, 
Missouri, which they call a “complete finishing machine.” 
It combines saw, trimmer, router, and planer, and when a 
plate has received the different operations the machine is 
capable of, it is ready for the press. This machine is built 





for larger printing houses, with limited floor space, where 
perfect plates and quick work are required. Perfect printing 
plates save lots of time in the pressroom in make-ready, and 
the work printed from them is superior to that printed from 
imperfect ones, no matter how competent the pressman may 
be. With this machine you can saw and trim to perfect size 
any kind of printing blocks. With the Automatic Planer- 
Attachment you can plane to any desired thickness book 
plates, jobwork, wood blocks for mounting the plates, and 
plane them to perfect type height after they are mounted — 
wood or metal. The router can be used for zinc, stereotype 
or electrotype plates. The size of saw table is 28 by 28 
inches; size of trimmer table, 28 by 28 inches; will trim to 
gauge 18 by 18. Automatic planer will plane a plate 15 by 
24. The machine is built of first-class material and fully 
warranted. There are many of them now in practical use 
all over the country. The manufacturers will be glad to give 
any information desired. 


$40 WIRE-STITCHER,. 

The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 82 Fulton street, 
New York, has put on the market a successful wire-stitcher, 
for ,*,;-inch work, hand-power or treadle. It does perfect 
work within its scope. Price, $40, without treadle; $45 with 
treadle. Wire, 40 cents per spool. Discount, five per cent 
for cash. C. B. Fiske & Co., Palmer, Massachusetts, wrote 
on September 9, 1899: 

We have been using your Success Wire-Stitcher No. 1 since March and 
have nothing but words of praise forit. It does all you claim and more. 
One of the first jobs we put on it was an 88-page pamphlet, 50-pound, m.f. 
book, and it stitched it perfectly. It is certainly a success in every way. 

This is the general verdict. You can not afford to use a 
staple binder, staples for which cost $2.10 net cash for 14,000, 
when one 40-cent spool will make more than 14,000 staples 
on our stitcher. Order direct or through any reliable dealer. 


WIRE-STAPLING MACHINES. 

The wire-stapling machines made by Samuel J. Yarger, 
454 North Twelfth street, Philadelphia, illustrations of which 
appear upon page 18 of this issue, are considered by those 
who have used them to be the most effective devices of the 
kind in use. The No. 5 breechloader binder occupies but 
little room, and can be loaded with one hundred staples at a 
time. It will bind any thickness, from one sheet up to forty 
or fifty sheets, in a first-class manner. The No. 7 staple 
binder is a larger machine and is arranged either for saddle 


stitch or for the use of the flat table. A description of this 
binder is given in the advertisement. Those interested in 
the purchase of machines of this description should send for 
catalogue fully describing them. 


THE MYSTIC STAR CUTTER. 

The new cutter manufactured by the Standard Machinery 
Company, of Mystic, Connecticut, called the “Mystic Star,” 
seems to be meeting with great success. Wherever these 
have been put in, users seem to be especially pleased with 
them. Not only is the general style of the machine unique, 
but it has points of value that make it desirable for up-to- 
date plants. The clamp comes to full clamping pressure 
before the knife reaches the stock ; the patented back-gauge 
pushes stock forward into the hands of the operator ; pock- 
ets in table admit fingers to grasp the stock. These are 
small points, but they all help in making the machine popu- 
lar. Mr. S. K. White, the inventor, is to be congratulated 
upon the popularity the new cutter has achieved. 


THE PELOUZE “HOUSEHOLD” SCALE. 


The illustration with accompanying article shows the 
Pelouze “Household” Scale, made by the Pelouze Scale & 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois. This scale is 
beautifully made of cold-rolled steel, handsomely japanned 
and striped with aluminum, and has a large white enameled 
dial which is very serviceable and distinct. The top plate is 
of enameled steel and is absolutely unbreakable. The scale 
is given its name “ Household” from the fact that while it is 
valuable for all purposes it is particularly adapted to family 
use. It is made for export trade, having a capacity of 10 
kilos by 25 grams or 24 pounds by ounces. 

It is said to be the best scale on the market and the 
manufacturers will be pleased to send their circulars to any 
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of the foreign trade that may be interested. The scale is 


very inexpensive, but accurate and exceedingly attractive in 
appearance. 


A BRITISH FOUNDRY. 

The attention of the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER is 
called this month to the advertisement of John Haddon & 
Co., which appears upon page 28. As will be noted by 
the advertisement, the house was established in 1814 for 
the purpose of acting as buying agents to printers in India 
and the British colonies. The firm has always been a pro- 
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gressive one and is at present the proprietor of the Caxton 
Type Foundry, the pioneer of the point system in the 
British Empire. Typefoundries in America or any other 
parts of the world desiring to arrange with some agent in 
Great Britain for handling their goods would do well to com- 
municate with this progressive company. 


TYPE-HIGH NUMBERING MACHINES AT $12.60. 


This is certainly a machine of most remarkable value, 
and it is not surprising that the makers report the receipt of 
the largest orders of their experience. While it cuts in two 
prevailing prices, it is a 
most perfect piece of 
mechanism, in which all 
small parts have been 
eliminated. It operates 
with absolute precision, 
and no better workman- 
ship can be had at any 
price. The unfailing ac- 
curacy of the numbering 
and the new feature pro- 
viding instant cleansing — 
saving fifty per cent in 
labor — strongly appeal 
to large users, while the 
very moderate cost should 
interest all small offices which have $5 worth of numbering 
a year with the usual express charges. Further particulars 
of the makers— the Bates Machine Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. 





MoDEL No. 27.—Size; 112 by 32 in. 
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TRUTH IN RAILROAD ADVERTISING. 


Railroad advertisements not always are constructed on a 
strict basis of truth. There is a paucity of things interesting 
and beautiful along some of the lines of steel that traverse 
this great American continent, and a fertile imagination is 
required to bring out to the best advantage those objects 
which have about them an element of interest and a sem- 
blance of beauty. Along others, nature has been profuse in 
a generous bestowal of vistas that charm the eye and stir 
the soul to its extreme depth. 

Of this second class the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad is a striking example. About its standard 
advertising line, “ Every Mile is Picturesque,” there is no ele- 
ment of untruth. Along it the Great Master has painted 
some of His most charming and restful pictures. ‘There the 
task of the advertiser is not one of endeavor to pen-picture 
homely subjects with adjectives associated with the beauti- 
ful, but to find words that reflect even to a slight degree the 
real charm of the magnificent panorama which nature has 
spread out along the four hundred odd miles of track. 

A daylight ride over this line is a source of constant 
delight and one long to be remembered. Its close finds the 
traveler free of that fatigue which comes from long gazing 
through car windows upon long stretches of unrelenting 
prairie or the swift rush through the back yards of cities, 
towns and villages. After the ride is over the fatigue of the 
journey may be apparent, but during it the mind is so busy 
with the beauty and variety of the views that no thought of 
weariness has opportunity to present itself. 

Eastward the trains speed during the early hours of the 
day across the beautiful rolling prairies of the State of New 
York, following for miles the magnificent Susquehanna 
river, skirting along the brims of the foothills of the Blue 
Range mountains overlooking the beautiful valleys, in which 
the farms and villages appear the playgrounds of imagina- 
tive children. When the Susquehanna has been left behind, 
the roadway skirts the picturesque Delaware, following it 
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through the foothills into the mountains, through which it 
breaks at Delaware Water Gap, acknowledged to be one of 
the most charming spots in all America. Here mountain, 
sky and river literally meet. 

After the Delaware river has been left behind, the road 
skirts for miles the picturesque old Morris and Essex canal, 
along which the slow barges still ply their weary way toward 
New York. Here and there, owing to the frequent changes 
of level, are the curious appliances for dragging the canal 
boats up inclined railways or lifting them bodily to the tops 
of the hills. 

This is but typical of the class of views that are met with 
constantly between Binghamton and close to the edge of the 
Hudson river where the line finds its eastern terminus at 
Hoboken. Besides the natural beauties, there is a vast array 
of things interesting in the form of giant breakers and other 
machinery of the coal mines, the great iron industries and 
other manufactories of the densely populated East. 

All these things may be viewed, too, with a maximum 
degree of comfort, the equipment of the road being strictly 
modern in every respect and having all conveniences. In 
addition to this there is a degree of comfort found on very 
few railroads in this country, for only hard coal is used, and 
there is therefore no smoke, and the road being cinder bal- 
lasted there is no dust. Furthermore, on a warm summer 
day the journey is particularly pleasant, for the reason that a 
large part of the way is through the mountains where the air 
is cool, bracing and delightful. 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY IN EUROPE. 


The Ault & Wiborg Company, the well-known ink manu- 
facturers, Cincinnati, Ohio, have entered the English field 
with practical men and mills for conducting a manufacturing 
business. Most of the raw materials needed for the manu- 
facture of their ink abroad will be sent from the factory at 
Cincinnati, but part of it will be bought in Europe. Some 
of the inks manufactured in America will also be shipped 
abroad and placed on sale there. The firm is located at 145 
Farringdon road, London, E. C., England. Charles H. 
Ault, for the past ten years a leading traveling salesman of 
the house, will have charge of the London branch, and the 
manufacturing department will be in charge of Mr. George 
Maxwell, who, for the past three years, has been in the em- 
ploy of the New York house of Ault & Wiborg. The com- 
pany proposes to work hard for the British trade, feeling 
certain there is a field in Great Britain for their goods. 


PRINCESS COVER PAPER. 

A new sample book of Princess cover paper, arranged 
and printed by Will H. Bradley, at the University Press, 
Cambridge, U.S. A., is being distributed by dealers who 
handle this paper. This sample book is said by all who 
have examined it to be far ahead of the former book of 
Princess papers, in the variety of colors, quality of stock, 
and general excellence of printing. Sample books are com- 
ing to be something besides a mere bunch of paper fastened 
together so that the printer can examine the different kinds 
of stock. Makers and dealers have found that the proper 
way to sell goods is to show them as they ought to be used. 
This is what Bradley does when he undertakes a book of 
this kind. Designs are arranged for each color of stock, and 
are printed on the stock in one or more colors to the best 
advantage. The printer therefore not only has an oppor- 
tunity of selecting a suitable paper for his job, but has many 
helpful suggestions in the way of designing, type, composi- 
tion, harmony in color, and excellence in presswork. Every 
printer who receives one of the books will have a prize. We 
are indebted to James White & Company, 177 Monroe street, 
Chicago, for the copy noticed. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted” department, or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to 
the line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany the order to insure insertion in cur- 
rent number. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All letters 
received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended without 
extra charge. No advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 

Copy for this column must be in our hands not later than the 
20th of the month preceding publication. 


BOOKS. 


ONTESTS in T Typographical Arrangement, Volume I, 

containing 230 adv Ba submitted in a contest conducted by 
THE INLAND PRINTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. 
Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges, and is a 
valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


RAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the 

art of designing and illustrating in connection with typography. 

Containing complete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of 

drawing, for the beginner as well as the more advanced student, by 

Ernest Knaufft, editor of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua 

Society of Fine Arts. 240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


LECT ROTYPING, a “practical treatise on | the art of 
electrotyping by the latest known methods, containing historical 
review of the subject, full description of the tools and machinery 
required, and complete instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, 
rid C. S. Partridge, superintendent of electrotyping and stereotyping for 
N. Kellogg Newspaper Company, Chicago, and editor Electrotyping 
a Stereotyping Department of THE INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages; 
cloth, $1.50, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


OB COMPOSITION ; Examples, Contrast Specimens and 
Criticisms Thereon, together with a brief treatise, by Ed S. Ralph. 
This is a book that hundreds of printers have been looking for in vain 

up to the present time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, 
envelope corners, invitations, blanks, etc., are shown, and the same reset 
in improved form, with the weak parts pointed out. The book also con- 
tains a brief treatise on the principles of display composition. Forty 
pages and cover, 7% by 9 inches, neatly printed and bound. 50cents. A 
book that no progressive compositor can afford to be without. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago; 150 Nassau street, New York. 


AKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. 
Cochrane. A pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make-ready as 
applied to platen presses; full instructions are given in regard to impres- 
sion, tympan, overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribu- 
tion, etc. Sent, postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, C hicago and New York. 


ROOF-READING, a series of essays for readers and their 
employers, and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical 
proof-reader and editor on the Century and Standard dictionaries, and 
editor Proof-room Notes and Queries Department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 100 pages; cloth, $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


HE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT 
BOOK, new enlarged edition, 192 pages, over 1,600 cuts for advertise- 
ments, blotters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of 
which you may need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which 
we will refund on first order for cuts amounting to $1. 


“HE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S COMPANION, a treatise 
on how to operate and care for the linotype machine. Its aim is to 
advance the interests of operators. Published by JAMES BARCLAY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, $1. 
HE THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by Charles H. Cochrane ; 
a practical treatise upon the correct method of making ready half- 
tone cuts and forms of any kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from 
THE INLAND PRINTER, in pamphlet form, convenient for reference; illus- 
trated; price, 10 cents, postpaid. Worth many times this amount to any 
printer or pressman. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe 
Street, Chicago ; 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
HE TRAINING OF AN ILI LUSTR ATOR, a 1 practical 
essay by Frank Holme. director of the Chicago School of Illustra- 
tion ; reprinted from THE INLAND PRINTER. Mailed free on receipt of 
2 -cent stamp by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


WO GOOD THING icago Society 
of Proofreaders, 20 cents ; Kitchen F Sadie 25 cents; BEN FRANK- 
LIN CO., 232 Irving avenue, Chicago. 








FOR SALE. 


OR SALE—A Chambers Brothers’ large-size varnishing 
machine at a bargain. O 1009, INLAND PRINTER. 





OR NEW OR SECONDHAND cylinder and job presses, 
type, cases, belting, machinery or other supplies, at way-down 
prices, address ALEX McKIL LIPS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


OR SALE — Dexter om Regular ” folder No. 44; folds sheet 
up to 36 by 49%; paster and trimmer; 3 or 4 folds; good as new; a 
sacrifice. O 1046, nae PRINTER. 


OR SALE—No. 1 Munson Typewriter, with two type 


wheels, in first-class condition. O, INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE ary Perfection printing press; 5,000 
impressions per hour; complete with stereotyping outfit ; a bargain, 
A. E. TONKIN Co., 921 Walnut street, Kansas City, Mo. 


OR SALE T'wo Levy half-tone screens in good ‘condi- 
tion; one 7 by 9 133-line, and one 8 by 10 133-line; price quoted on 
application, O 1074, Ista AND PRINTER. 


























~OR SALE y 15 Old Style Gordon presses 
Ni eh reasonable prices. MANUFACTURER, care INLAND PRINTER, 
ew ork 


FoR s: SALE— Type, presses. ADVANCE, Harriman, Tenn. 








RINTERS’ MACHINERY, “MATERIAL, ETC.—We buy, 

sell and exchange anything in the printing business from a bodkin 

to a cylinder, from a font to an outfit; printed matter for the asking. 
CONNER, FE NDL ER & cs... New York City. 


MALL J JOB OFFICE in Illinois town for sale. Good 


material ; nese sold at once. O 1043, NL AND PRINTER. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


BARGAIN in first-class job printing establishment in 

Portland, Oregon, doing good business. Type and machinery 
invoices over $10,000; will sell for $5,000; other heeportaiat interests else- 
where. O 1026, INLAND. PRINTER. 





BARGAIN — You can secure one of the best « equipped 

and most progressive printing and binding establishments in Iowa 
at your own price. Plant invoices $6,500; has established trade, doing 
prosperous and rapidly increasing business; situated in growing manu- 
facturing town. Owner’s health necessitates immediate sale, and he will 
accept first responsible offer. Don’t write unless you are prepared to do 
business. O 1058, INLAND PRINTER. 
A ‘SPLENDID opportunity for a man with a thorough 

knowledge of engraving — all processes — who desires to engage in 
business for himself, can be learned of by addressing O 1021, INLAND 
PRINTER. 





(COUNTRY NEW SPAPERS and job “offices for: ‘sale in 
California; have some choice openings, cash and time propositions. 
W. F. CORNELL & CO., Printers’ Exchange, 518 Sacramento street, 
San Francisco. 


OR SALE—A sstrictly up-to-now job printing office, 

established five years in a central Illinois city of 30,000. Has good 

patronage on strictly cash basis. Electric power and all modern equip- 
ment. O 1053, INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—Established printing plant in New York City, 


with large trade guaranteed ; reasonable terms to quick purchaser; 
owners interested in other business. Z, Inve AND PRIN TER, New York. 


OR SALE — Half interest in a well- -paying suburban 


newspaper ; no experience necessary. W.O. CLINE, Austin, Ill. 





~OR SALE tie account of health, up-to- date engraving 
plant, complete in all its appointments; fine opportunity for good 
man with small capital. O 1062, INLAND PRINTER. 





FOR SALE—P art or all, daily and weekly paper, within 
100 miles of Chicago, in a wealthy and prosperous city of 10,000; a 
great opportunity. O 1068, INLAND PRINTE z. 
FoR SALE — Up-to- date job printing office, best and most 
central location in Allegheny (Pittsburg), Pa. Owner in other busi- 
ness; elegant chance for practical man; price reasonable. W. WADE 
MILLER, 607 W. Diamond street, Allegheny, Pa. 
OR SALE VERY CHEAP—A well- -equipped job printing 
office in a live manufacturing city of 30,000; other business interests 
the reason for selling; a splendid opportunity ; it will pay you to investi- 
gate if you mean business. O 1075, INL AND PRINTE R. 


>OR SAL LE — Well equipped job office and established 
business, in liveliest, most rapidly growing city of 30,000 in the 
North. Good reasons. Apply quick, if a hustler. O 1033, INLAND 
PRINT TER. ee 
NDIANAPOLI Ss (IND. ) PRINTING COMPANY’S plant, 
complete ; does about $20,000 per annum ; can easily be made to net 
$3,000. O 1032, INLAND PRINTER. 








Knife Grinder 





SIMPLB — AUTOMATIG — GUARANTEED. 

Using Emery Wheels arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NotTE—Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 
Style “5 agg stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 

i 
Style A~ WWitit"iron’ stand. Wet or dry arieting, 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 
38-in. $90, 44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $125, ith water attachment, 


10 extra. 
Style C—Extra heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 76-in. $205, 84-in. $215, 90-in. $225. 


Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. wt vt THE BLACKHALL MFG. CO., 12 Lock Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


If interested, write us. Complete Bindery Outfits. 
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OSSONS’ PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE — $2,500 will 
buy finely equipped plant with up-to-date machinery and type, 
located in village in New York State. Death of owner reason for selling. 
Address MRS. C. H. POSSONS, Glens Falls, N. ¥; 
RACTICAL PRINTER can secure well- established, pay- 
ing job office in Chicago, doing good business; expenses very low; 
edie power; owner has other business; answer quick. O 1080, INLAND 
RINTER. 





UBLISHING BUSINESSES sold exclusively. Ample facil- 
ities, capital, experience. If interested, write particulars. EMER- 
SON P, HARRIS, 150 Nassau street, New York. 
V JANTED D—A thoroughly practical printer with $10, 000 to 
$25, 000 can secure an interest in a well- -paying and old-established 
business in Chicago ; money needed only to insure permanency, and to 
divide the increasing load of responsibility ; the opportunity is an excep- 
tional one for the right man, who must have undoubted ability as business 
and mechanical manager. oO 1078, INLAND PRINT ER. 
81, 00 cash buys ‘half interest in paying ‘stationery, book 
7) and job printing establishment in a prosperous Western 
city Of 10,000 population. Practical printer preferred. Parties with cash 
w who t mean business address Oo 1038, Int AND PRIN TER. 





HELP WANTED. 
\ D. COMPOSITOR in Chicago ; must be first- class man 
and of steady habits. Good chance and good salary for good man. 
Give experience and references. Oo 1015, INL: AND PRINTER. 


RTIST WANTED — One able to make first- class car- 

toons and who understands general newspaper illustrating. Steady 

position for right man; near Philadelphia. Enclose sample cartoons. 
O 1044, INLAND PRINTE R. 


(COMPET ENT PRINTER wanted, to take charge of 
medium-sized office in city of 300,000. Must invest $1,500, which 
will be guaranteed. O 1017, INLAND PRINTER. 


FLECTROTYPE FORE MAN - FINISHER — capable “of 
handling high-grade work, with thorough practical experience and 
fully up in all details of the business; one having sufficient managerial 
ability to conduct a medium-size room in a systematic manner; good 
opening for a proficient man; state fully as to past experience, wages 
expected, etc. O 1002, INLAND PRINTER. 


XPERIENCED PHOTO- ENG RAVE R, who understands 
half-tone engraving, wanted to take charge of small plant. ARTHUR 
CAPPER, Topeka, Kan. 
ALF-TONE AND “LINE OPER RATORS wanted by the 
SPOKANE ENGRAVING CO., Spokane, Wash. State terms, 
experience and references. 





OB COMPOSITOR — First-class 1 man, , experienced on 1 high- 
grade work; must possess originality and understand correct han- 
dling of type for the production of up-to-date and tasty typography. 

Cintas with samples, MCDONALD & CO., 111-117 Longworth street, 
incinnati. 


YHOTO- ENGRAVER — We “desire “the services ‘of 3 a  first- 
class photo-engraver, thoroughly experienced in all branches of the 
trade and accustomed to high- class half-tone work— preferably a man 
posted in three-color engraving. To a conscientious and reliable man, 
thoroughly expert at the business, we offer the management of our newly 
established engraving department and will form a business connection 
with the right party. We have an excellent opportunity for a man pos- 
sessed of the above qualifications. Address, with full particulars, O 1001, 
INLAND PRINTER. 





RESSMAN (labels) — Wanted, very best gloss label press- 

man, for special position, with prospects of taking charge of large 
plant if satisfactory. Send references, experience, present position, 
price. Applications regarded confidential. O 1041, INLAND PRINTER, 





ELIABLE SOBER R MAN, to take foremanship in up-to- 
date printing office; must be experienced proofreader. State salary 
expected. O 1048, INLAND P. > 








GALESMAN drumming -lithographers, printers, ete., Can 
add line whereon New York man earns $1,800 yearly; free outfit. P. 
QO, 1371, New York. 


VWJANTED— A first- -class artist | on 1 high- -grade catalogue 


and embossed work be wide- awake _—e establishment; state 


position with first- aes house if services are are ve O 1024, 
INL AND PRIN TER. 


ANTE D—A strictly first- class job compositor to do the 

fine work in a well-regulated nonunion jobroom; must be quick 

and original; to the right man, good wages and a permanent position ; 

send samples of work, state experience and give reference. O 1022, 
INLAND PRINTER. 
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ANTED— A first-class up-to-date job artist. Apply to 
the SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo. 





\ 7JANTED— An all-round job compositor, Southern city. 
Address O 1060, INLAND PRINTER, Stating qualifications and 
salary. 


V JANTED — Experienced salesman for printers’ supply 
house. PRINTERS’ SUPPLY, 636 G street, N.-W., Washington, 
pC 


\ JANTED — First-class news foreman, morning paper 
using machines; must be sober, reliable, and competent; good 
steady position; state salary. O 1018, INLAND PRINTER. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
1 JOBBER, stone hand and all-round compositor, capable 
of taking charge, desires situation. D, INLAND PRINTER, New 
York. 
A JOB COMPOSITOR wants situation ; capable taking 
charge ; can furnish high-grade reference; prefer New York or 
New England. O 1070, INLAND PRINTER. 


AL” ROUND MAN, capable of estimating and taking 
charge of bindery; in the business twenty years. O 1071, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


LL-ROUND PRINTER desires situation in country 
oftice; references; wages, $12; can take charge. EDW. FITZ- 
GERALD, Ellsworth, Wis. 


AN ENERGETIC, AMBITIOUS MAN of thirty wishes 
Position with good. lithographing and printing house; ten years’ 
experience at correspondence and figuring all kinds of work, partic ularly 
stationery; strictly temperate and best of references. O 1029, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


PPRENTICE — Job compositor, three years’ experience, 

desires to complete apprenticeship in a stric tly up-to-date establish- 

ment doing high-grade printing, Have fair education and the ability to 

do high-grade work. With family; age 21; strictly temperate; refer- 
ences. O 1047, INLAND PRINTER. 


~OMPETENT and experienced music compositor and zinc- 
plate engraver, fifteen years’ experience, thoroughly conversant in 
book and commercial work, including German, Spanish, French, Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian and Holland, desires change of position. © 1019, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


*OREMAN, PRESSROOM, wants position. Long experi- 
ence on all kinds of presses and high-class work; good executive 
ability ; capable of handling large force and turning work out on time at 
fair cost. Can save house money making their own rollers. Have fair 
knowledge of kindred branches of trade. Am married, sober and union. 
Best references, including last employer. O 1051, INLAND PRINTER. 


ALF-TONE ETCHER and reétcher desires permanent 
position. O 1052, INLAND PRINTER. 


I AM going to start branch house (printers’ line) in capital 
best State west of Mississippi, December 1. Could handle other 
printers’ goods — what have you? O 1031, INLAND PRINTER. 


HOTO-ENGRAVER, all-round man, wants to make a 

change. Half-tone photographing preferable. O 1067, INLAND 
PRINTER. i 

Rz ACTICAL MAN, rapid, accurate estimator and close 

buyer, competent to take full charge, all departments, wishes to cor- 


respond with a first-class house desiring the services of a capable super- 
intendent or manager. A-1 references. O 1011, INLAND PRINTER. 


RESSMAN — A strictly first-class half-tone pressman 
desires to make achange. O 1020, INLAND PRINTER. 
RESSMAN — Cylinder and platen, half-tone and emboss- 
ing — will go anywhere; references from past employers. ©O 1054. 
INLAND PRINTER. 
ESSMAN — First- class, all-round man. References. 
ae take entire charge of pressroom and bindery. O 1036, INLAND 
PRINTER. 
‘| Gir UATION WANTED — By a good job printer; twelve 
years’ experience; can take charge of any department in office ; ref- 
ences and samples tudabed. M. A. W., Lock Box 243, Platteville, Wis. 
ITUATION WANTED—By first-class job printer, steady 
and reliable; city preferred; eight years in last place. O 1079, 
INLAND PRINTER. 
S! EREOTYPER AND PRESSMAN—Young man; best 
references. W.M. LEFAVOR, 171 Franklin street, Portland, Me. 
HOROUGHLY PRACTICAL MAN—Rapid, accurate esti- 
mator; competent to take full charge of all departments of printing, 
publishing, lithographing and binding, of all kinds, close buyer — wishes 
position with large house as superintendent or manager; good salary. 
O 1064, INLAND PRINTER. 








Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process of 


Engraving. Practically Infallible. Outfits, 
$15 up....... Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 

HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 


ST. LOUIS. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


VJANTE >D—Position as general superintendent or press- 

room foreman by practical pressman, thoroughly posted in com- 
posing room and pamphlet bindery, and capable of handling machinery 
and employes ; in charge of plant ten years ; references furnished. O 1076, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


\ JANTED — Position by an all-round printer as manager 
or foreman of daily or weekly paper. Ten years’ experience as 

compositor, foreman and editor; strictly temperate; reference; corre- 

spondence solicited. D. R. WICKERSHAM, Huntingburg, Ind. 


VW/ANTED — Situation by all-round country printer ; five 
years’ experience; steady, sober, industrious; age twenty-one. 
O 1057, INLAND PRINTER. 
JOUNG JOB PRINTER with exceptional ability wants 
change of position; at present foreman of shop working 15 people; 
thoroughly experienced in all branches; single, steady, sober; prefer job 
composition in Chicago, but will go to country; must be ‘permanent. 
O 1055, INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
\ JANTED —10 by 12 enlarging- reducing c camera, 133- line 


Levy screen, printing frame, router, shoot-board and planes, and 
lens. O 1056, INLAND PRINTER. 


YW/ANTED—A bronzing machine; must be in first-class 


order and cheap for spot cash. O 1050, INLAND PRINTER. 


YWV/ANTED— Pony cylinder press, size 16 by 21; must be in 
good condition and “register.” ISAAC T. BROWN, Columbus, 


Ind. 
Wi .L BUY one or two linotype composing machines, in 


first-class order, secondhand, if with the latest improvements. 
State how long machines have run and lowest cash price, with other par- 
ticulars. T, INLAND PRINTER, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RE YOU interested in stock cuts for newspaper use — any 
business? Get our catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY CO., 108 La 
Salle street, Chicago, III. 


APITOL’’ EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. — Better, 

cheaper and easier to make ready than any other on the market. 

nenwgyg cents for sample sheet. CAPITOL PRINTING CO., Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 


HALK PLATES RECOATED, only % cent an inch. No 
infringement of patent. Write for our latest circular, giving dis- 
counts,etc. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
OHNSON PROCESS ”’ of padding stationery caps every- 
thing. ‘“‘“ECLIPSE”’ Padding Compound comes next. Price, 15 
cents a pound, cash. BURRAGE MFG. CO., New York. 


NEWSPAPER HALF-TONES—You can make them your- 

self by the Erwin process. No artist labor required, as the process 
is purely mechanical. Complete outfits are furnished with instructions ; 
these are so fully explained that any one can make good work with them. 
This process is so cheap that the price of instructions and outfit is soon 
saved by doing your own work. This process is genuine copper half- 
tones. Write for samples and circulars. J. BRUCE ERWIN, Newcom- 
erstown, Ohio. 


HOTO-ENGRAVERS’ contact frames. Simple, durable, 
exact; all sizes; perfect workmanship guaranteed. Reasonable 
prices. JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 297 Avenue C, New York City. 


GTSREOT YEE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth 
as electros, requires no pasting of tissue, and no beating with the brush; 
casting box, 6% by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15; 10 by 18 outfit, 
$32.50; 13 by 22, $46. Also, White-on-Black and Granotype Engraving 
Processes; plates cast like stereotypes from drawings made on card- 
board. The easiest of all engraving processes; $5 for both, including 
material. Revised edition of book explaining above, postpaid, for $1. 
Circulars and samples for stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty- 
third street, New York. 


T? MANUFACTURERS AND USERS OF TYPECAST= 
ING AND TYPESETTING MACHINES.—If the type-faces from your 
machine are not satisfactory I can improve same and secure a perfect 
face. I have improved the type-faces cast from machines in this country, 
Canada, England and the Continent. I also supply the forms used in the 

different punch-cutting machines for cutting steel punches for matrix- 

making; can also furnish the matrices complete. CHAS. P. WOODRUFF, 
M. E., 87 Nassau street, New York city. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring 

and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 
are easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. 
Cost very trifling. Price of process, $1. Nothing held back to pull more 
money from you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. 
It is no fake. We have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters ; intelli- 
gent boys make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars “a stamp. 
Simple and costless embossing process included free. THOS.M. DAY & 
SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 


EGGLESTON’S PATENT GAUGE PINS 

/ PATI896° are the best made. 25 cents per dozen. EGGLE- 

l i" MANUFACTURING CO., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


SECOND TO NONE &2xch.e. R. R. B. Padding Glue 


as it really HAS NO EQUAL. Price, 15 Cents per Pound. 
ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort St., New York City. 
























JUST 10 THIN NO GUMMING...... necessary by 
NO PERFORATING using the 
2 
@ Perfection Leather Card Cases 
A complete set of sample sizes for $1.50, prepaid. 
Single sample, 25 cents. 


ROSENTHAL BROS., Sole Makers 
140 Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 





eight sizes. 





NOT i'n TEs TRUST : 
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TO, *>y ENVELOPES * 


A. A. KANTOR’S, 194 WILLIAM ST. 
Latest revised price list for the asking. 














Used and recommended by 
different work. 
& 
rap ite = =-= = CRUCIBLE CO., 
gas or gasoline engine, put it on your 
engine on the market, send it back, with- 
contained engines are most convenient. 
ST.LOUIS 


a 
, the leading Electrotypers 
See ee ot the word. 
For moulding and polishing. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
work and if it does not fulfill our claims 
out expense to you. Our electric and 
Free Illustrated Catalogue. 
HOTO-F-NGRAVING (0 
e 


aa | t a Different kinds prepared for 
JOSEPH DIXON 
TAKE AN OLDS 
and satisfy you that there is no better 
tube igniters are unsurpassed. Our self- 
OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS. . : LANSING, MICHIGAN. 
(R.4% & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MO 








LET US GIVE YOU A POINT We herewith show a method of 

pointing for folding machines 

which has been used for some years in a large publishing house, and is the 

most practical method we have seen. Just drive these points into the furni- 

ture where you want them with the above punch, which does not damage 

the round end of point. Price: Punch, 25c.; Points, $3.50 per gross. Try them. 
HARDINGE BROS., 1036 LINCOLN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Are You on Our List? 


If not, write for our special price list for printers. 
About 2,000 printers in the United States and 
Canada are selling our line of novelties. 
100 printed business or calling 

cards, with ee alum- 

inum cover, . . $0.20 
100 printed business ‘or calling 

cards, with leather cover, 2 
4 cents postage must accompany your sample order 
Aluminum covers, per 100, . . $4.00 
Blank perforated cards, single, 

two or four on, per1,000,_. 35 

And Other Novelties and Holiday Goods. 


ALUMINUM NOVELTY CO. 
Manufacturers of Leather and Aluminum Novelties, 
261 DEARBORN STREET, .--CHICAGO. 
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180 Srare Sraset 





Cuicaco 





The Van Bibber Roller Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Summer Rollersas 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 


We use the latest and best compressed- 
air system in casting, and make solid, 
perfect rollers by the best formulas. 

Established 30 years. Cincinnati is 
sufficient address in writing or shipping. 
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a s Adjustable Feed Gauge 


What Printers Say: 
The printers owe you a vote of 
thanks for putting on the market 
such a simple, practical and useful 

gauge. Yours, etc., 
W.S.& L.H. BOWEN, 
Publishers, 

Brookhaven, Miss. 





MEGINTY FEED GAUGE. \ 
PAT'D. 





Nou CANT 
AFFORD TO BE ¥ 
WATHOUT VT. 





We like your patent gauge so 
well that we send you check for 
two more, specifications for which 
are inclosed. We think you have 
by far the best gauge-pin ever 
made. EXCELSIOR PTG. CO. 

369-373 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ml. 


a Greatest ti and st Jed appliance ever attached toa press. A set will out- 
last a new press. Send for circular. Manufactured and for sale only by 


THE McGINTY FEED GAUGE CO., DoYLESTowN, PA. 























READY FOR DELIVERY. 


“Musgrove’s Publicity for Printers.” 
100 Pages, Fully Illustrated. 


Many reproductions in original colors of Blotters, Calendars, 
Booklet Covers, etc. Printed on heavy enameled paper, from 
Caslon types, with a cover design from Plaster Cast. Edition 
limited to 500 copies signed and numbered by the author. 


UNTIL NOVEMBER 1, COPIES PREPAID, 50 CENTS. 


WINCHESTER, 


J. FRANK EDDY & BRO., Publishers, 
VIRGINIA. 





FREDW:GOUD® 
DESIGNING 


940 FINE ARTS BUILDING 





BOOK ann CATALOGUE COVERS, BORDERS, 
INITIAL LETTERS, ADVERTISEMENTS, Etc. 
ee ee oe tt FLW. GOUDY, CHICAGO 


“3 Lhe Utility 
INK Fountain 


Is the Best and Cheapest Pony Ink Fountain on the market. 
We don’t ask you to take our word for it, but submit to you 
the opinions of users of the Fountain. 


HERE’S ONE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., August 20, 1899. 
GENTS,—We take pleasure in stating that we are charmed with the 
Utility Ink Fountain. They do the same work as the more expensive 
fountains. They are ALL RIGHT beyond any doubt. We cheerfully 
recommend them. Yours truly, C.B. JOHNSTON & CO. 





Price of Write for descriptive circular and copy of * Evidence.”’ 
Fountain $3.00 PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS 


Bre ee forcattachine to 600, 602, 604 S. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS AND TYPEFOUNDERS. 
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“Time Saved is 
Money Earned.” 


PELOUZE 
POSTAL 
SCALES 


No office, store or 
library should be 
without one.... 





National — 4 lbs. by % ozs. 
For Stores and Offices. 
$3.00 $3.75 
Save Time and Stamps by using the PELOUZE Scales. 


Commercial — 12 lbs. by ': ozs. 
For large Business Houses. 


They give the exact cost of postage in cents on letters, packages, 
books and papers to any point in the United States or Canada. Beauti- 
fully made of brass and steel, with heavily nickeled mountings. The 
“Commercial” weighs express packages up to 12 lbs. Every Scale 
guaranteed accurate. 

Send for complete Catalogue of Postal Scales. 


PELOUZE SCALE & MFG. CO. 
133-139 S$. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of the 
Celebrated Pelouze ‘‘Household’’ Scale. Capacity 24 lbs. by ounces, $1.50. 


Why not try 


LEATHERETTE ana FELTINE ? 


If you have tried them before, why not come 
again and discover the improvements we have 
made? 


PEGAMOID LEATHERETTE... 


A new article, can be cleansed with water if 
soiled in process. 





Price and Samples on application. 


A. W. POPE & CO., Manufacturers and Agents, 
Street, BOSTON, MASS. 













HEADQUARTERS FOR 
all 


hinds Paper 


Used by PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS. 


273-275-277 Monroe Street, 





The Inland Printer Advertising Contest No. 5 


HE complete book of 128 Letter-Head Designs submitted 
in the recent contest, mention of which is made on page 
112, is now ready. Price, 25cts. postpaid. Send for one. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


150 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 
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Springheld Rifles 


were once considered perfect; today they make targets of our soldiers for 
the better-equipped enemy. 

The man who satisfies himself with yesterday’s invention is in a bad 
way to fight today’s battles. A dozen years ago some of your presses were 
comparatively new. They were machines to be proud of. In the strife of 
competition they were good fighting weapons to win orders with. But today 
they make a target of you by stamping you as old fogy and behind the times. 

You are seriously handicapped in your business today because you are 
trying to fight your old presses against your competitors’ newer ones. 
Some of your competitors who could not get business in any other way 
have gotten it because they equipped themselves with high-speed machinery. 

Don’t risk a fight handicapped. A new series high-speed Cottrell will 
put you where you can meet all possible competition of the next ten years. 
It will bring in work enough, not only for itself, but for one or two other 
presses. 

This is the press built from entirely new and improved designs of 
1898. It is the latest achievement in press-building and a wonder. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, New York. 
E. C. GREENMAN, Western Manager. 279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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What We 
Manufacture: 

















The Acme 
Metal Extension 
Furniture oe Doz. 








: 4nd The Best Staple Binding Machines 


en ON 
THE 
MARKET 


a 
aX 

















: 1 Binds from two sheets to \% inch ; Binds from two sheets to % 
f Acme Binder No. 6 in thickness. Uses both fine and | Acme Binder No. 4 in thickness ..... Uses fine wire 


heavy wire staples. Price, $40.00. staples only. Price, $27.00. 





ACME STAPLE CO.,, Ltd. 
N. W. Cor. 12th and Buttonwood Sts. PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN MACHINERY 
Telephone, 2972 Cortlandt. 150 NASSAU 3 NEW YORK Cable Address, ‘‘ Gibrow.”’ 





Word Agents Kidder 
Press Co, 


TICKET MACHINERY A SPECIALTY 









THIS MACHINE prints form both sides of a web 3x12. Numbers in another color. 
small chase to print name of stations or a serial or letter in same color as the numbers. 


corners, and can perforate both ways. 
sizes. Adjustable to any size from 34 inch square up to 3x 12. 
leaving tickets in a web to be rewound. Prints transfer tickets 12,000 per hour. 


Che Ridder Self-feeding 


a Job Press 


is built with the follow- 
ing attachments, and 
covers a wider range 
of work than any other 
press : 





NUMBERING HEADS FOR 
RAILROAD TICKETS. 


RULING ATTACHMENT. 
SLITTING ATTACHMENT. 


or pean t  c f///),,, PERFORATING 
IDDER PRESS MFGCO. ATTACHMENT. 


GUMMING ATTACHMENT. 


BOSTON MASS.USA 


MULTIPLE FEED AND 





; ately Mikael rah & 05089 / CUT ATTACHMENT. 
Al wala. 
a ote ee 
THE KIDDER PRESS COMPANY ALSO BUILD 
SHEET-CUTTING MACHINES. PAPER MILL SLITTERS AND REWINDERS. TOILET PAPER MACHINERY. 
TAG MACHINERY. PAPER Box MACHINERY. Hook AND EYE CARD PRESSES. 


ROUTING, TRIMMING AND STEREOTYPE MACHINES. 


SpECIAL MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS INVENTED AND BUILT TO ORDER. 


Has 
Cuts the 


Slitting Attachment may be applied to cut tickets to exact 
Knife and Slitters disconnect, 
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Sheet-Cutting Machine Runs in connection with either the 36x48 or 30x 40 


Rotary Wrapping Paper Press. 
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Che Kidder Color Rotary 
Web Perfecting Press 


Prints one color 
on one side and 
one, two, three 
or four on the 
other side; built 
in all sizes. 


We also build Rotary 
Presses printing any 
number of colors on 
ONE side only. 








Rotary Wrapping Paper 
Printing Press 
36 x 48. 30x 40. 


Speed, 8,000 to 10,000 per hour. 
Prints, slits and rewinds any 
width from 6 inches up. 


CD 


THIS PRESS IS ALSO’ BUILT TO PRINT 
TWO AND THREE COLORS. 


Speed, 5,000 sheets per hour. 
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Printers Rollers 
of our make are 


ALL RIGHT! 


RIGHT MATERIALS 
RIGHT WORKMANSHIP 
RIGHT PRICE 

RIGHT SERVICE 





[EKER KKK KK 
Syssssnaey 


There is no better way than the 
RIGHT WAY! 


429) 
C. W. CRUTSINGER 


Printers’ Rollers 
21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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PRINTING 


—s OTT _— 
Ink Maker 


has been at it 


IN KS.. \ 








¢ 





We are Satisfaction 


” 
Outside of the ee 


22 
Years. 


and Price 


Trust.. 


Guaranteed. 


GLIDDEN & WHITE CO., Makers, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








1830-1899 


FQ 


“Micro- 
Ground” 


Knives are 























ae, Te ee 
LORING COES. 


Perfect Knives. 








Write for “Library” to 


Loring Coes & Co., in, 


Mention this — 


or no Souvenir. Worcester, Mass. 
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The Crawley Power Rounding and Backing Machine 
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tive of great economy over the old way of doing such work. Economy of room in the bindery is also attained, as the 

machine occupies but half the space of the ordinary appliances for rounding and backing books. It is built with the 
utmost care, and constructed so as to avoid breakage by the obstruction of a misplaced book or other object while in 
operation. ‘The power required is about one-half horse-power. 

The machine is fed and operated with the utmost facility, and with but little muscular exertion by the operator, thus 
converting one of the most laborious processes of the bindery into one of the easiest. The books are returned to the operator 
to be removed; this avoids the dumping of the books, and gives an opportunity for examining each one as it comes from the 
machine. This machine makes excellent and uniform work; it puts no ‘‘starts’’ in the round, and the back is turned both 
ways very evenly without mashing the middle or straining the sewing, thus producing a book that opens up freely and will 
wear well. Over one hundred of these machines are now in daily use, and are giving universal satisfaction. ‘‘ THE 
MACHINE HAS COME TO STAY.’’ We build three sizes of this machine. 

First size, called ‘‘The Small ’’ (built to order), will take books: 

3S inches to 10% inches wide. 
? 


Tt machine rounds and backs books by one continuous action in a very uniform manner, and ata speed that is produc- 


% ** 123% ie high or long. 
i >a thick. 
Two speeds — fast, 14 books per minute; slow, 9 books per minute. 
Second size, called ‘‘ Standard,’’ will take books: | Third size, called ‘‘ Extra Large,’’ will take books: 
3% inches to 10% inches wide. 3% inches to _ inches wide. 
2% ~=C ‘123% ‘* high or long. 2% ‘* high or long. 
y% “e “e 2% sé thick. WA “é é "or sé thick. 
Two speeds — fast, 10 to 11 books per minute; slow, Two speeds — fast, 9 books per minute; slow, 6 books 
7 books per minute. per minute. 


Cost of repairs per year very small. ‘Time required to change setting, from two to five minutes. 

This machine will back without rounding, giving a perfect flat-backed book far superior to hand work, or will round 
without backing. Size of joint and depth of rounding in easy control of the operator. No waste or spoiled books. 

Price, $3,200. ‘Terms to suit the purchaser. Address, 


eS. CRAMLEY, SR., G& CO. 


NO AGENTS. NEWPORT, KY., U.S.A. hen eid tian 








or 
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THE CRAWLEY BUNDLING PRESS. 
eee 


Price, $125. 
Sixty Days’ Trial. 


For the Use of 


Printers, 
Bookbinders, This is an illustration 
Pu b lishe rs, of our machine for 

i bundling or tying up 
Lithographers, folded sheets, etc. 
etc. It is handy, useful 


and cheap. 





Slslesle 





condition, free of damage and waste (thereby greatly facilitating their future handling), and in its being easily 


removed from one place to another. The press will take sheets from 3 x 4 to 9 x 12, and larger if oak or hardwood 
boards are used. The mode of operating the machine is as follows: The sheets are placed in the trough with the head and 
back downward, and adjusted; the back pawls are dropped onto the ratchet-bar, and the plunger is pulled forward against 
the sheets by hand; the lever is then used until a proper pressure is attained ; the twine is passed through the grooved plates 
and tied around the bundle, the back pawls are raised and the plunger pushed back to its first position and the bundle 
removed, thus completing the operation. Three thousand pounds of pressure can be easily attained by an ordinary operator. 


E. CRAWLEY, SR., & CO., Newport, Ky. 


AMES WHITE & CO.|Do You Use Fine Inks ? 


PAPBR DEALERS aaa ipaniaisias , 


177 MONROE STREET IF SO, 


THIS a 
aii Gover... Lr al wey 


Will become as familiar to you as the alphabet. 
a pe rs We are Manufacturers of the Finest Grades of 
Lithographic Ink 
RABOL MFG. CO. sIdp 
Th wat e e 
ARABOL MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, Printin Inks 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


15 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK. OUR ALUMINUM PLATE INKS 


Are beyond criticism. 


a | “HE utility of the machine consists in enabling the printer, binder or publisher to store his sheets in an even and compact 














SPHINX PAD CEMENT— Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 
weather, nor adhere to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and SEND FOR OUR PRICES. 
sgt Ta other brands. Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, 

ue and white. 


ARABOL PADDING COMPOSITION —The best solidified composi- Columbia Printing Ink Company, Inc. 


tion on the market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to 
preserve a uniform thickness. Remelts readily. Does not string. 


PRESSMAN'S FRIEND —The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps ‘ 
<a the pail and contains no — to disturb the packing and batter Telephone, 292 Flushing Ave. 
e type. oes not swell the packing nor wrinkle the ar. Als se ; 
for backing pamphlets. Peele ethe paper. Also used 1135 Williamsburg. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


G. J. DUNN, Manager. 
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We Keep Pace with the Times 











The New 


Columbian 
Optimus 
Press 


Embraces more desirable 
time-saving features than 
any two-revolution press 
— ; on the market. It is built 
i ills | upon the most approved 
mechanical lines, and its 
product on fine work will 














exceed that of any press 


built. New features recently added are—a smaller driving pulley, allowing the machine to start 
easier, and geared distributing rollers, these being interchangeable with the form rollers, thus insur- 


ing perfect distribution and a minimum outlay for rollers. 








Other Strong Points of the Optimus Press: 








HE OPTIMUS PRESS is 

its own best advertisement. 

Its users are its most enthusias- 
tic advocates. The well-known 
publishing house of Harper Bros., 
New York, now have a string of 
six Optimus Presses for use on 
their high-grade publications, add- 
ing four to the original two they 


put in. 








1....The Optimus is the FASTEST PRESS made for fine work. 

2...It has the only satisfactory delivery—printed side up, requir- 
ing no change of adjustment from large to small sheets. 

3--.l wo Sheets are on the delivery at all times, thus giving ink 
twice the time to set before delivering on to delivery board. 

4-..Piles so lightly that air left between the sheets prevents 
‘* offset.’’ 

5...Has no fine adjustments, and never gets out of order. 

6...The gripper mechanism can not be broken by being left in 
wrong position. 

7...The Optimus has a back-up motion; its chief competitors 
have none. 

8...The ball-and-socket joint for driving the bed is the best 
device yet originated for this purpose. 

9... The bed-driving mechanism has less wearing parts than any 
other high-speed press. 











BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO., New London, Conn. 


Builders of the Optimus Two-Revolution, Dispatch Single Revolution, Standard Drum Cylinder, 
Regular, Reliance and other Cylinder Presses. 


C. A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 38 Park Row. 
JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain, Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C., London, England. 


FOR SALE BY 


MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


183 to 187 Monroe Street, 


General Western Agents. eee CHICAGO, ILL. 


Descriptive catalogue and prices, and other information, furnished on application. 
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A five-quire box of MONOGRAMED correspondence paper of the 
latest size, finest quality, with envelopes to match, for $1.75 complete, 
prepaid to your city. Must be seen to be appreciated. Circular and 








Headquarters for 


samples for the asking. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, '74*?178 St@te steer, 


Steel Plate { Engraving and \ Engraving and 
Copper Plate ) Printing Steel Die ; | Embossing 





Write for samples and circulars pertaining the complete set of folders for taking orders. 
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LECTRO-IGHT 
ENGRAVING( 


Dé<igners, 
¢ Engravers; 
Jllustrators. 
. 
/ Ralfione & 3 
Cine Engravings 
for all Artistic& 


Mercantile ¢ % 
es 


:, 
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The Wetter 
Numbering 
Machine... 


Nearly 10,000 in use. Of all other makes which 
have been marketed since 1885, not over four or five 
hundred have been sold, and most of them were 
returned to the makers because they did not and 
could not fill the bill. Wherever the ‘“Wetter’’ goes 
it stays. It will do what no other machine of its 
kind can do. The ‘Wetter’? may cost a few dollars 
more than inferior and experimental machines, but 
printers who have used them for years will use no 
other at any price. 

Write for circulars and booklet of testimonials 
from printers all over the world. It will help you to 
decide which machine is safe to buy. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 


515 TO 621 KENT AVENUE, 
ESTABLISHED 1885. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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SPEED, HALF-TONE 
AND EMBOSSING 


ARE THE POINTS 
WHICH MAKE THE 


PERFECTED 


PROUTY 


JOB PRESSES 


SO POPULAR 


< 
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simple of construction. Not a Cam on the Press. 
Presses running in every civilized country. Send 
for catalogue and prices. Manufactured only by 


[Deseo Ink distribution. Noiseless, strong and 


Boston Printing Press Co. 


Successors to GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 


100 High St., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies 
Salisbury Square, London, England. 
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What is written of 


ead Whitlock Presses 


way AND HEY 


GERM~ 
WEATHER™ 








This firm has in use a 39 X53 I wo-Revolution, Four- 
Roller, Whitlock Press—Crank Movement. 





THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MEG. Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
132 Times Building BOSTON 706 Fisher Building 
10 Mason Building 








Do you sell 
Your products 


Abroad P 


Perhaps you do not know the 
concern best equipped to handle 
your goods outside the United 
States and Canada. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





For Great Britain, Colonies and Dependencies, 
we own the Sole Rights for 


The Campbell Co’s . . . ‘‘CENTURY’’ 
-~ - . . ‘“NEW MODEL”? 
~ ‘ . . ‘*MULTIPRESS’”’ 

The Miehle Co’s ... . . ““MIEHLE”’ 

The Duplex Co’s . . . ‘‘'COX DUPLEX’’ 


We are also Sole Selling Agents for 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., . . . . . New York 
Ault & Wiborg, o« « » « « Cinemnat 
Latham Machinery Co.,. . . . . Chicago 


Challenge Machinery Co., 
James Rowe, , & & <€ Se & Se 
Geo. W. Swift, Jr... . Bordentown, N. J. 


“e 


LOOK ! —We have Branches at Paris, Amsterdam, 


Stockholm, Berlin, Milan, Madrid; Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Wellington (Australasia), 
Cape Town (S.A.), and Calcutta (India). 








Exbibition New six-story and basement corner [| 
Rooms building in the heart of the printing | 
district. Fitted throughout for the pur- 
pose of showing to advantage our goods 
to the printing and kindred trades. All 
machines run by electric motor power. 

Floor space 14,500 square feet. 


Erectingan¢ A thoroughly equipped repair shop, a 
Repairs staff of seven skilled American machin- 
ists and a corps of competent fitters, 
place us in a position to give satisfac- 

tion to our customers. 


Our Object To supply everything connected with 
the printing trade, to handle the best 
and to hustle hustling American ma- 
chinery outside of American territory. 
We desire to be up to date. If you are 
not represented abroad, and desire to 
be, we should be pleased to hear from 
you. 











THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd. 


(Formerly Connor AGENCY, LTD.) 


Capital, $1,250,000.00. 


TUDOR AND JOHN CARPENTER STS. (Show Rooms and Offices), 


5 BRIDEWELL PLACE (Repairs and Packing), 


LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 
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She Fuchs & Lang Hifg. Co. | 


29 Warren St., Hew York. 


328 DEARBORN STREET, FACTORIES, 135 S. FIFTH STREET, 
CHICAGO. BROOKLYN AND NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 


The Combination Bronzing and Dusting Machine. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


P NHIS MACHINE is built upon thoroughly scientific principles, and devoid of all unnec- 
essary or intricate mechanism. All parts of the machine are made with the utmost 
care, and nothing but the best material is used throughout in its construction. Cut 

gears are used exclusively. Heavy or thin paper can be bronzed or dusted equally well. 

The gripper and delivery arrangement of the cylinder is worthy of especial note. The fountain 

and bronzing pads can be quickly adjusted to regulate the flow of bronze, and all minor details 

have received careful attention. The sheets are dusted by means of three rapidly revolving 
linen-covered horizontal rollers or buffs, and the sheets are delivered from the machine thor- 
oughly cleaned. The machine has the indorsement of all who use it. Built in all sizes. 
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THE FUCIS ¢ LANG MFG CO.® 


29 WARREN ST. 
ees YORK.U.S.A. 


LARGEST ron 0 aa 3- vt 
AND EXPORTERS OF i £- 





A ATHOGRAPHERS SUPPLIES 

=  LITHOGRAPHERS MACHINERY 

~  LITHOGRAPHERS INKS 
PRINTING INKS 
BRONZE POWDERS 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS SU PPLIES 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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A Little Printer 


can use electric motors as advanta- 
geously as the “Big” printer —in 
fact, to better advantage. He can 
operate his presses with electric 
motors much cheaper than he 
can operate them with a 
small engine, small boiler, 
small coal pile and a small 
boy or man to officiate 
in the dual capacity of 
fireman and engineer. 
The great advan- 
ay" es tages of safety and 
<a cleanliness and econ- 
omy to be obtained by 
the use of Lundell Mo- 
tors will be appreciated 
by every progressive 
printer, little or big. 

But this advertisement is directed particularly to the smaller printing offices 
(no objection to the big fellows reading it, too,) where the plant consists, in most 
cases, of job presses, and where the ordinary method of operating these is by means 
of shafts, belts and cone pulleys. Such a system gives only three, or at most four, 
speeds, all of which are obtained with the cone pulleys. The shifting of the belt to the 
different steps of the pulley necessarily shakes down the unavoidable accumulation of 
dust and dirt, which falls without the least partiality upon paper, press and everything 
else alike, not infrequently seriously damaging the work in hand. Oftentimes, too, the 
belt is shifted to the wrong step of the pulley, causing severe strains on the shafting 
and sometimes tearing it down. 

The further disadvantages of shafts, belts and pulleys is 
that when it is necessary to stop one or two presses the shafting 
and belting must continue to run in order to operate the other 
machines, in this way causing a loss of power and an expense 
from which no benefit is derived. 

If the printer has a job on which he finds it necessary to 
run at night in order to accommodate a customer, he must have 
the fireman-engineer at “time and a half” and all the shafting “ 
and belting running, even though it is only necessary to use one press. The advantage 
of the Lundell Motor in such a case is apparent. It requires no fireman or engineer, 
and only needs the turning of a switch to set the press in motion. The pressman is 
the only attendant needed. 

The motor in the equipment illustrated is steel-clad and completely enclosed, 
making it dust and water proof. As constructed, this motor is practically invulnerable 
to accidents or injury. The press can be started, stopped, reversed and run fast or 
slow, absolutely independent of any other press on the floor. We will be glad to com- 
municate with printers, little or big, and will mail our Catalogue No. 51 to any address. 


One-half h.-p. Lundell Motor, belted to Chandler & Price 10 x 15 Job Press. 





Sprague Electric Company, 
20 Broad St., New York. 
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Yes, You Can See it in Operation at the NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, Philadelphia. 
The 


SIMPLEX 


77>) One-Man | 
Tybe Setter | 


Is demonstrating every day, : 
in actual operation i 
in dailies, semi-weeklies and weeklies, 

from Maine to Mississippi and Minnesota, 





























THAT ordinary compositors can successfully operate it without expert assistance. 
THAT it saves half or more of the cost ot hand composition. 


THAT. using foundry type, it introduces no new, troublesome problems into the 
composing-room, but furnishes best typographical results at the least expense 
and trouble. 


THAT it is just the machine for the ordinary office—simple, certain, economical. 4 


It is Within Your Reach in Price and Terms. 


May we send Letters from users of the SIMPLEX and an Illustrated Catalogue ? 


——————— 





THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


188 Monroe Street, Chicago. eee 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


HERBERT L. BAKER, GENERAL MANAGER. 








The Simplex One-Man Type Setter may be seen in daily operation in the main building, National Export 
Exposition, at Philadelphia, as well as in our New York and Chicago offices. 
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Aishevillle, n.e. 


In “The Land of the Shy”’ 


At this season of the year affords as many attractions for Fall outing as any other in America. 
It is its natural climatic advantages and its splendid hotel accommodations that make it so 
popular with the health and pleasure seeker. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


















A Glimpse of Asheville N. f. 
SUnrThe Land of the 3 
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HOT SPRINGS, N. om Just 38 miles west of Asheville, with its natural hot-water baths and excellent 


hotel accommodations, is not forgotten by the tourist. Convenient schedules 
by the SOUTHERN RAILWAY from all points. Excursion tickets on sale the year round. 


For copy of “‘7he Land of the Sky,’’ ““Summer Homes Folder,’’ or other information, write or call on 


W. A. TURK, G. P. A., Washington, D. C. J. M. CULP, Traffic Manager, Washington, D. C. 
WM. H. TAYLOE, A. G. P. A., Louisville, Ky. C. A. BAIRD, T. P. A., Louisville, Ky. 
J.C. BEAM, Jr., N. W. P. A., 80 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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The Mystic Star 
Self-Clamping Paper Cutter 





||| {|IH IMU 
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“The Up-to-Date Cutter” 





N instantaneous success wherever introduced, because it possesses special advantages 

A over all other self-clamping cutters by reason of its greater strength, swiftness 
and accuracy. Will do any kind of work possible on the best hand-clamp cutter, 

the principle of the self-clamp being identical. Clamp comes to full clamping pressure 
before knife reaches stock. Patented back-gauge pushes cut stock forward into hand of 
operator, pockets in the table admitting fingers to grasp stock—not necessary to put hands 
under knife. Designed by, and built under the in eames of, S. K. White. Descriptive 
circular on request. Write for it today. "ae gf ee os 











THE STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


Successors To GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS 


277 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


Cuas. N. STEVENS, Western Manager Works—Mystic, Conn. LAMBERSON SHERWOOD, Manager of Sales 
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CHANDLER & PRICE 
GORDON PRESS +++ 


"THE GORDON OF 


ALL THE GORDONS 



















































The Chandler & Price Press 


S heavier and stronger than any other 
I Gordon press, but constructed upon 
scientific lines and principles that insure 

its running easily, quietly and as quickly as 
it is possible to feed, without racking or 
undue wear. The side arms and shaft are 





of forged steel, without seam or weld. The 
cam-roller is of hardened tool steel. The 
throw-off is instantaneous, positive and easy 





to operate, without springs, clamps or 
catches. The depressible grippers cannot 
get beneath the rollers. The chase clamp is 





positive and instantaneous. The distribution 
is unequaled. The horizontal platen, with 
long rest, insures speed and ease in feeding. 
In short, the Chandler & Price press is the 
standard of excellence in Gordon presses. 
That it is the cheapest in the long run is 
proved by the thousands in successful use 
for many years. None genuine without the 
name Chandler & Price cast upon the rocker, 


1,800 MADE AND SOLD EACM YEAR 


AND THE DEMAND CONSTANTLY INCREASING. 


























| |HE POPULARITY OF THE C. & P. GORDON PRESSES is simply 
| phenomenal, and is exceedingly gratifying to the makers of this remarkable 
1 printing press. At no time since the presses were first put on the market has 
SCIEN the demand for them been so large as at the present time. The reason is 
NZSAN\ obvious: They are simple in construction, honestly built, durable, light-running, 
speedy — in fact, made to please the printer, to earn money for him, and to last, 

with reasonable care, a lifetime. 

The ability to print any class of jobwork, print it well, and continue to print it well year 
after year without calls for repairs and loss in time and Laher such as are necessary in a weak 
and defective press, has brought the Chandler & Price Press to the front, and made the 
demand for nearly two thousand machines per year a reality. 








YOU CANNOT BUY A SECONDMAND C. & P. GORDON. 
Manufactured by CHANDLER & PRICE, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


MAKERS ALSO OF THE C. & P. PAPER CUTTER AND OTHER PRINTING MACHINERY 


C. & P. GORDONS ARE SOLD BY DEALERS ONLY. 
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niversal 
Wire Stitching 
Machines. 

























THE SIMPLEST 
| BS/ Za AND 

p- . MOST PERFECT 

: ra | MADE. 


All working parts are 
made of best quality steel, 
hardened and carefully 
tempered. 

Workmanship and ma- 
terial guaranteed. 


THOUSANDS 

IN USE 

BY BEST HOUSES 
IN THIS COUNTRY 
AND ABROAD. 


The Universal Wire Stitching Machines 
are built in five sizes, adapted 
to all requirements. 
Pa Chea eer 


No. 1 (Double Head) one sheet to 7-8 inch. 


2 + - 3 
3 1-4“ 
4 rn i 
5 + 38 « 


No. 4 UNIVERSAL uses Flat and Round Wire, has Flat and Saddle Tables. Capacity, I sheet to 1% inches. 


F.C. FULLER & CO. 


28 Reade Street, 
Chicago Office, 
279 Dearborn Street. NEW YORK. 
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Che Color Printer 


By J. F. EARHART. 


NO A. 
PRINTER'S OR a] ys ba 
LIBRARY Sf OM eran 
COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 





A Veritable \ 
Work of Art. 


ae) 


The Standard 
Work on 
Color Printing 
in America. 





Address all orders to 


The above work can be obtained 
of RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co., Ltd., 
either at 1 Imperial Buildings, Lud- 
gate Circus, E.C., London, England, 
or at the DE MontTFOoRT PREss, Lei- 
cester, England. 
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IT CASTS 
LIGHT 


A WONDERFUL 


On the Mysteries of the 


Art of Printing in Color. 














T beautiful book is 8% 
by 10% inches, contains 
137 pages of type matter and 90 
color plates in two to twenty col- 
ors each; is handsomely bound 
in cloth and stamped in gold 
and four colors. To produce a 
limited edition of this work re- 
quired 625 different forms and 
1,625,000 impressions. The 
book contains 166 colors, hues, 
tints and shades, produced by 
mixtures of two colors each, 
with proportions printed below 
each. 

To use colors intelligently 
and effectively every printer and 
pressman should have one of 
these books. As no reprint of 
the work will ever be made, the 
early placing of orders is recom- 
mended. We have purchased 
the entire edition, and are de- 
sirous of disposing of it at the 
earliest possible moment. 











SENT BY EXPRESS, PREPAID 




















The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago 
150 Nassau Street, New York 
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WEDDING INVITATI 


FOLDERS #& PROGRAMS <8 ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Write for Price List 
and Samples. 


ONS «8 TASSELS 





BAHREN 


BURG & COMPANY 





CARDBOARD 





| Telephone, 521 Cortlandt 





29 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK 











Steel and Copper Plate 
Engraving and Printing 
for the Trade. 


Wedding Invitations and Announcements. 

Visiting, Business, Reception and At Home Cards. 

All kinds of Commercial Engraving and Plate Printing. 

Tally Cards, Masonic, Odd Fellows and L. A. W. 
Emblems. 


Fine Steel Plate Calendar Backs and Folders 
suitable for Menus and Announcements. 
Send for our new Trade Price List. 
We guarantee satisfaction and prices the lowest. 
DITTMAR ENGRAVING CO., 
814 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CEROTYPES... 


Every printer and stationer should 
know all about these wonderful 
plates. They the 
product of the relief engravers’ 
art. 
tated on ordinary printing presses. 
Send for information, samples and 
prices. 


Frank McLees & Bros. 


Job Composition... 


A book that no progressive compositor 
can afford to be without. 


Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, 
cards, envelope corners, invitations, 
blanks, etc., are shown, and the same 
reset in improved form, with the weak 
parts pointed out. The book also con- 
tains a brief treatise on the principles of 
display composition. 

Forty pages and cover, 7% by 9 inches, 
neatly printed and bound. 50 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


are very best 


Lithographing closely imi- 











0444444444444 446444hA4 


Inland 


GET 
THE BEST 
AND 
THE CHEAPEST— 


ACCOUNT BOOK. 


What it saves will bring you joy 
and peace of mind. 





NET PRICES. 


4$44O$HO644666H6666 6646666666666 6666664646 bd bbGbbbbbbobiitbnértniotoénte 
ON NO OG VV VV VV VVVVVVCrVrwvrervrwyvrevwvevvevwvevrvrvrvw®’» 





Account 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Chicago. 216 William St., New York. 

aa DAAAAAAAAAAAAM AAA DDD dab nee 

+ 

4 

3 

means remote from the sea— not on the brink of a maelstrom, into ¢ 
which you may fall (in a business sense). 3 
e 

* 

f means one who prints (the man who is likely to 3 
lose his profits). 3 

* 

si . 

means to reckon —ah, that’s it. . 

% 


Successful men reckon discreetly, 
prudently and cautiously. 


means everything in a business 
house, for what would we do 
without (Account) Books. 


y 


: 
i 


Bo OK *: 


Order THE INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT BOOK 
from any Type Foundry or Printers’ Supply House in the 








United States or Canada, or direct from 


The Inland Printer Co., 


Publishers, 


aoo6664.46666 Gb bbb bdbbdbdbdbbGbdbbGbdGbGGGGGOGOOOS 
wrvrvrrrrTr7—000°0'—'7——'——'1"'0"'"0""0"""rrrvrvvrwevvrewvvrvevy,? 








212 and 214 Monroe Street, 
400-page book, for 2,000 jobs, . . . $5.00 
: New York Office, ° 
200-page book, for 1,000 jobs, .. 3.50 150 Nassau Street, eee Chicago, Iii. 
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American Qriting Paper Co. 


SESSOSSESSRRSOERED 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING 


DIVISIONS 
AGAWAM PAPER Co., - - - - - Mittineague, Mass. 
ALBION PAPER Co., - - - - - Holyoke, Mass. 
3EEBE & HOLBROOK Co., - - - - Holyoke, Mass. ef 
CHESTER PAPER Co., - . - - - Huntington, Mass. 
CONNECTICUT RIVER PAPER Co., - - Holyoke, Mass. 
CROCKER MANUFACTURING Co., - - Holyoke, Mass. 
GEORGE R. DICKINSON PAPER Co., - - Holyoke, Mass. 
Eaton, May & Roppins PAPER Co, - Lee, Mass. 
ESLEECK PAPER Co.,  - - - - Holyoke, Mass. 
G. K. BAIRD PAPER Co., - - - - Lee, Mass. 
GEORGE C. GILL PAPER Co., - - - Holyoke, Mass. 
HARDING PAPER Co., - - - - - Franklin, Ohio. 
HOLYOKE PAPER Co., - - - - - Holyoke, Mass. 
HuURLBUT PAPER MANUFACTURING Co., South Lee, Mass. 


HURLBUT STATIONERY Co., - - - Pittsfield, Mass. 
LINDEN PAPER Co., - - - - - Holyoke, Mass. 
MASSASOIT PAPER MANUFACTURING Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
NONOTUCK PAPER Co., - - - - Holyoke, Mass. 
NORMAN PAPER Co.,— - - - - - Holyoke, Mass. 
OAKLAND PAPER Co., - - - Manchester, Conn. 
PARSONS PAPER Co., No.1, . - - Holyoke, Mass. 
PLATNER & PORTER PAPER MFG.Co., - Unionville, Conn. 
RIVERSIDE PAPER Co., - - - - Holyoke, Mass. 
SHATTUCK & Bascock Co., - - - De Pere, Wis. 





rf Manufacturers of 


LOFT-DRIED. 
MACHINE-DRIED 
+ wx» ENGINE-SIZED 


(riting Papers 


4 


For regular lines correspond direct with the 
different Divisions. 


For contracts, special lines and new busi- 
ness, correspond with the General Manager. 


The Executive Offices are located at Spring- 








SPRINGDALE PAPER Co., - - - - Springfield, Mass. 

Syms & DupLEY PAPER Co., - - - Watervliet, Mich. 
WAUREGAN PAPER Co., . - - - Holyoke, Mass. 

WINDSOR PAPER Co.,  - - - - - Windsor Locks,Conn. © @ 


) © field, Mass., in the Germona Building. 








TWO REVOLUTION. 

237 —- 43x56 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, rack and cam 
and table distribution, air springs, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

268 — 42x60 Two-Revolution Potter, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

280 — 36x52 T'wo-Revolution Potter, air springs, 4 rollers, rack and cam and 
table distribution, rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

281 —43x56 T'wo-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, 2 rollers, table dis- 
tribution, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

282 — 34x50 Two-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, table distribution, 2 
rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

283 — 34x50 T'wo-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, air springs, rack and cam 
distribution, 2 rollers, rear delivery, side steam and overhead 
fixtures. 

284 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, table distribution, 4 
rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

298 — 41x60 Two-Revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, rack and cam and table 
distribution, wire springs, front delivery, side steam and overhead 
fixtures. 

315 — 26x36 Two-Revolution Huber, table distribution, 2 rollers, front de- 
livery, crank motion, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

386 — 38x55 T'wo-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

389 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


THREE REVOLUTION. 
alii Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fix- 
res. (Press suitable for newspaper work. 
265 — 37554 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, tape delivery, side steam 
and overhead fixtures. 
STOP CYLINDERS. 
261 — 34x48 Hoe Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. 
235 — 30x42 Cottrell Stop Cylinder, 4 rollers, steam and overhead fixtures. 


DRUM CYLINDERS. 
226— 24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


The largest and best stock of cylinder and job presses on earth. 


wareroom. Every machine guaranteed thoroughly rebuilt, 


RONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY arenouse: 
All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 


SECONDHAND PRESSES. 


Oct. 1, 1899. 


259 — 21x27 Potter Drum, wire springs, tapeless delivery, 2 rollers, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 

258— 18x22 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, 2 rollers, air springs, tapeless 
delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 

257 — 37x51 Scott Drum, 2 rollers, air springs, tapeless delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

223— 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 

214 — 24x29 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
wire springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 

262 — 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 

270 — 20x25 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

274 — 38x54 Bagley & Sewell Press, rack and screw and table distribution, 
— delivery, 2 rollers, wire springs, side steam and overhead 

xtures. 

276— 36x52 Potter Drum, wire springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

279— 37%x52 Hoe Drum, rack and screw distribution, 2 rollers, tapeless 

| delivery, wire springs, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

| 288—17x22 Potter Drum, wire springs, rack and screw distribution, tape- 
less delivery, 2 rollers, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

allt: Taylor Drum, air springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 

very. 

307 — 25x35 Potter Drum, air springs, table distribution, 4 rollers, tapeless 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

382 — 33x46 Babcock Country Drum, 2 rollers, rack and screw distribution, 
tape delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


DOUBLE CYLINDERS. 


217 — 33x46 Taylor, air springs, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


OSCILLATORS. 


189 — 39x53 Campbell Oscillator Job and Book Press, rack and table dis- 
tribution, 4 rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

381 — 31x43 Campbell Oscillator, 4 rollers, table distribution, front delivery, 
side steam and overhead fixtures. 


Nothing advertised that is not actually in my 
My storeroom is ample for the 





and in first-class condition. 


display of machinery. Call and satisfy yourself at any time or write for descriptive prices. 


BRONSON’S PRINTE 


Telephone, Main 224. 





54 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. BRONSON, 
Manager. 


RS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, 
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In March, 1897 
Two Printing-Ink Makers 


Sigmund Ullman 


and 


James A. Ullman 


Held a Convention 


at which the following ‘Resolutions 
qwere adopted: 


‘Resolved, That we build the best Printing-Ink factory on 
the face of the globe. 


Resolved, That we make the best possible Inks for each 


system of printing. 


‘Resolved, That we sell them at the lowest possible prices. 


WE HAVE BUILT THE FACTORY. 
WE HAVE ADHERED TO THESE PRINCIPLES. 
WE SHALL ALWAYS CONTINUE TO DO SO. 


If you take our word for this— Use our Inks. 
If you don’t take our word for this—Try our Inks. 





THE PROOF OF THE INK LIES IN THE USING. 





Sigmund Ullman Co. 


146th Street and Park Avenue. New York. 
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NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY TRUST 








J.M. HUBER 


Manufacturer DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
cy Printing and k 
Litbograpbic 


Highest Quality Inks 
They are manufactured from the highest grade 


Because raw material, compounded by expert chemists, 


and made by perfect modern machinery. 


L / 


Because Dryers, etc., therefore you get your Inks 


from first hands. 








If you are now using Huber’s Inks, you know you are getting 
the best made; if you are not using them, send for prices, speci- 
mens or samples, and you will be convinced that they are the 


Best Black and Colored Inks 


ON THE MARKET. 


J. M. HUBER, ” new york" 


PHILADELPHIA, FACTORY, CHICAGO, 
424 SANSOM STREET. BROOKLYN. 337-339 DEARBORN ST. 




















HUBER’S COLORS IN USE SINCE 1780 
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HAVE YOU EXAMINED 
THE HUBER CRANK PRESS 


AND NOTICED THE EASY MOVEMENT 
WITHOUT JOLT OR JAR? % 9 9 % % % | 




















Be 


wo): 


a 
% ers: HUBER PRINTING PRESS CC 





THE CRANK MOVEMENT ts the most Durable. 
THE CRANK MOVEMENT ts the most Accurate. 


THE CRANK MOVEMENT 1s the most Powerful motion 
built for moving a heavy body at high speed. 


Don’t be deceived when others claim phenomenal output. Examine the 
press report where the machine is in use with a Huber, and note the result. 


The Huber is the best built printing press today offered the trade. Ask 
the customers of the Huber Press, and they are among the finest and largest 
printers in the world. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
19 to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 
Western Office, 277 Dearborn St., Chicago—Tel., 801 Harrison— H. W. Tuornton, Manager. 


Agents Pacific Coast—HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO., 215 Spear Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Agents, Toronto, Ontario— MILLER & RICHARD. 






1-13 
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FINE: EFFECTS :IN: PRINTING 


CAN ONLY BE SECURED WHEN ALL THE 
CONDITIONS ARE FAVORABLE— GOOD 
CUTS, GOOD TYPE, GOOD PRESSES, GOOD 
PAPER AND GOOD INK. THE LAST 
ITEM IS OFTEN MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN MANY IMAGINE. IF YOU BUY 


ueen City Inks 


YOU CAN DEPEND UPON GETTING 
RESULTS THAT OTHERWISE MIGHT 
BE IMPOSSIBLE. OUR “H. D. BOOK” AND 
HALF-TONE INKS ARE UNSURPASSED. 
ASK US TO MAIL YOU SAMPLES OF 
WORK DONE WITH THESE INKS. 2% 
































Photo by Steckel, Los Angeles, Cal. 


“1SN’T THAT BEAUTIFUL, GRANDMA I” QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO. 


[The reason is that our H. D. BLACK INK was 


used.— The Oucen City Printing Ink Company.) HOME OFFICE, 


BRANCH — 347 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 















Columbian 
Merchandise 
Envelope 


COLUMBIAN 
MERCHANDISE ENVELOPE 


Va 

















MANUFACTURED BY 
United States Envelope Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. HARTFORD, CONN. 
The best SAVES TIME SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ROCKVILLE, CONN. 
and most IN HOLYOKE, MASS. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
satisfactory LOSING 
a en, XXXX PURE JUTE MANILA 
E ‘ AND In which there is not a particle of Wood Pulp. 
nveiope 
aa TIME ai 
in the IS MONEY THREE DON’TS to remember in buying 
market. ‘ Merchandise or Mailing Envelopes. 
I. DON’T use anything but the best Merchandise or Mail- 
ing Envelope, and the best is the ‘** COLUMBIAN.’’ 
II. DON’T fool yourself about cheap goods. A good article 
in any line of goods costs more than a mongrel. 
III. DON’T spend good money for paper, printing, binding, 





postage, and clerk hire for mailing, and then risk 
the miscarriage of the whole thing by a false economy 
which prompts the use of a poor envelope because it 
may be a few cents per thousand lower in price. 
That few cents difference in cost between the poor 
article and the good is relatively a small factor in the 
total cost, but may be a large factor in the result. 





Samples and Quotations sent on application. 
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(VJ Printers’ and 
eld § Sturtevant esse" 
Machinery... 

12 Reade Street, Cor. Elm, NEW YORK 


== = — AGENTS FOR ———_— 





CDE GCE I FD 


© CHICAGO 3 Brown Folding Machines 
weep Latham Monitor Machinery 
we tied W. & S. Automatic Feeder 


be our Resident Manager, 


with headquarters at 197 A New Automatic Covering Machine 
South Canal Street, after 


October first, and we beg A New Automatic Gathering Machine 


to ask the courtesy of the Ellis Machiner 
trade to him as our repre- y 


sentative | Complete Outfits | 


somew A New Power Punch and Eyeletting Machine 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS A PUNCH THAT EYELETS 

















, 
: 
: 
: 
: 
L 
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A. F. WANNER & Co. 


Type 
Printing Material 
Printing Machinery 


HALF TONES 
BY MAIL 


Rebuilt Printing Presses and Printers’ Machinery 
of all sorts, also Secondhand Type and 
Supplies of every description. 


Inland Type 

Newspaper Outfits 

Cylinder Presses, Job Presses 
Paper Cutters 

Brass Rules, Leads, Slugs 
Cases, Stands 

Patent Blocks, Galleys, Chases 
Cabinets, Rollers 


We carry in stock a full line of NEW 
Chandler & Price and Challenge Gordon Jobbers. 


OOOOOOOOOOOO OOO OOOO OOOO ooo Oooo ooo 


DERFECT 


UICKLY. 
: A. F.WANNER & CO. 
200-202 CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 





OOOOODOODOOODOOOOOOOOOOOoOOoOoOOoO Oooo oOoooooopooooooooopopoog 


OOOOOOO On OOO oOoOoOooOOoO0 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODOOoOOoO oOo oOooDoOoOooOoOooOOoOoOoO 
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Ame ax TYPE FOUNDRIES 
am ™_ SUPPLY HOUSES 

GOOD PRINTERS 

AND EVERYBODY 


SENSIBLE printers have “CAUGHT ON” and CASH orders are coming FASTER than 
we can BUILD the presses. THAT TALKS. Better get YOUR ORDER in. They are made 
in all sizes from 7-col. folio to 7-col. quarto, for both NEWS and BOOK WORK. 


W. G. WALKER & CO. - - - - MADISON, WIS. 


o- 





BARGAINS One 6-col. Book Press, 


4-roller; Washington 
Hand Presses, Jobbers, Engines, Type 
and all Printers’ Material. 


AY SO! 


sorr MUST BE s0 
































WY) 
AS 
90 
1.00 
55 
40 








2.00 
90 
50 

1.00 
oe 








Poster Red, Blue, Green, Yellow or Brown. 


GLIDDEN & WHITE CO. Cleveland, Ohio, 


Makers of Every Variety and Kind (except the poor kind) 
of INKS for Printers and Lithographers. 





Half-Tone Black Ink (no offset, no slip-sheeting). 
Extra Fine Job Black. : 
Fine Book and Cut Black. : 
Book Black. : 
Milori Blue. : 
Bronze Blue. : 
Alkali and Sun-Proof Red (guaranteca). g 
Permanent Label Red (cuaranteca). : 
1.00 Bright Job Red (very handsome). % 
Bronze Red very veautitu). g 
Light or Dark Job Green. : 
Lemon or Orange Yellow. : 
Light or Dark Brown (Carmine). : 
Tint White. : 
Red, Blue, Purple or Green Copying Ink. 
Gold or Aluminum Ink °eswork fully equal 
























Mailer 


has stood the test of years. The 
first to be invented, it still leads 
all others in simplicity, 
durability and speed. 

With it, experts have 
addressed from 6,000 to 
8,586 papers in less than 
anhour. No office com- 
plete without it. 


For information concerning 
Mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Est. 
139 West Tupper St. 


BENITO NICHOLS, Agent, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


72 Dean St., Soho, London, England. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 
Vest Pocket Manual of Printing. 


A FULL AND CONCISE EXPLANATION OF ALL THE TECHNICAL POINTS IN 
THE PRINTING TRADE, FOR THE USE OF THE PRINTER AND HIS PATRONS. 


TABLE OF GONTENTS. 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interro- 
gation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apos- 
trophe — Capitalization — Style: ‘The Use and Non-use of Figures, 
Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations—Marked Proof—Corrected Proof— 
Proofreader’s Marks— Make-up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes of 
Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type Standard—Number of 
Words in a Square Inch—Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the 
Point System—Weight of Leads Required for any Work— Number of 
Leads to the Pound— To Print Consecutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated 
Paper from Peeling — Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the 
Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding — Relative Values 


of Bindings— Directions for Securing ° . 
SSSSSSSESSSESS ESSE 


ag lM roy = Flat Writ- 
ing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 4 
Regular Envelope Sizes — Standard 48 pee oe Big oo 
Sizes of Newspapers—Leads for News- > 
ROUND CORNERS. 86 PAGES. 


= — Newspaper Measurement — 4 
mposition of Forms. PRICE, 50 CFNTS, POSTPAID. 
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Lithogravure Card and Heading Cints... 














5 
No. 6501. Price, $2.00. i 
1 
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, ¢ PRINTERS can secure Litho- ? ; 
é) graphic effects by printing & ; 
, these plates in a light tint color ¢ i 
4 and working the type matter p 
2) over them in a stronger color. | { 
©) 9 
No. 6487. Price, $2.00. at I FOS* RIG* RAH FOG* FIG FOG FOS") i 
t 
4 
\ 
{ 
is 
No, 6484. Price, $1.50. 
No. 6483. Price, $1.00. * 
==> ~ aa 
wee ‘) ; 
sign! gtk 
No. 6485. Price, $1.75. 
. 











No printing office complete without an assortment of these tints. Further specimens on application. 


FRANKLIN Ettrcreorveme CO, 341-351 Dearbom St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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te Jal U 3) mle ane FROM 


ALUMINUM 


ROTARY : 

LITHOGRAPHIC = "heise" 
PRINTING 
PRESS 


(1898 Model) 









THE HUBES 
PRINTING 
PRESS Cem 
TAUNTON 


An entirely new feature in Rotary Printing, the grippers closing gently on 
the sheet, which gives a perfect register without 
| reducing the production. 


SPEED, 1,500 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. 


| HARRIS & JONES, 
if 50 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Agents for the Pacific Coast: 
HADWEN SWAIN MFG. co., 215 Spear St., San Francisco, Cal. REPRESENTED BY WILLIAM LIPFERT 
z ISED £ ’ 


Agents for France, Germany and England: 
LEMERCIER & CO., 44, 46 and 48 Rue Vercingetorix, Paris, France. 102 Westfield St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Sage: EM pen enil 


Send for Catalogue giving cuts and full description of press. 
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CITY MILLS OF MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Colored 
i Paper's ana 
_— " | Specialties 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AMONG OUR POPULAR SPECIALTIES ARE 


4 Colonial al, 


: , AOCOCS Covers . 
ach el of FO 








LONIAL COVERS are made in twelve colors OCOCO COVERS, for printing in black and 3 
and three weights, viz: 20 x 25—35 bb., R colors and embossing, are made in six colors 4 
50 Ib. and 70 Ib. to 500 sheets. Q and two sizes, viz: ; 


20 x 25—50 lb. 


White Tuscan Moss Green 
Oreide Heliotrope Light Cobalt 20 x 25—70 lb. 
Burnt Orange Olive Verdure 22 x 28—90 lb. 
Oriental Purple Pomegranate Hussar G 
Bismarck Gendarme Lake Green 
Price....12 cts. per pound Claret Emerald Olivine 


delivered. In lots of 600 lbs. or more a discount Price...15 cts. per pound 


of 10 per cent from above price. And can be 


obtained from delivered. And can be had of 








R. P. Andrews & Co., - - - - - Washington, D.C. Alling & Cory, - - - - - - - - Rochester, N. Y. A 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, - - - San Francisco, Cal. Blake, Moffitt & Towne, - - - - San Francisco, Cal. i 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, - - - - Los Angeles, Cal. Blake, Moffitt & Towne, - - - - Los Angeles, Cal. i 
Blake, McFall & Co.,- - - - - - Portland, Ore. Carter, Rice & Co., - - - - - - Boston, Mass. i 
J. W. Butler Paper Co.,- - - - - Chicago, IIl. The Canada Paper Co., - - - - Toronto, Ont. ie 
Chas. D. Brown & Co., - - - - - Boston, Mass. The Chatfield & Woods Co.,- - - Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
The Chatfield & Woods Co., - - Cincinnati, Ohio. The Courier Co., - - - - - Buffalo, N. Y. if 
The Carpenter Paper Co.,- - - - Omaha, Neb. | The Central Ohio ais: Co., - - Columbus, Ohio. 
Louis Dejonge & Co., - - - - - New York, N. Y. | A. G. Elliot & Co.,- - - - - Philadelphia, Pa. i 
A. G. Elliot & Co.,- - - - - + - Philadelphia, Pa. Graham Paper Co., - - - - - - Kansas City, Mo. 

Graham Paper Co., - - - - - - Kansas City, Mo. Graham Paper Co., - - - - - - St. Louis, Mc 

Graham Paper Co., - - - - + - St. Louis, Mo. | J. & F. B. Garrett,- - - - - - - Syracuse,N Y. 

J. & F. B. Garrett, - - - - - - - Syracuse, N. Y. Kingsley Paper Co., - - - - - - Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hudson Valley Paper Co., - - - Albany, N. Y. Geo. F. Kenny, - - - - - - - - Detroit, Mich. 

Kingsley Paper Co., - - - - - - Cleveland, Ohio. J.E. Linde Paper Co., - - - - - New York,N. Y. 

Geo. F. Kenny, - - - + - Detroit, Mich. I W. W. McBride & Co., - - - - - Pittsburg, Pa. 

W.W. McBride & Co., - - - - - Pittsburg, Pa. Bradner Smith & Co., - - - - - Chicago, IIl. 


Troy Paper Co.,- - - - - - - Troy, N. Y. Minneapolis Paper Co.,- - - - - Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wright, Barrett & + Stilwell Co., - - St. Paul, Minn. | Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co., - St. Paul, Minn. 





Upon receipt of your request we will forward sample 


Our Specialties can be had throughout book of either line showing all the colors and weights 
Europe of carried in stock. 
W. H. PARSONS & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. This issue of THE INLAND PRINTER is covered with our 


Rococo Cover—Bismarck, 20 x 25, 70 Ib. 
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PATENT GRIPPER BAR| _, ages 





PRINTER. 















To shift grippers, give knob on side one-eighth turn, shift grippers, turn 
knob again and both grippers are tight. No wrench required. 


New 
Champion 
Press 


Made in five sizes, from 


New Champion Press oe 


C. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 


aa Mac hinists and Manufacturers of 






HALF TONE 

ZINC ETCHING 
WOOD ENGRAVING 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHING "}3 





ECTROTYPING 





Tob Printing Presses. LL out-of-town orders receive 
our special attention and 
No. 175 Grand Street, NEW YORK. prompt delivery guaranteed 








The “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter of Today 


HAS MANY IMPROVEMENTS, 


Including a perfect-acting 


Pp =e FRICTION CLUTCH, 
Ge ff f er. NEW STOP-MOTION, 


| snp 
AUTOMATIC BRAKE. 


Our new machines can be 
run much faster, without 
noise or jar. The knife 

Ne : / rises quick and is held by 
————- a” = Automatic Brake, which 
; prevents anyrunning down 
of knife. 













We guarantee accurate and safe 
cutting and great durability. 


mH me 


» The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 

| 33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


E.C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 


28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
279 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 




















THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, ALSO COMBINED SELF AND FOOT CLAMPING “‘ACME”’ CUTTER. 
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RITE FOR 
SAMPLE SHEETS 
AND PRICES. 


((oes [iTHOGRAPHING (0. 


158-174 ADAMS ST. CHICAGO. 








THE J. W. O’BANNO 


CRS 


Agents for 
HOLLISTON 
LINEN-FINISH 
BOOK CLOTHS and 
BUCKRAMS, also 
KERATOL Cable Address, 


Imitation Leather. 


Factory, 


cet,  € 
N COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Book Cloth and 
Dealers in Bookbinders’ Supplies, 


Borough of Brooklyn. 


74 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK 


Obannonco, New York. e 4 4j 
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MOUR 
Glue Works... 


For 


BOOKBINDERS 


and 
Printers’ Rollers. 


AR 


Special 
Glues.. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 





Telephone, 


“EFrythro” Dry Plates. 


HEIR sensitiveness to the red light 
makes them superior in color value 
to any other isochromatic plate now 

in market. They will be found specially 
adapted to the making of the blue and 
yellow plate in three-color work, giving 
full red action, and decreasing the time 
of exposure for the blue plate from thirty 
to five and ten minutes. A trial will con- 
vince you of their incomparable excel- 
lence .... Send for Price List. 


International Color-Photo Co. 
131¢ Monadnock Block, 


Harrison 1025. Chicago. 
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Buffalo Printing Inks » 


“THE KIND THAT ALWAYS WORK.” 


The Brace Street Factory, in Buffalo, is working to its full capacity, and 
orders are being taken care of promptly. Now that fall is here and catalogues, 
booklets and printed matter of every sort are in big demand, it is time to 
the line of Inks. Remember, we have them in every color and 
shade imaginable, and can match any ink in the market if what you want is 
not in our sample book. Prices are right, too. Write us. 


‘*BUFFALO INKS ALWAYS WORK.” 


& Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Buffalo, N.Y. =S:3 
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WRITING PAPERS 


LINENS-BONDS-LEDGER 


EXPORT ORDERS 





FLAT AND RULED. 





SURFACE-COATED 
PAPERS 


CARDBOARD 


OF ANY KIND. 


in any of our respective lines are given 
special attention, and you will find some 
of our brands quite as popular in some 
parts abroad as at home. Quality and 
quantity considered, we claim to be 
second to none. : SaaS 








BLOTTING 


PLAIN AND COATED. 








UNION CARD & PAPER CO. 


27 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 




















FICK HKALE HHP PEHOE 


A Printer’s Worries 


come mostly from the use of inferior 
inks. In producing our famous inks we 
allow worries and anxieties to go no fur- 
ther than our factory; we keep them all— 
the printer gets none—and we guarantee 
this claim in its every particular. Let’s 
put you on the right road to happiness. 


Edward K. Graham & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS, 

Star Brand PRINTING 

A Special Septen- ——e 1 IN KS 
gets #1.00 i “ALWAYS THE SAME. 

B.C. Black at50c. 516 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


TE EHH KH KE HEHEHE HEHE PPE EPG 
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THE CHALLENGE GRIPPERS are the greatest 
time savers, trouble killers, money makers, ever used 
on platen presses. Bands and Pins used on every 


job— no gripper moving. 


THE CHALLENGE PUNCH cuts ;’, inch hole 
when printing. Mailed on receipt of $1.25. It will 


pay you to have one. 











THE CHALLENGE BEARERS work over our bands, giving full size of bed ; 


can be taken off or put on in a moment, 
chase or independent. They make skeleton grippers unnecessary. 


without unlocking the form; mounted on 
See next issue. 


THE CHALLENGE SHIELD is a neat and simple device to cover the set screw 
on the shafting, its exposure being prohibited by the laws of this State and the law 


of humanity. It can be put on in one minute. 


ANDREW W. KNOX, 337 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 


or one dozen for $3.00. 


Sample mailed on receipt of 35c, 





CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


eS 


SUNSET. 
BANNER. 














Louis Dejonge & Co. 


71-73 DUANE STREET, N. Y. 


PAPER FACTORY: Staten Island. 
LEATHER FACTORY: Newark, N. J. 


Bookbinders’ and Pocketbook 

Makers’ Materials. 

Marble, Surface Zoated and 

Embossed Papers. 
“‘Keratol,”’ best imitation of Leather. 


H. GRIFFIN & SONS “iss. 


_ Bookbinders’ and 
al Pocketbook Makers’ 
Supplies... 


“a ce KERATOL »?> Best Imitation of 


Leather. 
Size for Embossing “* KERATOL.” 


Dealers in 


Imported and American Marble Papers. 
75 and 77 Duane St., NEW YORK CITY. 





L. Martinson 
& Co. ee Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 
196 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 
CHICAGO. 


LADE, [IPP & MELOY 


139 Lake Street, 
Chicago, 


Agents for.... 


KERATOL 


The best imitation of leather made. 
Send for samples and prices. 











TO CALIFORNIA 


VIA THE 


Midland Route 


} VIA OMAHA, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
SALT LAKE CITY, OGDEN and 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 


A THROUGH TOURIST CAR FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO LEAVES THE 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee & 
St. Paul R’y 


Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 10:35 p.m., 
connecting with all trains from the East, 
carrying first and second class passen- 
gers for Colorado, Utah, Nevada and all 
points in California. 

Reserve Sleeping Car Accommodations Early 


Tourist Car Berth Rate only $6.00 


City Ticket Office, 95 ADAMS ST. 
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€ ALL up-to-date offices are using Monitor Machinery. 
Investigate and you will find that «‘Monitor’’ Machines 
are giving universal satisfaction to the leading print- 
@e ‘ts bookbinders and lithographers throughout the 
United States and abroad. 3: 3: 3: 3 3: 3 3: 3 3-3 


WE are continually 
adding to our number 
of specialties, sparing 
no expense in con. 
structing them on first. 
class mechanical prin. 
ciples. 


MONITOR. cHicaco 1 





Combined Steam and Foot Power Monitor Numbering and 
Paging Machine. 











WE manufacture 
every machine we 
advertise and guar. 
antee them. 








Nie maaan aT 
No. 1— 20th Century Monitor Stitcher. Capacity, 1 sheet to % inch. 


Monitor, Extra Heavy, Power Perforator. 


Let us send you details. Write for Catalogue, Secondhand Lists, Terms, etc. 


TT FRET eo. een cera 











THE FIRMS ENUMERATED 
MATERIALS, 





MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 
ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 








Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than twe lines, $2 per additional line. 
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ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., Walter S. Parker, 
Manager, 142 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Ireland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 
Designs and places advertising. Book for 


stamp. 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES FOR PRINT- 
ERS’ USE. 
American < -icoanaie Concern, James- 
town, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Tirrill, Henry, & Co., 116-118 Olive st., St. Louis. 
Wholesale calendars, calendar pads, cards, 
panels, etc.,to printers and jobbers. Immense 
stock, elegant goods, low prices. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


AIR BRUSH. 


Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


ALBERTYPE PRINTING. 
Albertype Co., The, 250 Adams street, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. Photo-gelatine illustrations for 
the trade. 


BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 
Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels 
and bevels. 29 Beekman st., New York. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball programmes, invitations, 
tickets, etc. Commencement invitations 
and programmes. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 

Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


Jacques, John, & Son, 45 Webster street, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


BLANK BOOKS. 


National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
New York office, 52-58 Duane street. 


Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 
BOILER CLEANSING COMPOUNDS. 
Lord’s Boller Compounds are used and in- 
dorsed in every steam-using district through- 
out the civilized world. The genuine formu- 
las are made only by Geo. W. Lord, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. Send for our book on water 
contamination, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Smigel, |., 166 William street, New York. Job 
and blank book binder and paper ruler. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Garnar, Thomas, & Co., 181 William street, 
New York City. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SHEARS. 
Jacques, John, & Son, 45 Webster street, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street, Chicago. 
Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 

Strusz, Wm., successor to C. F. Anderson, 61 
Ann street, New York. Boxwood for en- 
gravers’ use. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 





BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 
Eastern Brass-Type Foundry, 18-20 Rose st., 
New York City. 


Missourl Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 

Leaf Printers’, embossers’, lithographers’, pa- 
per rulers’, marblers’, card bevelers’ and 
bookbinders’ materials. Herm. Behlen & 
Bro., 5 N. William st., New York. 

CARBON BLACK. 


Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. 
Elf, Sunset, Banner, 


Eclipse, 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card & Paper Co. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 
Bell Chalk Plate Co., World Building, 71-73 
Ontario street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 
Wallabout street, Brooklyn, New York. 


CLOTH COVERINGS. 
a Louls, 204 E. Eighteenth st., New York 


Woolen blankets for newspaper im- 
eacaien cylinders, steel press, lithography. 


COATED PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


STEEL PLATE ENGRAV- 
ERS. 

Molloy, Jas. J. Engraved copperplate wedding 
invitations and visiting cards, business dies, 
monograms, etc.,for home and office station- 
ery neatly executed and embossed. Estab 
lished 1881. 132 E. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 
American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
sau st., New York. Celebrated satin finish 
plates. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., head- 
quarters, 171 Wallabout st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CUTTING DIES. 


Wright & McDermott, 323 Race street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Envelope and lithographic dies a 
specialty. 


COPPER AND 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Sprague Electric Company, 20-22 Broad street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Bright’s “Old Reliable” St. Louls Electro- 
type Foundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. to ld Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 








ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, 
York City. 
Habbin Electrotype & Engraving Co., The, 
Detroit, Mich. Process work of all kinds. 
Harrison, A. W., 37 South Charles street, Balti- 
more, ; 

Iron ay See Co., 219-221 Third ave- 
nue, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 

McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 

Peters, C. J.. & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 

Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 

Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


New 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton +e: New York; 
15 Tudor street, London, E. ; 16 Fried- 
erichstrasse, Berlin. [ por line of most 
advanced machines, all our own make. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 

Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
Stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 
Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no other. 
EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Bos- 
ton. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 
EMERSON BINDERS, ETC. 


Improved Emerson Patent Binders for pay 
rolls, balance sheets, etc. Loadstone file, 
limitless in capacity, relentless in grip. The 
Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

New Era lron Works Co., 19 Wayne avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Co. 405-413 
West boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


ENGRAVERS. 
Half-Tone, line, steel and wood engraving. 


J.S. Quirk Engraving Co., 112-114 N. Ninth 
street, Philadelphia. 


ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and 
paper. Artistic engravings. 15 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 











ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and cop- 
per ‘plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Stationers’ Engraving Co., The, 507-509 West 
Broadway, New York. Engraving and 
stamping, wedding invitations, visiting and 
business cards, crests, coats of arms and 
monograms. High-class work to the trade 
only. 


ENVELOPES. 
Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


Document Envelopes. The Cincinnati Paper 
Novelty Co., 247 Walnut st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ENVELOPES — CATALOGUE. 
Hoyler, R. B., & Co., 400 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Catalogue envelopes a specialty —all sizes. 
ETCHING ZINC. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
sau st., New York. Polished plates a spe- 
cialty. 

Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st., and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE, 

Globe Company, The, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fulton 
and Pearl streets, New York; 226-228 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 

FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 127 Duane st.; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born st.; Boston, 149 Congress st. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
for circulars and information. 


Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, II. 


Write 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Weidlich, O. E., manufacturer of fountain and 
gold pens, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 


Richmond Bros., St. Johns, Mich. Manufac- 
turers the IDEAL gasoline engines. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth ave., Chicago. ’Phone 118. 


HAND STAMPS. 


Hill, B. B., Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Self- 
inking, band-dating, railroad ticket stamps 
and seal presses. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Chicago Printing Ink Co., factory, Grand ave- 
nue and Rockwell street. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 
Wallabout street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Special- 
ties: Ink for copper and steel plate printers; 
stamping, etching and proof ink. 

Okie, F. E., Co., Kenton place, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scott, Rogers & Robb, (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & 
Son, 116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
— City. Mfrs. job, book and colored 
inks. 

The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
We are independent of any trust or com- 
bination. 





Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati and New York. 
High-grade printers’ ink machinery. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 

| 

| 

| 

All kinds of printing-ink-making machinery. 


JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 


Adams, W. R., & Co., 35 Congress street, W., 
Detroit, Mich. Send postal for particulars. 


LEADS. 


Miller, Otto, Co., The, 88 West Jackson street, 
Chicago. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 
Mills, Knight & Co., 60 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 


Memorandum books for advertising pur- 
poses. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slebold, J. H. & G. B., 106 Centre street, New 
York. Three-color printing inks, dry colors 
and bronze powders. 


MAILERS. 


| R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
V. Tupper street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mall Plate Co., 73 W. Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., N. Y. Life bldg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 

Force, Wm. A., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Paragon, Conqueror, Monarch, Ex- 
celsior, and Force typographical numbering 
machine makers. 

Southworth Bros., Portland, Maine. 
wanted. Catalogue free. 

Wetter, Joseph, & Co., 515-521 Kent ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Of all kinds for all purposes; 
send postal for printed matter. 


Agents 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 

Knowlton & Beach, 29-35 Elizabeth street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER — COVER. 

We carry the largest assortment of cover papers 
of anyone in the trade. Fancy and odd 
covers our specialty. Ilinols Paper Co., 
Chicago. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Goes, Oscar, & Co., 18 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago. 

Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appli- 
ances in every department up to date. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. Cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 
Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 





Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- | 





PAPER CUTTERS— LEVER. 


Pavyer Printing Machine Works, 600 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 

Megargee, Irwin N., & Co. Paper and card- 
board of all kinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Beecher, Peck & Lewis, 137 Jefferson avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. Paper for printers’ use. 

Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 

Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 

Morrison, E., Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 

Smith, Charles A., Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Special- 
ties for printers. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. Specialty: Typewriter papers. 

Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 

Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 

Mead Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio. Lithograph, 

book and colored papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 


PASTE-MAKING MACHINES. 


Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati and New York. 
Paste mixing machines and glue heaters. 


PATENT FLEXIBLE RUBBER STAMPS. 


Buck, T. S., 227 Canal street, New York. Rub- 
ber type. Beware of imitations and substi- 
tutes. 


PATENT PHOTO-MAILING ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 203 Randolph st., Chicago. List 
of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


PERFORATORS. 


Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel- 
phia. Direct or rotary, treadle or belt power, 
longitudinal and transverse rows. 


Rosback, F. P., 54 South Canal street. Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Brown-Bierce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. High- 
grade general illustrators. 

Central Electrotype and Engraving Co., 263- 
271 St. Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and 
line etching. 

Electro-Tint Engraving Co., 1227-1229 Race st., 
Philadelphia. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 341 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

General Engraving Co., Pitt bldg., 227 St. Clair 
st., Cleveland, Ohio. Photo and wood engr’s. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Illinois Engraving Co., 346-356 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Engraving by all processes. 

National Engraving Co., Washington, D. C. 
High-class designs. 

Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South 
Salina street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News. 


building, Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son., Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 

Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Co., 347 Fifth ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. Half-tone, zinc etching, etc. 

Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photo-engravers. 

Suffolk Engraving Co., 275 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. Engravers and electrotypers. 

Weisbrodt, H. W., 514 Main street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Blymer building. 

Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Arapa- 
hoe street, Denver, Colo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PRINTING FRAMES. 


Swelgard, E. W., 56 South Curtis street, Chicago. 
Manufacturer contact printing frames and 
camera stands. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street. Chicago. Manufacturers Reliance 
Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel- 
phia. Hand or power, with inking, wiping 
and polishing attachments. 

Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York City. 

— A. > Mfg. Co., 532 West 22d street, New 

York. *‘ King ’’ embossing and plate presses. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
ave., Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary print- 
ing machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel- 
phia. Hydraulic, screw, toggle, eccentric, 
hand and foot lever, for monograms, stamp- 
ing, cutting, scoring, forming, embossing, 
compressing, punching. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 

Thomson, John, Press Co., 253 Broadway, 
New York. Presses for printing, embossing, 
box cutting, scoring. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses, 
and Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
general western agents, Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, E. 
C., London, England. 


PRESSES — HAND. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 








PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 

Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers’ and pa- 
per-box cutting and creasing presses. Gen- 
eral selling agents, American Type Founders 
Co. Address nearest branch as per list 
under head of Type Founders. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. ‘ Everything 
for the printer.” 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Greatest output in the world of printing 
material in iron, steel, copper, brass and 
wood. Specialties: brass and steel rules, 
galleys, electric-welded chases, mahogany 
and iron stereotype blocks, composing 
sticks, wire stitchers, rule and lead cutters, 
self-inking proof presses, saw tables. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 

Newton, W. C., & Co., Washington, D. C. 
Printers’ machinery and supplies. 

Wells, Heber, 155 William street, New York. 
‘Strong slat” cases, cabinets and stands. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other 
goods. Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Chicago Roller Co., 84 Market street, Chicago. 


Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Hart, H. L., & Co., 158 Ellicott street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Steam paste and tablet cement. 


a O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 


ite 4 ‘Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 
Preston, Richard, 146 Franklin street, Boston, 
Mass. Printing, cutting, folding, and wire 
stitchers. 
PRINTERS’ WOOD MATERIALS. 


Keller, C. C., 120 S. American st., Philadelphia. 
Printers’ wood materials of all kinds. 


QUOINS. 


Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N. Y. Sole manu- 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel 
improved quoins. Beware of counterfeits. 


RUBBER STAMPS, SEALS AND DIES. 
Baumgarten & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


RULING MACHINES. 
Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Rul- 
ing machines and pens. 
Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden street, Springfield, 


Mass 
SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Campbell, Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York City. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 





SHIPPING TAGS. 


Dennison > guaaaaaaae Co., 128-130 Franklin 
st., Chicago 


STEEL RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also brass scoring rule. 

Helmold, J. F., & Bro., 32 South Jefferson st., 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


TABLETS AND PADS. 


American Pad & Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
New York office, 320 Broadway, Room 609. 


TIN-FOIL, 
Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. 

BRANCHES — Boston, 270 Congress st. 
New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 45 North Division st. 
Pittsburg, 323 Third ave. 

Cleveland, 255-259 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 203 Monroe st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South 
Kansas City, 612 Delaware st. 
Denver, 1649 Blake st. 
Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
Los Angeles, 211 New High st. 
Spokane, Wash., 10 Monroe st. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 

SPECIAL AGENCIES - — Atlanta, Dodson 

Printers’ Supply 
Dallas, Scarff & O’ Conner Co. 
Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry. 
Montreal, Toronto Type Foundry. 
London, England, M. P. McCoy, Phoenix 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C. 
Melbourne, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 
Sydney, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 
Adelaide, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, V. B. Mun- 
son, successor, 13 Chambers st., New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Graham Type Foundry, 567 Cleveland ave., Chi- 
cago. Novelties in borders and ornaments. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set 
Type. 

Newton Copper-Faced Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
N. Y. Estimating, deduct spaces and quads. 

Toronto Type Foundry, leading printers’ sup- 
ply house in Canada; highest class ready 
prints and plates. Branches: Halifax, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. Head ‘office 
Toronto. Everything for the printer. 


TYPE MATRICES. 


Wiebking, R., & Co., 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Steel letter cutting. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Empire Typesetting Machine Co., 203 Broad- 
way, New York. Western agency, 163 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 
Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Carbon and Transfer Paper Co., 107 
Liberty street, New York. Typewriter rib- 
bons, carbon papers and fine linen papers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. carries in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the 
world. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and ware- 
house, Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of 
wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 
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